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FOREWORD 

By H.E. THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR at th& Court of St. James's. 
PRESIDENT OF THE HISTORICAL ACADEMY IN SPAIN 

MR. SENCOURT'S previous work on the Empress 
Eugenie and on the Spanish Monarchy had made me 
familiar with his historical writings on Spain and a great 
Spanish figure, which as Director of the Royal Academy of 
History I was happy to encourage by throwing open to him the 
archives of my house. Since then most tragic events have super- 
vened, which have thrown a cloud over the glorious record of 
Spanish achievement, and foreign influences have disturbed the 
traditions of our country. On the story of this tragedy no 
Spaniard can think without indignation on the one hand and, on 
the other, pride in the way Spain rose supreme to the emergency. 
The author writes as an Englishman, not as a Spaniard. He 
has used his historical training to sift the evidence and expose 
the false information which, in regard to Guernica and many 
other matters, misled a large section of the British public. 

It is just both to Spain and to England that they should have a 
fresh opportunity of reading a story that is worthy of the traditions 
of Spanish scholarship and is written in a fair spirit. The case for 
my Government has been pleaded on other occasions and will, 
I trust, be pleaded again ; but here is a book based on documents 
which no Englishman will contest. 

Mr. Sencourt, better perhaps than any Spaniard and most 
Englishmen, shows the relation between the events in Spain and 
the general situation in Europe. Vivid as are his pen pictures of 
war and revolution, his work will command attention by the 
vivacity of its style not less than by the light it throws upon Spain 
as a new actor on the European stage. And no reader will com- 
plain at finding serious thought clothed in amenity of writing. 
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PREFACE 

"TTT JTHILE history should be scientific in its method," as 
\ \l Seeley said, "it should pursue a practical object, 
YY that is not merely to gratify the teacher's curiosity 
about the past, but modify his views of the present and his 
forecast for the future." With regard to the present time these 
words are particularly pertinent, for the Spanish War shows the 
plans of Bolshevism for Western Europe. But we have to make 
certain adjustments to study Spanish history. For we have been 
trained not to understand Spain : we hate violence : we are easily 
irritated with anything that looks like fascism. But to read into 
the heart of Spain, we have to forget ourselves. 

How far can one be objective in writing about Spain? how far 
can one be judicial? What one school accepts as impartial, 
another will think prejudiced. The only man who can claim to 
be entirely unbiassed in his judgment, says the Lord Chief Justice 
of England, is he who knows nothing whatever about the subject. 
A Christian and a Conservative, 1 have my predilections : but my 
aim has been to write as objectively as I could ; I have allowed 
each side to give their point of view. I have studied fairness. 
I have never suppressed essential facts, and wherever statements 
have been controverted, I have done my best to find out the truth. 
As for my sources, I owe a particular debt to Professor Allison 
Peers personally, to his admirable books, and to his Bulletin of 
Spanish Studies. As in all my studies of modern history, I have 
made generous use of The Times, which had correspondents on 
both sides, and always aims at sifting what it receives. I have 
from time to time supplemented its accounts from any other 
newspapers or periodicals, English, Spanish, French, German or 
Italian, on which I could rely for objective information ; and in 
this particular I must express my confidence in the Manchester 
Guardian. In fact, I have sought information from any books and 
periodicals on which I could lay my hand. Finally, I have drawn 
on articles I have myself contributed to the XIX Century, the 
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X PREFACE 

Contemporary, the Fortnightly, the Times Literary Supplement, 
and the Atlantic Monthly. 

Looking for complete freedom, and balancing information 
from both sides, I did not return to Spain until General Franco 
was making his final advance into Catalonia, and I arrived in 
Barcelona a few hours after it was captured. But although I had 
opportunities for forming my own impressions, I still studied 
documents, and consulted correspondents. I found particularly 
valuable sources in two newspapers in the South of France, 
La Petite Gironde and La Depeche de Toulouse. Among personal 
obligations, I would mention Lord Ruthven, Sir Walter Maxwell- 
Scott, Sir Robert Hodgson, Major Mahony, Captain Nangle, 
Mr. Skeffington-Smyth, Mr. Peter Kemp, and not least Dr. H. A. 
Smith, Professor of International Law in the University of 
London, formerly Fellow of Magdalen. 

When the earlier edition of this book came out, the war was 
still being waged. But I felt confident in saying then that though it 
was not ended, it was already won. My work then received from 
Professor Allison Peers a tribute of being reliable and accurate. 
The war has been finished now, and my estimates are vindicated. 
My evidence against Moscow and the International Brigade has 
been strengthened. The account I gave of foreign intervention 
on both sides has been enforced by official avowals from Germany 
and Italy, from published revelations of a Russian General and a 
Republican Ambassador as to the very close relations between 
Moscow and Senor Negrin, the Republican leader. 

On the other side, events have shown that General Franco has 
been able to fulfil his guarantee of keeping Spain independent. 

In fact, this study of the Spanish War foresaw what the later 
struggle has shown : that Russia was already working to embroil 
the Western Powers with Central Europe: and until the Spanish 
War is understood, we miss the key to the later history of 1939. 

R.S. 
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PART I 



I 

CHAPTER I 

SPAIN'S UNCERTAIN CROWN 

"God, who is the author of all our tragedies, hath written out for us, and 
appointed us all the parts we are to play : and hath not in their distribution 
been partial to the most mighty princes of the world." SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH. Preface to his Historic of the World. 

THE war in Spain was a war of philosophies, political and 
religious : it was of strategic decision to all Europe. Fought 
in Spain, it was a war not confined to Spain. The ideas it 
implied, complicated as they were, rapidly attracted the attention 
of the new coalition between Germany and Italy, and not less of 
the parties in Western countries who were most opposed to those 
powers. And, as recent documents have proved, the Bolshevik 
Government with its international organization of Comintern 
and Profintern was working directly before a shot was fired, and 
strongly intervening till the end. 1 But although the facts of foreign 
intervention are now proved, no war would have been fought 
unless there had been a disposition to fighting in the Spaniards 
themselves. It was their fortunes the war ruined, their flesh it 
tore, their heroism it framed in fire. Singular and incalculable, 
'Spain, both as a country and a people, is in itself absorbing. 



"How difficult it is," said the Duke of Wellington, "to under- 
stand the Spaniards exactly." 2 They do not think or reason as 
other peoples of Europe. They are different especially from their 
French neighbours, they shared their implements in the Stone 
Age with Africa, not with Europe. When civilization impinged 
upon them with the Roman Empire, they were war-like and 
intractable beyond the tribes of any other colony. Yet certain 
of them taught culture to their conquerors. When in the fifth 
century the Romans yielded before the barbarians of the North, 

1 See the articles by Krivitsky in the Saturday Evening Post, 17 April 1939, 
and those of Don Luis Araquistain in the Diario de Habana, quoted in 
$pfl//*,6andl3Julyl939. 

8 Dispatches, 13 December 1810. 

3 



4 SPAIN'S ORDEAL 

anarchy returned to Spain, and against this they adopted the 
remedy of Christianity in the same uncompromising mood as 
they had resisted goven|nent. From that time, they have been 
driven between the battledores of hierarchy and lawlessness. 
Both seem unintelligible to peoples like ourselves, taking both 
our clergy and our police for granted. We never trouble our 
priests except by ignoring them; careless drivers are our most 
dangerous criminals ; far from conspiring against the administra- 
tion, we scarcely observe that it is there. But in Spain, conspiracy 
is a favourite misdemeanour. The gaols are never empty : neither 
are the churches. And it is precisely because they have been so full, 
that many of them have been set on fire. 

Come from we know not where, perhaps the mid-Atlantic, the 
Spaniards have had their inherent independence and fortitude 
strengthened by the Iberian soil and climate. In those extremes 
of heat and cold, of want or opulence, only the fittest could 
survive. The peoples of Spain are one with their region in 
geniality and stubbornness, in alternations of blaze with storm. 
Unable to organize, yet courteous and sociable, they found in the 
Church the compensation for their defects. The Incarnation and 
Passion they understood by the alternate glow and torment of 
their own abundant life, and as far as they could identify them- 
selves with a sacred mystery which struck their imagination, so far 
could they live happy or heroic. But no people have yet been 
wholly Christian, and the Spaniards found their religion most 
congenial in combat with unbelievers. The Moslems invaded 
Spain in 711. From then until the conquest of Granada in 1490 
the Spaniards fought them, and lived as standard-bearers of the 
Faith. 

After the conquest of Granada, they proceeded immediately to 
the conquest of Mexico. The next three hundred years see them 
victorious in an enterprise as high and as heroic as any which the 
bold children of Europe have undertaken with no background 
but their sailing-ships, they colonize the huge varieties of America 
from California to Cape Horn, as well as Trinidad, Cuba, Florida 
and the Philippines. Their discoverers gave a Spanish name to 
the approach to Vancouver, and have left their traces in Alaska. 
Through these vast regions, "the Spanish adventurers," as 
Macaulay wrote, "sprung from the common people, displayed a 
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fertility of resource, and a talent for negotiation and command 
to which history scarcely affords a parallel." 1 And wherever 
they went, they took, with their Faith, the legacies of the Renais- 
sance, of ample living and sumptuous architecture. Knowing the 
Church to be essential to their grandeurs, they exterminated, even 
among themselves, those who openly contradicted it. It was their 
civilization. Yet the aulo-da-fp was less an act of faith in their 
Saviour than their way of cheering the winning side for playing 
the game. In themselves they remained subject to their old 
faults; and their old fury passed among them like a tornado. 
"A spark, a trifle sets the impressionable masses in action," said 
Richard Ford, "and none can foresee the commonest event." 3 
They have remained as they began : a people of blood and gun- 
powder with unbroken traditions of nobleness, uproar and 
singularity. 

Their part in history has always been, and still remains, torren- 
tial. They have maintained at the west of the Mediterranean a 
power-house of incalculable forces of the soul : an arsenal for 
heroic defence and attack, instinctive rather than reasoned, and 
oscillating uncontrolled between extremes. "Made up of contra- 
dictions," said the Englishman who knew them best, "they dwell 
in the land of the unexpected where exception is the rule, where 
accident and the impulse of the moment are the ruling powers, and 
where men, especially in their collective capacity, act like women 
and children." 4 Independence, springing from their portentous 
pride of life, has been the plague of their heroism, their strength 
and their generosity : factions shake them like fits of ague. 

After their thousand years of triumphant expeditions, this 
people had made no accommodations with the modernness which 
had been changing France and England. The factions in the 
Court forced upon them the full impact of attention from France 
and England. Canning contemplated an attack upon their 
magnificent colonies. Napoleon was tempted to inject his 
remedies into the capital and government of Spain. 



1 War of the Spanish Succession. 

This is the Portuguese form adapted into English, for the 

Spanish auto-de-fe. 
8 R. Ford, Handbook for Spain, 1845, ix. loc. cit. 
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But the Spaniards as a whole resepted thenj, and kept thousands 
of French soldiers occupied in quelling insurrections and repulsing 
attacks, while the 64,000 men of Wellington's army proceeded 
slowly to drive Jordan and the French army out of Spain and to 
restore Fernando. This was to repel a dangerous enemy, not 
because they had designs on territory, trade, or even ideology. 
For the English, alas! had no Napoleonic reforms to commend to 
Spain. Those who revolted from Joseph Bonaparte set up a 
parliament of their own, the Cortes of Cddiz. They had no occa- 
sion to try if it could fit into their ebullient life or into the 
oriental Catholicism of their tradition. 

Irregular as the Spanish effort had been against Napoleon, it 
showed them to be a people still resourceful and valorous, 
especially in the siege of Saragossa. "There," said Vaya, "every 
stone recalled an exploit, every corner a combat." l "Never," wrote 
Sir Walter Scott, of the heroine of this defence, "hath the harp of 
minstrel sung of Faith so felly proved, so firmly true." 2 But it was 
remarked by the English of the people for whom they were 
fighting that, if they were patriotic and courageous, they were 
difficult to lead. "Great opinions were first formed of the heroism 
of the Spaniards," says Napier, "and those expectations were 
greatly augmented by their agreeable qualities. There is not upon 
the face of the earth a people so attractive in the friendly inter- 
course of society: their majestic language, fine persons, imposing 
dress and lively imaginations, the inexpressible beauty of their 
women, and the air of romance which they throw over every 
action and infuse into every feeling, all combine to elude the 
senses and impose upon the judgment. As companions they are 
incomparably the most agreeable of mankind ; but danger and 
disappointment attend the man who, confiding in their promises 
and their energy, ventures upon a difficult enterprise." 3 Their 
generosity of heart, their magnetism and vitality, their nobleness 
of spirit, and their sense of glory have not yet altered their political 
inconstancy, nor their sudden changes of standard. "Spain is the 

1 Vaya, Fernando VII, ii, 16. a Scott, Vision of Don Roderick. 

' Napier, Peninsular War, Book III, chapter m. 
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only country," said the Duke of Wellington, after bitter experi- 
ence, "where two and two do not make four." It is true still 

They had made an error of judgment with regard to Fernando ; 
for his trickery, his hardness to others combined with his softness 
to himself made him the most contemptible sovereign of an age 
when few of them were what they should be. And no sooner had 
he returned than he again set up the Inquisition. His tyrannies 
over the people who had fought for him were such that, after 
nine years, they rose against him in a natural revolt; but they 
were crushed. Yet another invading army, known as the hundred 
thousand sons of St. Louis, marched through Spain, and Riego, 
the hero of the patriots, was executed after making an abject sub- 
mission. There had been talk of creating a Second Chamber of the 
Cortes. "A Second Chamber," cried the King, "when we are 
paralysed as it is with one. Never I" 1 

Yet "Even the Inquisition had its supporters among the 
people," as Ford accurately says: "and whenever Ferdinand VII 
committed any extra atrocious act, his subjects exclaimed with 
rapture, *Es mucho ReyV ('He is every inch a king!') There 
spoke the whole nation, for all Spaniards felt that, in his place, 
they would have done the same, and therefore sympathizing 
admired. Power expressed by violence flattered their pride as 
each atom beheld his own personal greatness represented and 
reflected in that of the monarch." 2 

in 

Before Ferdinand died, he had enlisted the Liberals in favour of 
his baby daughters against his brother Carlos : and so came the 
Carlist wars. The peculiarity of the situation was that tyrannous 
as the reactionaries were, the Liberals were hardly less so. Ford, 
who was no lover of reaction, or the Church, preferred, never- 
theless, the Carlists to the Liberals, whom he regarded as the 
more corrupt of the two : "Those who have studied the unvarying 
intolerance and despotism of all pseudo-Liberal governments 
in Spain on the whole will not be surprised at this practical 
refutation of their professed affection for the liberties and rights 
of mankind." That sentence is one signpost in Spanish history : 

1 Sencourt. Spain's Uncertain Crown, p. 124. 
' Ford, Handbook (1888), p. 3. 
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and curiously enough the Carlists kept some of the secrets of 
wisdom with them. And on the other side, the monarchy was 
so futile, and so incapable were the civil ministers of Parliament 
that Spain, in the interests of order, inevitably gave the power 
to the only efficient organizers, and these in such a great majority 
of cases were generals that parliamentary government could hardly 
be distinguished from military dictatorship. The Army like the 
monarchy was part of the constitution. Whether the parties called 
themselves Carlists, Democrats or Moderates, the head of each 
was really a general. And it was the Liberal General Espartero 
who now, after fighting for the Queen Regent, decided to drive her 
out. "I have made you a duke," was her comment, "but I could 
not make you a gentleman." 

IV 

Meanwhile, at the age of thirteen, Isabel had been declared of 
age. After a quarrel with a minister whom she accused of 
assaulting her the young Queen had brought her exiled mother 
back, and yet another general, Narvaez, became all powerful. He 
ruled till 1854 when he was replaced by still another general, 
O'Donnell, who insisted that the Queen Mother should be exiled 
once more. O'Donnell and Espartero disputed the power for eight 
troubled years, but finally in 1868, yet more generals, Serrano and 
Prim, led an insurrection against the Queen and she was dethroned. 
Her fall was the occasion of the Franco-Prussian War. Bismarck 
gave his backing to a Hohenzollern prince as candidate for her 
throne ; finally the Spaniards made a trial of an Italian one, who 
abdicated after two years. Those two years, he said, had been a 
struggle not against foreign enemies but against the strife of 
parties : all talked of patriotism, and then plunged into fights and 
tumults for their own advantage. What this country really wanted 
he found it impossible to guess. Years before that English 
observer, very sympathetic to Spain, whom we have already quoted, 
had asked what this shrewd Italian must have thought a very 
pertinent question: "Who can calculate what these volcanic 
people will do, who never calculate but whose impromptu actions 
are guided by passions which are as fierce as the sun in Africa, and 
as capricious and instantaneous as the hurricane?" 1 
1 Ford, Handbook, 1845, p. 742. 
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By 1875 the Royalists had made their plans for restoring 
Alfonso XII, the son of Isabel, to the throne. All depended on the 
attitude of the generals, but that was decided by the Captain- 
General of Madrid, a certain Primo de Rivera. There was yet 
another outbreak of civil war, but it was quickly put down, and 
for fifty-six years Spain had at last internal peace. During those 
years she made a phenomenal advancement. Alfonso XII died in 
1886, leaving two daughters and a son born after his death. His 
widow made an admirable regent. She suffered a terrible blow in 
the loss of Cuba after defeat by America in 1898, but the country 
rose to a new life at the accession to power of Alfonso XIII in 
1903 at the age of sixteen. Spain kept out of the World War, 
and made great progress, and in fact during the War years the 
gold reserve of the Bank of Spain rose from 22,000,000 to 
88,000,000. Trade with South America rose to 250 per cent 
of its former volume. The trade balance for the five years be- 
ginning with 1915 was 30,000,000. The population of Barcelona 
doubled. 

But in 1923, the face of politics changed. The momentum of 
war prosperity was over : the national finances were disorganized. 
The anarchical societies which had grown menacing after 1890 
began to play havoc with Spain. The old lack of personal disci- 
pline, and lack of logic, harboured still the old tendency towards 
anarchy : which being combined with disturbing influences from 
abroad, as anarchy invariably was, was to bring the volcanic 
nature of the Spaniards into frequent eruption. All these dangers 
were to combine in the Spain of 1936: into a Spain in which 
anarchy had been trying to reconcile with combined effort its 
inherent principle of absence of authority. "The entire Socialist 
movement in Spain has developed under anarchist auspices from 
the beginning," wrote Stoddard Dewey. 1 The first exclusively 
anarchist congress had been held in Barcelona in 1881 in the days 
when Bakunin and Marx were still struggling against one another 
as the leaders of European revolution. In Spain the principle that 

1 Contemporary Review, May 1902, p. 742. 
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triumphed was Bakunin's : that revolution was to come through 
the individual's attack on society from within: it was a secret 
movement of murder and disruption : its object was the abolition 
of the State through insurrection and violence. 1 The model for 
action was to unite group to group on the model of the wasp's 
nest ; and when possible to sting. The centre was Barcelona, and 
from Barcelona came the attempted assassination of Alfonso XII 
in 1878, and of Martinez Campos in 1893, when it was estimated 
that there were 6,000 anarchists in and around Barcelona. From 
these came the murder of Canovas by Angiolitto, the atrocity of 
the King's wedding-day in 1908 and the agitation inspired by 
Ferrer, who though believed to be a harmless visionary was 
fiercely subversive. In 1909 thirty-six churches, convents and other 
religious houses in Barcelona had been burnt or attacked, the city 
had been isolated by the blowing up of bridges, tearing up of 
railways, cutting of telegraph wires, and the destruction of the 
gasworks and electrical storehouses, while republican committees 
were formed in neighbouring towns. 2 But the anarchical societies 
grew immensely more menacing after the Russian revolution. In 
1922 at the Fourth Congress of Comintern in Moscow, it had been 
urged that communists should put their force behind the anarchists 
and syndicalists of Spain, 3 and propagandists, giving themselves up 
to the wildest excesses of speech and action, began to work for 
revolution through crime. 4 This paralysed business ; because it 
was the leaders of business who were murdered. In a few years 
five hundred employers had been shot, poisoned or kidnapped, a 
hundred and sixty of them in the single city of Barcelona. The 
murderers at last accounted for twenty-one of them in two succes- 
sive nights. The murders were accompanied by general strikes. 
And in addition to the troubles in Spain, a costly war in Morocco 
was draining the energies of Spain and leading to inglorious 
results. Disgust with the parliamentary government was general 
and intense until it was replaced by dictatorship. "An examina- 
tion of the condition of Spanish politics before its advent," says 

1 Contemporary Review, May 1902., pp. 744, 745. 

2 The Times, 5 August 1909. For a fuller account of the growth of 
anarchy, see C. Godden, Conflict in Spain, pp. 5-7. 

8 Report of IV Congress of Communist International t Moscow, 1922. 
pp. 280-1. 

4 F. B. Deakin, Spain To-day, p. 173. 
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Professor Peers, "will convince one that there was ample cause 
for exasperation." 1 

In these circumstances, the minds of the generals turned back to 
the times of Queen Isabel, when generals had ruled the country 
for upwards of twenty years, and the country had made gratifying 
material advances. According to the constitution, the King had a 
reserve of absolute power which enabled him in times of crisis 
to depute the power to the Captains-General. The Spanish army, 
that is to say, were by the inherent tendency towards anarchy 
made to play a part in the Civil Government, because they were 
liable at any moment to assume administrative power. 2 A nephew 
of that Primo de Rivera who had opened the gate to the return 
of Alfonso XII was at that moment Captain-General in Barcelona. 
After a grave riot in that city, on 1 1 September 1923, he seized the 
power and made himself dictator. The country was thankful that 
it had once more government with authority. Spain's taste for 
parliaments had turned to ashes in her mouth, and the people as a 
whole felt it was no time to call one together. 3 

The Military Dictator did not fail to make good to Spain his 
contract to provide an efficient government. The lawlessness and 
violence of years settled almost without a tremor into order. The 
police became a power again, and if a murderer was arrested, he 
could be sure that within a day or two, instead of being freed, he 
would be shot or garrotted. No one even attempted to do what 
had been done with impunity under the old regime. Murders and 
general strikes ceased. Banks were no longer held up, and courts, 
when they acted, began to give judgment according to the 
evidence. Trials of a few murderers by martial law, followed by 
summary execution, had given back safety to the business-man. 
Disorders ceased to disturb the traffic in the three great cities where 
organized labour had been most provocative : Valencia, Bilbao, 
and Barcelona. Smugglers gave up their traffic in tobacco and 
spirits: but there had been another contraband, more sinister, 
more lucrative, cocaine. This now became almost impossible to 
find. 

1 Professor Allison Peers, Spanish Tragedy, p. 220, first edition. 

* Professor W. J. Entwistle, "Background to the Spanish Civil War," 
the Listener, 12 January 1938, p. 59. 

8 Aho Politico 1923, pp. 407-11. Cf. Entwistle, op. cit, p. 61. "Primo's 
action was hailed with general relief, because by this time the Spanish 
people had ceased to believe in Liberal democracy." 
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Not less remarkable, many of the idle men who had secured pay 
in Government offices for doing nothing, ceased to present them- 
selves at their old places for the receipt of custom. Within a 
month, the interior of Spain was calm. On 17 November, the 
Spanish Sovereigns went on a state visit to Italy. As King 
Alfonso presented his Primo to General Italo Balbo, he said: 
"This is my Mussolini." 



VI 

But meanwhile one great tragedy continued to weigh on the 
heart of Spain. The war in Morocco consumed money and men, 
and led to nothing. It was not until 1925 that the Dictator began 
to effect a change there. In Madrid he came to an understanding 
with Lyautey to make a combined attack on the rebel chief of the 
Rif, Abd el Krim: and Agadir the capital of the rebels was 
invested and fell. The chief himself was captured in the following 
May. The prestige of the Dictator and his Sovereign were at their 
height. A plebiscite was submitted to the people. It gave an 
almost unanimous declaration in favour of the Dictator. The nine 
thousand mayors of Spain came to Madrid, and their leader, speak- 
ing for them at a banquet, spoke of the King having gained 
universal respect and affection. The dictatorship was re-estab- 
lished in 1925 as a civil institution. 

On 17 April in that year, a French journalist of great ability, 
M. Tharaud, was received in audience by the King of Spain. 
"Do you think," Don Alfonso asked, "that in the twentieth 
century a nation like Spain could endure a government of which 
it did not approve, without an impulse of revolt what shall I say? 
without any complaint except from politicians deprived of their 
ordinary occupation? This peaceful acceptance, this perfect 
tranquillity which you can observe everywhere, is not that a 
plebiscite which the country gives every day tacitly in favour of 
the dictatorship? And then, don't you see, the question which 
arises for Spain involves something infinitely bigger. The Russian 
Revolution has brought Western civilization face to face with 
another conception of life, a conception which seeks to 
dominate by force. To-day the great problem is to know if 
parliamentary government has the power to defend the actual 
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order of things against the Sovietic idea. Italy was the first 
to see that it could not. Spain in her turn has come to her 
conclusion." 1 

Spain in her turn had come to her conclusion. Would that 
her inconstancy had not beguiled her from it! How much blood 
and ruin would have been saved! But King Alfonso had yet to 
learn what the Duke of Wellington had learnt in a shorter time. 
That in Spain two and two do not make four : that no one can 
calculate what his volcanic people would do, that people whose 
impromptu actions are guided by passions, which are as fierce as 
the sun in Africa, and as capricious and instantaneous as the 
hurricane. 

Primo de Rivera, who indulged the masses of the people as 
much as he insulted the politicians, and disquieted the parasites, 
>had his own scheme for political reform. It was to develop self- 
government in the municipalities. Every man of twenty-three, 
every woman not represented by a husband, was to be given a 
yote for the Mayor and the Municipal Council. And beyond the 
municipalities were the departments, and behind the departments 
the regions, which corresponded to the ancient Spanish kingdoms. 2 
This system was worked out by a brilliant young politician from 
Orense who had been made Minister of Finance. His name was 
Jos6 Calvo Sotelo. The same administrator reformed many 
scandals in administration, and worked out a sweeping scheme 
for local improvements. 3 The Dictator also organized five 
thousand new schools, he inaugurated an irrigation scheme in 
the valley of the Ebro, he pierced the Pyrenees with a new tunnel 
so as to bring Barcelona four hours nearer to Paris, and prepared 
another line to halve the distance between Valencia and Madrid. 
He effected an immense improvement in the roads: the main 
.arteries which had been impossible were made excellent, and 
other new ones were planned. Inaccessible villages were brought 
within reach of civilization. He reorganized the tourist trade, 
stimulated improvement in the sanitation of hotels, and, not least 
necessary, made ruthless war upon the bug. The primitive 
inhabitants of Las Hurdes above the Tagus had been living more 

1 J6rome et Jean Tharaud, Rendezvous Espagnols, p. 30. 

See Carta del Regimen Municipal, Madrid, 1924. 

See Anuario de Vida Local, Madrid, 1925, p. 934. 
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like beasts than men in their wretchedness : they were provided 
with the means of decent subsistence. And the King fathered a 
much greater scheme, a scheme for intellectual advancement, in 
the university city near Madrid. It was to be the principal intel- 
lectual centre of science and learning in the Spanish-speaking 
world. The noble achievements of Spain in the past, her link with 
Spanish America, her progress and enterprise in the twentieth 
century, and the magnificence of her national taste were exempli- 
fied for Spain and the world to see in two of the most beautiful 
exhibitions the world has ever seen, those of Barcelona and of 
Seville. Those two ventures alone were some of the most far- 
reaching benefits offered to our time. They united Spain and her 
surplus effort in the New World. They welcomed Spanish America 
home to a glorious tradition starred by a consecrated genius. 



VII 

So much the enterprise of the dictatorship achieved. But of 
course there were mistakes as well. There had been a quarrel 
with that all-powerful part of the army, the gunners. There had 
been a petroleum monopoly which antagonized powerful interests 
in New York and Amsterdam. And in 1929 after the boom all 
over the world, came the slump. It was the very year of the 
opening of the exhibitions. These had been too expensive : and 
the Budget, as well as the trade balance, sank heavily on the wrong 
side. Calvo Sotelo, brilliant as he was, had also made mistakes 
and Primo de Rivera was growing tired. He had lost his sense of 
judgment. He referred the question of his competence to the 
Captain-Generals, instead of either the people or their King. On 
29 January 1930, the King accepted his resignation. Primo did 
not wait in Spain, but fled to Paris, where he wrote four remark- 
able articles on his dictatorship. A few weeks later, on 16 March, 
worn out with weariness and disappointment, at the age of sixty, 
he died. 

He left an immense problem behind him. The King might at 
once have called back the old politicians, and held general 
elections. After all, he had interpreted the will of the people 
both in inaugurating the dictatorship and in dismissing Primo. 
But it was not easy for him to come to terms with the old politi- 
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cians after keeping them out of consideration for six and a half 
years. During those years, they and the journalists and the young 
intellectuals had been given very few chances to express them- 
selves. They had not unnaturally become embittered : they felt 
the deepest distrust of a king who had given such unquestioning 
support to a military dictator at their expense. And though it is 
true that the great masses of the people were happier, it must not 
be forgotten that without intellectual leaders, no country can get 
very far. Primo de Rivera had founded a patriotic union to 
support a non-party system: but it had proved a failure. The 
nobility, taking them as a whole, had no interest in any but them- 
selves. The business-men could not lead opinion in the universi- 
ties. Among the intellectuals, only one of real weight and impor- 
tance, Don Ramiro de Maeztu, had come to his support, and 
Don Ramiro was not a politician: he was a believer in the 
corporative state : he had written a book which when translated 
into English was called Liberty, Authority and Function. He was 
a follower of an earlier writer, Donoso Cort6s. On the other side 
were the politicians of every shade of opinion, and with them the 
majority of the young men. For Primo in his direction of opinion 
had censored the Press until he made the journalists sullen : but 
he had done nothing to direct the trend of the universities. In 
fact they were so strongly opposed to him that at his fall more 
than half of them were closed. 

King Alfonso had always been daring in his political moves, and 
for long so friendly to the Left that the Right felt a grudge against 
him. But even his spirit was unequal to an immediate entente 
with the political parties, and he replaced Primo de Rivera by 
yet another military dictatorship, that of General Berenguer. Its 
special task was to prepare for elections, but in this sense it 
accomplished nothing. The truth was that it did not believe in 
parliamentary elections, and it could not believe in them. The 
Spaniards, said The Times, would have to choose between King 
Alfonso and King Chaos. Naturally King Alfonso hesitated to 
give them the choice which they have since made themselves in 
spite of him. l In the summer of 1930 the King with his new Foreign 
Minister, the Duke of Alba, paid his usual visit to London. The 
last Labour Government was in power, and the country was not 
' The Times, 29 May 1930. 
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prospering. The horrors of the slump were upon it : but in that 
same year Spam's exchequer showed a credit balance of 80,000,000 
pesetas. In Barcelona the export of manufactured cotton had 
nearly doubled. King and Minister agreed that England at that 
moment, when compared with their own country, was not an 
advertisement for parliamentary election. 

But Spain was restive. The new dictatorship neither repressed 
criticism effectually, nor gave it satisfaction. Those who decided 
to go back to the old device of the nineteenth century, and to have 
a military revolt were now the revolutionaries. For thousands of 
young officers, like the university men, had been won over not 
only to opposition against their generals as dictators but actually 
to republicanism itself. Even republicanism was to be a military 
affair, attained by a revolt of officers. 

The revolt broke out in a grim little fortified town north of 
Saragossa, where the foothills of the Pyrenees meet the barren 
plain of Northern Aragon. A young officer of thirty-one, Galdn, 
who had been brought up in a charity school, whose principles 
were fiercely republican, who had the face of a cut-throat, and the 
exaltation of an enthusiast, turned his revolver upon the authority 
of his sovereign. This roused Berenguer to action. Galdn was 
condemned to death and exalted as a martyr. At this time, three 
leading intellectuals of Madrid actually formed a league "for 
the service of the Republic." These were a popular novelist, 
P6rez de Ayala; a brilliant philosopher, Ortega Gasset; and a 
fashionable specialist who had the Queen among his clients, 
Gregorio Maranon. "The monarchy," they wrote in a manifesto 
signed by all three of them, "is unequal to the task of regenerating 
the country, which must be undertaken by a republic. It would be 
childish to expect the monarch gracefully to bow to the new 
regime, and the people must be prepared to use their full influ- 
ence." The science of Dr. Maranon supplied them finally with a 
combined triumph of metaphor and hyperbole: "the monarchy," 
they said, "was in the last stage of decomposition." 



VIII 

Meanwhile, the republican leaders had been thrown into 
prison; shortly afterwards General Berenguer was replaced by 
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Admiral Aznar. Finally the republican agitators were released, 
and preparations were made for municipal elections. These were 
held on 12 April 1931. They gave on the whole a decisive majority 
to the monarchy : but that majority was not in the great towns. 
Madrid was particularly definite in its vote on the republican side. 
Of the first six countings, the votes had been 34,000 on the Left 
against 12,000 for the monarchists. In Barcelona the numbers 
were 90,000 against 33,000. 

Carried away by the excitement of the moment, and the ener- 
getic propaganda of the republicans, the Spanish voters in the 
cities had made it plain that they wanted a break with tradition. 
Lead whither that might, they would follow it; even in the 
country districts they finally decided to make their trial once 
more of a republican regime. " C'est surtout en Espagne," the 
great Lord Clarendon once wrote, "qifon aime a venir a Vappui du 
plusfort." 

King Alfonso had never aimed at governing against the will of 
the people. He was accused of every sort of tyranny : but when 
the actual accusations were formulated, they broke down. They 
could never prove anything against the King but that he had 
accepted the dictatorship when they themselves wanted it. When 
the Cortes on 25 November 1931 formally accused him, there 
were four counts in the indictment : neglect of his constitutional 
duties ; acceptance of the dictatorship ; Iese-majest4 towards the 
people; and complicity in administrative immorality. 

As to the first count, King Alfonso governed with complete 
regularity from 1903 to 1923, conforming to the Constitution that 
his administrative acts should be countersigned by a Minister. 
On the second count, the King, if he did not accept the dictator- 
ship, must either abdicate, or face civil war. As for the third and 
fourth counts, no one ever attempted to give them substance. 1 
Nevertheless, the fact remained that, according to the letter of 
the Constitution, he had not called another parliament within 
three months of the dissolution of the last. "The letter killeth," 
and Alfonso had to go. For Madrid, on hearing of the elections, 
had broken out into intense excitement. On Tuesday, 14 April, 
crowds surged noisily along the streets. A cheering mob escorted 
a lorry with the red and blue flag of the Students' Union. Almost 

1 Peers, Spanish Tragedy* pp. 78, 79. 

C 
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immediately afterwards, republican proclamations were handed 
out by boys. The red flag came out with the republican. In a 
broad flood the crowd moved towards the west of Madrid where 
on a terrace above the Manzanares, a grey baroque palace, above 
a terraced garden, looks out over the immense spaces of the rising 
plain to the Sierra Guadarrama, and the setting sun. 



IX 

There the King was making his last plans. It had been no part 
of the republican plan to have him come to harm, provided that 
he would quietly leave the country. For he was the only person 
who could possibly lead a movement against them: if he had been 
killed it would be a great scandal, and in any case in those days 
the kindliness of the Spanish heart still remained intact. If the 
King had remained there would at once have been horrors. The 
mob would have burst upon the palace. Not even the Civil 
Guard, not even the Army could have been trusted to defend it. 
The presence of the King was a danger to the lives of everyone 
in the palace. 

The King, through his long training, had developed one instinct : 
it was to represent the country as a whole with authority at the 
head of politics ; his skill at this game was admitted even by his 
enemies to be of the highest order; 1 and he could not but know 
that there was nothing more which at that moment he could do. 
He could not save his people against their will. He could only 
decide to give them another opportunity to judge more wisely when 
the ebullition was over, and he handed a manifesto to his ministers 
to say that he would temporarily abandon his prerogatives. 

"I renounce nothing of my rights," he said, "because rather 
than my own, they are a deposit accumulated by history, and I 
shall one day have to give a strict account of their keeping. 

"I am waiting to learn the real expression of the collective 
opinions of my people, and until the nation has spoken, I 
deliberately suspend the exercise of my royal power and depart 
from Spain, thus recognizing that she alone is mistress of her 
destiny. Yet to-day I think I am performing the duty dictated 
to me by love of my country, and I pray to God that other 

1 Madariaga, Spain, p. 147. 
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Spaniards may have as deep a comprehension of their duty as 
I have. I love Spain too well to shed her blood." 

Kings sometimes have responsibilities for maintaining order 
that are greater than the needs of immediate peace. But Don 
Alfonso could not see so far. He trusted that Spain would be as 
sane and loyal as in respect to himself he had generally known her. 
He still believed in the people whom he had represented from 
the very moment he was born, and who had given him all the 
prizes of their allegiance for forty-five inspiriting years. "His 
withdrawal," says Professor Entwistle, "was a calamitous loss 
to Spain of political knowledge and prudence." 1 And few 
guessed that with his departure, one dictatorship was merely to 
be changed for another. A dictatorship friendly to religious 
freedom and enemy to anarchy was to be exchanged for another, 
friendly to anarchy and enemy to religious freedom. 

Courageous and serene, the King took his farewell from a 
household whose lives were ruined and whose hearts were broken. 
Most of his servants were in a few days to face utter destitution : 
all were to be lonely and abandoned. In taking farewell of the 
man whose royalty had thrown over their lives the romance of 
singular privilege, their hearts tightened. "Viva el Rey!" they 
shouted at the top of their voices, and as the King answered 
" Viva Espana!" he faded from the sight of his guard. In a few 
minutes he had driven off from the terrace above the garden into 
the night. 

The misery and terror of the following hours in the Palace, 
with the mob howling for the blood of the Queen, who was abso- 
lutely undefended, meant not merely that its inmates were soon 
to scatter and suffer deprivation : it was prophetic of the years of 
crime, hunger, anguish, fury, havoc and bloodshed which were 
to overwhelm ever more deeply the cities and villages of Spain, 
whose politicians flattered themselves that the country was 
inaugurating an epoch of civilization and advancement. Capri- 
ciously and suddenly as it had arisen, the hurricane was to blow 
hard and long. The fierceness of the African sun was not to be 
hotter than the flames and lava which were to burst forth from 
Spain's volcanic people, those people whom in their wars of a 
century earlier the Duke had found it so hard to understand. 

1 Entwistle, The Listener, 12 January 1938, p. 62. 



CHAPTER II 

THE CHARACTER OF THE COUNTRY 

Quid digne memorare tuis, Hispania, terris 
Vox humana valet? CLAUDIAN. 

SNCE the Duke's time, the Spaniards had not greatly changed 
i their inner temper and genius, but the wonderful century 
ad not failed to leave its mark on them. The country which 
had so suddenly abandoned monarchy was neither effete, nor 
backward, nor like her neighbours. She was a noble and puissant 
nation, prosperous, strong, individual, proud, happy and ambi- 
tious. She had the outlook and the enterprise of youth. She was 
elastic and diversified, high tempered with the mettle of local 
animosities, eager, impatient, and joining life to love. The census 
of 1934 was to put the total number of inhabitants at 24,583,096 
people, while in 1920 it had been only 21,338,381. The population 
therefore was increasing at the rate of 250,000 a year, and should 
have reached twenty-five million by 1936 when the war broke out. 

With an area of 194,800 square miles, Spain was rather more 
than twice the size of Great Britain. Seven-eighths of the border 
of the peninsula are washed by the sea, and where the sea is near, 
vegetation is abundgiit^life is easy. 

Along the north-western shores from Vigo to the Bidassoa, a 
green stretch of country shows the beneficence of frequent rains : 
the scenery is ennobled along the northern coast of Asturias by 
a picturesque mountain chain culminating in the Picos de Europa. 
The people in these areas are few of them miserable : they are 
often grim, and lacking in refinement, much more so than their 
neighbours in south-western France. But on the southern coasts 
from Cape St. Vincent to Algeciras and then to Mdlaga, Cartagena 
and Valencia the coast has resemblances to Africa : these are count- 
ries of the palm, v the orange, the fig and the grape. As in Moslem 
lands, the people are here either luxurious or more primitive. They 
are also more emotional. " All in turns," said Byron of Seville, " is 

20 
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love or prayer." From Valencia up to Catalonia comes a more 
practical and hard-working type than is to be found elsewhere in 
Spain : people with a gift for business, who have been called the 
Jews of Spain, and have much Phoenician blood. Of the great 
inland stretches all are placed at a considerable altitude. Here is 
the essential Spain. Great solemn austere landscapes have 
imprinted their character on the people. Rain is rare. Although 
the sun when it shines is bright, winter is long and hard: and 
summer a season of dry heat. In Old Castile the plateau is higher 
still. Burgos is 3,000 feet high, Segovia 3,400, Avila 3,500; these 
districts have long been denuded of forests, and their bareness 
has accentuated the violence of the climate. The winter storms 
turn their rivers into floods, which dry to a brackish trickle in the 
heat of summer. The people win from the inclemency of nature 
something of its own hardihood. Heroism, and a certain mingling 
of idealism with humour, is the heritage of the soul of Spain. 
Her knightliness survives, and is fascinated by two solemn 
realities: the Church and Death. These are a people not of 
orange-girls playing with castanets, or tambourines, or of lovers 
singing serenades, but of a peasantry living not uncontent in 
poverty, and hardship. Those green valleys and sterile mountains;' 
those boundless plains and broken sierras, those gardens of vine 
and orange, those vast wastes, silent and lonely but for the flight 
of the bittern or the hum of the wild bee, invite us to fly from 
the proverbial monotony of Europe to the racy freshness of 
that unchanged, unchangeable country "where antiquity," said 
Ford, "treads on the heels of to-day, where Paganism disputes 
the very Altar with Christianity, where indulgence and luxury 
contend with privation and poverty, where a want of all that is 
generous is blended with the most devoted, heroic virtues, where 
erudition and ignorance stand in violent and striking contrast." 1 
The two types of Spanish character, often found in a single person, 
are those of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. 
The regions of their land were with them a presence and a power. 

1 R. Ford, The Present War in Spain, p. 73. 
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It was not until the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella that Spain 
was made one. Bringing together Castile and Aragon, which 
already embraced Catalonia, they also conquered Granada, and 
added Andalusia and La Mancha to their dominions. But already 
five centuries of Moorish influence had brought its peculiar con- 
tribution to the Spanish genius. It had orientalized the language, 
the customs, and the blood. The Spaniards, who were always an 
independent race, had become more arbitrary, more oblique, 
more liable to fits of violence. 1 The fights with the Moors had 
made them even more militant than before. Their position as 
fighters for the Faith had earned them a singular privilege, that 
of being dispensed from age to age from abstinence from meat 
on Fridays. They had, in order to fight better, become heavy 
meat-eaters, and they ate their meat so late at night that it lay 
heavy on their sleep. A curious ponderousness hung over the 
expression of children even at their play : it was the weight of an 
over-loaded stomach. The truth was that the Spaniard had been 
so often short of food that when he could eat sufficient he ate 
too much. 

After the unification of Spain by the Catholic sovereigns, Spain 
had, as we have seen, discovered, conquered, evangelized and 
exploited the Americas. A stream of riches poured up the 
Guadalquivir to Seville, and through Seville into all the cities of 
Spain. The old fertility of fancy that had shown in their Gothic 
cathedrals remained with them, but now it joined to a sense of 
wealth. They lived in an age of gold. After Cervantes had given 
Spain Don Quixote, and Zorilla La Celestina, the country still 
remembers Don Juan. Calder6n revived the knightly Spanish 
grace and dignity; Murillo, the Spanish Bunyan, wedded the 
joys of mysticism to the homely experiences of the people: 
Beruguete, Montanes and Roldan carved figures individual and 
impressive. Velazquez, abler with his media than any of them, 
had shown a superb power of choice, of arrangement and of 
technique. His landscapes breathe the air of sunlight or the 
blowing wind, his portraits and his groups stand out, each with 
1 L. Bertrand and Sir Charles Petrie, History of Spain, p. 232. 
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the pith and savour of manhood. The following century had 
ended with the gradual development of Goya a painter who 
could see a man's soul in his eye and leave it to us living on his 
canvas. In his universality, he is the Shakespeare of Spanish 
painting. Goya seldom came in touch with great men: never 
with one as great as himself. Life itself to him was rich and full 
of pregnant issues. He saw in the Spanish people something 
which the imagination could invest with more magnificence than 
his French contemporary, Houdon, could express in his studies of 
men of superb genius. It was enough for Goya that a Spaniard 
should be a man or woman : for humanity through all varieties 
means most to us in the intimacy of one individual who in that 
intimacy tells us the best we know of life. 

Gentlemen of solemn demeanour, or impetuous blood, mystics, 
fascinating women, all these had made Spain yet more surely 
herself before the adventures and developments of the nineteenth 
century reminded her that she also was in Europe. With her 
characteristic energy, she had assimilated modern inventions. Her 
wine-merchants did a thriving business in the South : from Seville 
and Valencia she exported oranges: her ships sailed from 
Barcelona to Spanish America: she developed cotton manufac- 
tures. In Bilbao, she was industrialized : she had important mines 
in Vizcaya, Asturias, Andalusia and Extremadura. Madrid 
became a great modern city, clean and ordered like Munich. And 
then finally, as we have seen, transport had improved : the hotels 
had become clean ; the roads suitable for motor traffic. And yet 
the character of the Spaniard remained apart and strongly out- 
lined ; his vitality phenomenal : his women buxom, athletic and 
sparkling : the Spaniards were not only handsome, they were well 
dressed even if they lived in poverty : and the finest types were 
not always in society. " The masses," said Ford, " the least spoiled 
and the most rational, stand like pillars amid ruins." But in the 
last phase of the long movement of advance the intellectual 
leaders as well as the artists became a power in Europe. Zuloaga, 
the Sargent of Spain, though himself a Basque, saw into the soul 
of Castile, and threw it out upon his canvas with its solemn 
dignity, and its sense of living in a land of extremes. The restrained 
dramatic power of his portraits, his extraordinary capacity for 
rendering embroidery, lace and chiffon, his appreciation of the 
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value of each separate personality are accompanied by a feeling 
for the movement of people in rough villages, in fortified cities, 
for the fierce lights and fierce darkness of a wild sky, and for 
scenes of mountain, valley or rock, or city walls, or village streets 
which in a mingling of severity with romance unite themselves 
with the spirit of the storm. 1 Anglasa-Camarada interpreted a 
more flamboyant type, and, long before, Sarolla of Valencia had 
fixed the flash of light on water and flesh in pictures that seemed 
made of sea and luminous air. There had been a musical revival. 2 
Spain was rich in writers, novelists, philosophers, essayists, 
historians, who in varied books showed one every aspect of her 
life and imagination. In Anibal Gonzalez she had a great 
architect, who showed his genius in his building for the Exposition 
at Seville. Those two exhibitions of 1929 showed that the Spaniard, 
if his imagination were inflamed with an artistic ideal, could 
organize as well as create. The achievements of his country had 
endowed him with standards of taste. 



m 

But what one noticed in the country most of all was that its 
inhabitants were magnetic and robust. The fine persons that had 
attracted the admiration of Napier and Laborde in 1810 had not 
deserted the Spain of our own day. 3 Spain was a country of 
youth, not of age. Old people were rarely to be seen. Nature 
brought new types generously forward, and prevented the old and 
infirm from lingering too long. These young people knights of 
human energy 4 had so much natural zest in life that, entering 
the train, they would talk with undiminished zest, and without a 
single pause, through a night journey, of perhaps twelve, or even 
fifteen hours, feeling only at the end what a pity it was that these 
brief exchanges should be interrupted by so short a journey. 

Admirable as individuals, admirable also in their sense of family 
loyalty, their failure still came when they attempted to combine. 
"Taken by himself," said Ford, of the Spaniard, "he is true and 

1 See Zuloaga, by Camille Mauclair, Payot, 20 francs, for an excellent 
study of this painter. 

See J. B. Trend, A Picture of Modern Spain, pp. 160-5. 

Laborde, View of Spain, V, 268. 

4 Rube*n Darfo, Yo soy el caballero de la humana energia. 
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valiant ; the nicety of his Pundonor or point of personal honour 
is proverbial to him, as an individual, you can safely trust your 
life, your fame and purse. Yet history treating of these individuals 
in the collective, Juntados, presents the foulest examples of mis- 
behaviour." 1 The hopelessness of their parliament had been 
admitted even by their parliamentarians. "It is very hard that 
what is for the good of all cannot prosper," had been the lament 
of King Alfonso at Seville in 1922, "because of the trivialities of 
politics." 2 A veteran republican, Lerroux, in the same year 
endorsed this. "What happens here is the old story of the good 
Canons and the bad Chapter. We are all here very clever, very 
worthy, and very good, but the Parliament could not be worse." 
The King had naturally felt more comfortable when Primo de 
Rivera had freed him and Spain from these. But Primo made 
the opposite mistake of insulting the politicians of every party, 
and clapping his handcuffs on any number of them. The idea 
that an opposition was more useful than a system of espionage 
was one that Spaniards, like Orientals, were simply unable to 
entertain. For it is only a strong government which can see 
that its critics in parliament and press are both supplying it with 
facts it needs to know, and with ideas on which to act. The 
Spanish electoral system, far from being an adjunct of govern- 
ment, had always been a sport pursued for its own ends. "The 
Cortes and constitution have long been mere words, and the 
elections a mockery. The Governadores and the alcaldes have 
invariably tampered with the registers, and intimidated the voters, 
while opposition candidates, if elected, have been terrorized by 
the sword." 3 So Ford again had written of the system, which 
England had evolved, as he saw it applied in Spain. His words had 
never been truer that in those days of uproar and intrigue which 
immediately preceded and have followed without fail the departure 
of King Alfonso. 

The Spaniards were more than ever a people of contrasts. They 
are inclined to inertia and yet have bursts of ferocious energy : 
they are kind, yet they can be cruel : they are sensuous and self- 
indulgent, yet no nation has taken more satisfaction in suffering, 
can do more work on meagre meals, or show itself more stoical. 

1 Ford, Handbook, 1888, p. 3. * Afro Politico, 1923. 

" Ford, Handbook, 1888, p. 3. 
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They alternate between rigour and ease, between fighting and 
friendliness. Fascinated by the immediate, they demand the 
eternal They are a people of oscillations ; preys to an incessant 
pendulum, they swing between innumerable contrasts. Energetic 
in initiative, they lack, as Azorin admitted, ability to follow up the 
projects. 1 "They are perpetually projecting enterprises," Napier 
had said, "which they have not sufficient vigour to execute." 
In other words, they are explosive. "We punish with solemnity 
and rigour," said one of them, "to satisfy our sense of justice; 
and then, without noise or outcry, we pardon the condemned 
criminal to satisfy our desire of mercy." 2 How true that has been 
of the last fifteen years of Spain ! 



IV 

It is hard to deny that in their natures more elements of savagery 
have remained than in other parts of Europe, but this is by no 
means all to their disadvantage. Organization, comfort, and 
sophistication are not the best schools of noble living, but with 
the primitiveness of Spain has gone both a fine and noble character 
and a mystic fervour. The country was the most Catholic in the 
world. " The omnipresence of Catholicism in Spain," wrote Sefior 
de Madariaga in the fourth year of the Republic, "is evident, and 
its deep-rootedness is proverbial." 3 Unamuno had noticed, how- 
ever, that the only religion that can satisfy heart and will must be 
recognized as a definite revelation. This revelation provides a 
consolation and an answer to man's thirst for life. Solo Dios basta, 
as Santa Teresa had said : God alone is enough one might hear 
that in Castile from one's kitchen-maid. But this revelation must 
exceed, said Unamuno, or even conflict with human philosophy. 
So that the sense of life in men, and in peoples, is the cause of an 
inevitable struggle and tragedy. The individual thinker must 
recognize the value of his own thought, and yet realize that it 
offers no guarantee against the menace of death. For that, he 
must turn to the Church. The Spaniard did turn to the Church, 
yet in doing so, he must to some extent sacrifice his own indivi- 

1 Azorin, La Voluntad, p. 55, quoted by Aubrey Bell, The Magic of 
Spain, p. 23. 

2 Mendndez Pelayo, quoted by H. Ellis, The Soul of Spain, p. 23. 
1 S. de Madariaga, Anarquia o Gerarchia. 
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dualism. And so to Spain as a whole, as to Unamuno in himself, 
Christianity became a mortal struggle of life and death, a perpetual 
crucifixion, and life itself a death agony. Birth, life and death all 
have within them the element of suffering, of effort and of conflict : 
and in the Form nailed to die on the Crucifix, so dear to Spanish 
piety, Unamuno saw the only comprehensive symbol of his own 
experience, and Spain's. 

Yet her people were still especially devoted to the Blessed Virgin, 
as Ford had had occasion to remark at the execution of a criminal; 
and a philosopher other than Unamuno might have argued that, 
for them, the Divine could not be sundered from the joys of 
human love or family affection. Andalusian workmen, belonging 
to extremist organizations, would go wild with enthusiasm for a 
favourite statue of the Madonna. And very often in spite of the 
familiarity of their imaginations with death, the Spaniards showed 
themselves humane and cheerful men of the day. Perhaps they 
set a higher value on their lives on earth because they felt that they 
were short. The individual Spaniard, still like the outstanding 
man of genius, was warm, vital, fiery ; and Spain's art and literature 
draw upwards like fire. "Nature is subordinated to man, man 
to God," says a lover of Spain, "in a great universal chain reach- 
ing heavenward." 1 

The national amusement is the drama of life and death. "The 
Spanish have always been guerrilleros," wrote Ford, and bull- 
fights had not grown less popular in the intervening time, "such 
a cruel mimic game of death and cunning must be extremely 
congenial. From very habit they either see not or are not offended 
by the painful and bloody details which must distress the unaccus- 
tomed stranger, while, on the other hand, the interest of the awful 
tragedy is undeniable, irresistible, and all absorbing. The display 
of manly courage, nerve and agility, and all on the verge of death, 
is most exciting. There are features in a bold bull with accom- 
plished combatants which carry all before them." 2 And above 
all, what depths of success in the finished drama. "It is indeed 
the triumph of knowledge over brute force: all that was fire, fury, 
passion and life falls in an instant, still for ever." 3 

1 Aubrey Bell, Bulletins of Spanish Studies, January 1936, p. 13. 

8 Ford, Handbook, 1888, p. 74. Cf. edition of 1845, p. 738. "The 
dazzling glare fires up man and beast to madness in a raging thirst for 
blood." Ford, Handbook, 1888, p. 73. 
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Such then as Spain had been in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, so, through all bewildering, she remained in the 
twentieth. These were the various ingredients: Castilian pride, 
Catalan thrift, Andalusian imagination, Gallegan dullness, the 
grimness and piety of Navarre, the stubbornness of Aragon, the 
oriental cunning of Valencia and Murcia ; and with these a pride 
in tradition and costume, a sense of being the sons of their ancient 
kingdoms, rather than subjects of the national king. But through 
all these differences ran the common characteristics we have 
observed : the Spaniards as a whole were individual, refractory, 
inconstant, heroic, fervent for ideals, ardent for the promise of the 
moment, and proud of being themselves. 1 "From Madrid to 
heaven," said the Madrilenos, "and in heaven a window to look 
at Madrid." "If God were not God," ran an old Castilian saying, 
"he would be the King of the Spains, with the one of France 
for his cook." 2 



VI 

This saving pride was worth cultivating, as long as it kept Spain 
running along the roads which so individual a temperament had 
marked out for her. But it was less happy when it went from 
individualism to anarchy. From 1893 till 1923 the Spanish police, 
for all their efficiency and their heroism, had been unable to 
prevent systematic murder. The movement, as we have seen, 
had never been more atrociously successful than in 1923, when 
it provided a logical reason to Primo for forcing on a willing Spain 
a government that could maintain order. In 1931 that system of 
restraint had broken down, and the anarchist movement, the 
tenacity of which had not lessened in the decades, was able to 
grow. Everywhere alike its object was to destroy the traditional 
constitution of society, and it was looking for a spontaneous 
reaction in the masses that were ripe for its production and 

1 Cf. the estimate of Spanish character in The Magic of Spain, by Aubrey 
Bell. 

* Ford, Gatherings, Everyman's edition, pp. 14, 15. 
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menace. 1 The volcanic element in the Spanish nature, the native 
insubordination of the people, and their poverty, made them an 
obvious soil for the leaders of anarchism to throw their fatal seed : 
and this the more because the hardness into which they had been 
born, with their climate, their plateaux and their sierras, was 
accentuated by the luxury of their irresponsible landowners : but 
of all the peoples in Spain the most suitable for this fell purpose 
were the Catalans, whose tenacity added strength to their ferocity, 
and whose poverty, even in the mind of Dante, had been associated 
with greed. 2 

All through the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, the Communist 
International had continued to work underground. They had 
organized a political strike on 10 October 1927, and a general 
strike in Barcelona in 1928. The communists managed to publish 
and circulate pamphlets, and even a bulletin. After the fall of 
Primo, when the prospect of a less authoritative regime came in 
sight, the agitators were more active, and general strikes became 
disquietingly frequent. In June they disturbed Seville, Malaga, 
Granada, and Bilbao: in September, Galicia and Asturias; in 
November, Madrid and Barcelona. 3 Later they were defeated in 
Bilbao, and spread to Coruiia, Santander, Bilbao, Tolosa, 
Pamplona and Logrono. 

The chance for which the revolutionaries had so long been 
waiting came with the Republic in 1931. The Plenary Congress 
of the Executive Committee of Comintern had been sitting in 
Moscow before King Alfonso's position was made impossible: 
and it was noted immediately afterwards that "the prerequisites 
of a revolutionary crisis are being created at a rapid rate in 
Spain." 4 

For the anarchists had little interest in the mere fall of a 
monarch as long as the social and economic system remained 
undisturbed. The republican leaders of Spain appealed to the 
world as democrats, as supporters of liberal institutions, as men 
who believed in those free movements of trade, as of opinion, so 

1 Ford, Handbook, p. 749. 

* Dante, Divina Commedia: "Tavara poverta di Catalogna. Paradise, 
viii. 77. 

* Peers, Spanish Tragedy, p. 13. 

* For this, and an exposition of the whole anarchist movement in Spain 
at this time, see Godden, Conflict in Spain, chapter II. 
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dear to the nineteenth century in Europe, and which were as 
dogmas to the United States of America. But it soon became 
evident that they neither could, nor would, develop into another 
France, another England, or another America. The impulses of 
European revolution in 1932 were not those of 1832. Their objects 
had been defined by Lenin as preparations of violence to bring in 
another kind of dictatorship, with no sort of freedom for mind 
or spirit. They set up an Inquisition to rid Spain not of heretics, 
but of Christians. 



VII 

During the republic, organizations had crystallized. There were 
first the old traditional Marxists of Trotsky, the P.O.U.M. who 
looked on religion as an opiate, on the priests as reactionaries, 
and on the Catholic Church as tyranny. There were the U.G.T., 
the Socialist Labour organization who believed that they must 
hurry on as fast as they could to win in a fortnight what else 
might take twenty years. In improving the lot of the workmen as 
a whole there was the more extreme C.N.T. whose weapon was 
strikes and violence; and finally there was the F.A.I., which had 
the initiative, which had had a long tradition of terrorism, and 
which looked on the whole social organ as a devilish mistake 
curbing the free movement of the noble human soul, which they 
felt should be free to gratify its natural impulses. Their apostle 
was more exclusively Mikhail Bakunin, who was born in 1814, 
and who after many ardours and endurances died in 1876, and 
whose influence on the extremists of Spain had, as we saw, always 
rivalled that of Karl Marx. An educated man, he, in sensitiveness, 
had reacted against the repression of the Poles into a horror of 
all authority, "All authority, and all influence, privileged, 
patented, official and legal, even when it has proceeded from 
universal suffrage;" for he was "convinced that it must always 
turn to the profit of a dominating and exploiting minority, against 
the interests of the immense majority enslaved." 1 Any authority, 
collective or individual, human or divine, was equally repugnant 
to him. His teachings came like the voice of revelation to the 
more fanatical individualists of Spain, who copied the example he 

1 Bakunin, Dieu et VEiat. 
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himself had given of lawlessness and insurrection, combined with 
the same sensitive idealism. They had reason for their animosity 
against governments : for their experience of them might have 
induced anybody to see if one might not do better without them. 
They were the new Shelleys of Spain, bleeding from their fall 
upon the thorns of life. "We must destroy all the selfish past," 
they cried, "and from its ashes a new world will arise." The 
quietist Molinos had been their Spanish precursor. Their ecstatic 
impulses they regarded as the movement of the god within them : 
and even communism, when it met the impact of their ardour, 
dissolved into a communism never known before: libertarian 
communism. 

"What on earth is libertarian communism?" asked an Irishman 
who found the phrase too Irish for him. 

"Libertarian communism," was the Spaniard's answer, "means 
that everyone may do exactly what he pleases." 1 



VIII 

All these revolutionary organisms were bound soon to come 
to grips with their real enemy, the Christian Church. Not in itself 
a political organization, not opposed to democracies or republics 
as such, the Church, which had always modified the anarchical 
tendency in Spain, was the most formidable obstacle to it or to 
communism. It was very far from being the corrupt institution 
generally imagined. "After all the perverted and malicious 
industry that has been exerted in the examination of the question," 
says Laborde who was anything but clerically minded, "the result 
has turned out highly favourable to the superior orders of the 
Spanish clergy, who are for the most part exempt from those 
irregularities which are charged (not altogether without reason) 
on the clergy of other countries. . . . From the period of the 
re-conquest of Spain from the Moors, most of the public establish- 
ments owe their foundation to the clergy, by whom also whole 
towns have been rebuilt and raised from their ruins. The most 
beautiful aqueducts, fountains and public walks in the cities have 

1 Professor Walter Starkie in the Fortnightly Review, December 1936. 
p. 686. For a fuller account of this read Kaminski, Ceux de Barcelone, 
pp. 114-16. 
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been constructed at the expense of their bishops, from whom also 
the poor have received the most effectual relief in times of scarcity, 
epidemic disease, and war." 1 

Such was the office of the Spanish Church before it had to 
forfeit its revenues, most of which went into the hands of parasites, 
whether they were landowners, or functionaries in sinecures. But, 
except where compromise with Liberalism was concerned, 
the Church still maintained its tradition of teaching Spain the 
lessons of peace. It believed in the higher honours of civil 
authority, and honour to kings (or if need be, presidents) as 
supreme. It exerted everywhere an influence in the direction of 
continuity and order. Opposing strife and dissensions of every 
kind, cultivating patience, long suffering, meekness, and charity, 
it gave an infinite scope to infinite passions; and cooling the 
furnace of the heart from excessive burning, it spread like sea 
breezes in the sunlight that generous kindliness and courtesy 
which were Spain's daily breath. 

It had both directed and chastened the fervid energies of the 
Peninsula. To the wildness of her kingdoms it had brought a 
more than Roman peace. It cultivated peace as an equilibrium of 
forces under a spiritual principle to attain a spiritual end through 
the betterment of men. The Peace it taught was "the tranquillity 
of order, divine, national, social and individual, which insures to 
everyone his place and gives him what is his due, putting the glory 
of God above all duties, and making the brotherly service of all 
derive from his love." 2 It advocated trust, orison, self-sacrifice, 
praise, thanksgiving. Far from giving licence to passion, it made 
chastity, continence and modesty the gateway to the pure joys 
of the heart. It looked upwards and onwards to eternal life. In 
this, as in every other particular, it meant that to the materialism 
in which the idealists of the left sought to perfect an emancipated 
world, its victory would be death. There was no organism more 
salutary in Spain, except for its self-defence against Liberal 
reform. But among the Spaniards, suspicion soon leads to con- 
tumacy, and none of us abandon all our natural characters simply 
because we are baptized, or ordained. 

1 Laborde, View of Spain, V, 34, 35. 

8 Letter of the Spanish Bishops, 1 July 1937, Eng. trans., p. 5. 
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IX 

Against the deeply rooted and far-reaching influence of the 
Church, the revolutionary movement had always organized, 
but its greatest effort was still to be made. The F.A.I, and the 
P.O.U.M., had linked up with the U.G.T., the general union of 
workers in organized labour, and won Largo Caballero over 
from constitutional socialism to definite communism : and, since 
it was a question of obtaining a majority in the Cortes, all these 
had combined to attack that union of the Centre with the Right 
which had been working for religious freedom; to all these 
movements, the republican leader, Don Manuel Azafia, as the 
strong man, had given a willing leadership, and his reward was 
to be that, placed at the summit of the political system, he should 
continue to work with them, to make Spain into a revolutionary 
state : a state on the model of Russia : of Russia which though 
not incapable of economic reforms and even prodigies : not dead 
to the welfare of the people : not without its own kind of reform- 
ing zeal for the betterment of the world : was yet opposed to 
everything that tradition, genius or the spirit had made of Spain 
and of Western Europe. Having destroyed the monarchy the 
Republic must now engage with the Church, the Army, and with 
all traditional authority. 

So strong was Communism that in their struggle against it 
Germany and Italy had in turn surrendered the rights which fifty 
years before they had revered as freedom: so strong was that 
force that King Alfonso said that parliament could no longer 
stand against it. And now it came into Spain not merely as a 
sting from the wasps' nests of Barcelona, but as linked with two 
forces that Spain's instinctive weapon of pride would have 
advised her at other times to repel : the forces of modern French 
liberalism, and those of Russian Marxism which had combined 
in the school of L6on Blum. The one had beguiled Spain intellec- 
tually from her orbit : the other had brought an epidemic into those 
large, healthy, energetic masses of the people, who, Spanish and 
unspoiled, still, as in the days of Ford, stood like pillars amid 
ruins. 

The result was that a new element of danger had come into the 

D 
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situation, which in time was to lead to a result more interesting 
for Spain's neighbours than what had happened before from her 
incessant guerrillas. Never through the Middle Ages had the 
Spaniards lived in peace. Honour, romance and spiritual zeal, 
culminating in bloodshed, had driven them down the centuries, 
as we have seen, to make them unique in Europe. When not 
fighting outside, or engaged in wild adventures in the Americas or 
the Indies, they had been driven to fighting among themselves. 
Their last long draught of monarchy, though even that had been 
interrupted by the American War, and much anarchist activity, 
more and more strengthened from Russia, had it appears been 
more than they could stand. The process of advancement had 
been too speedy: the bloodshed and destruction had been too 
rare : the onrush of international influence in the new world of 
invention had sent them headlong. It had thrown a new signifi- 
cance into the temperamental conflict within themselves which 
Unamuno had expounded. 



But the elements in the Second Republic had little that one 
might not have compared with those of their first Republic of 
sixty to seventy years before. It was summed up at that time by 
that Duke of Sexto who finally restored Alfonso XII to the throne 
in 1875. 

"To lose a single battle," he wrote, "has always meant the 
loss of the throne. But to conquer revolutions it has always 
needed several battles. And that is only natural. The monarchy 
is represented by the unity of its government. When that is over- 
come, then the monarchy collapses, since its party is composed 
of the settled classes, who, by their very nature, are of little 
help in time of struggle and uncertainty. On the contrary, 
revolutionary governments, favoured in Spain by the spirit 
of provincial independence, identifying themselves more and 
more with the masses in every part of the country, certainly 
lack unity, and therefore in one way they are weaker and more 
disorderly. But to conquer them one battle is not sufficient : 
it needs a whole campaign, above all when the revolutionary 
organization is complete, as is now the case. 
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" But can we therefore argue the revolution invincible? Quite 
the contrary. It will not succumb within a fixed time to a move- 
ment from without, but on account of its very turbulence, it 
moves quickly towards the abyss ; and when it stands on the 
edge, the lightest impulse will hurl it down into the bottomless 
pit which opens out of its uncertainties. At the final moment 
it will compass its own destruction. 

"For the excesses of revolution make it intolerable to the 
immense majority, and the classes which by their traditions are 
essentially peaceful and even timid are made the victims of 
vexations and of the threat of poverty so as to awaken all the 
living forces of society. And with these part of the Revolu- 
tionary Government finally unites, because there is no one who 
in the end is not worn out by the demands of the masses : for 
these, finally, are impossible to satisfy. This is the eternal history 
of reactions. 

"The proletariat, who has been made to believe that all its 
fortune was summed up in the revolution, and who more than 
any other class has to feel the rigours of poverty, which is the 
inseparable companion of disorder, will very soon be bitterly 
disillusioned." 1 

Such had been the experience of the Republic in the years 1873 
and 1874. These conditions and difficulties returned with astound- 
ing completeness from 1931 to 1936. Fate had ordained that in 
the second generation, in the changed world which sixty years had 
made in Europe, Spain should pass through a second ordeal to 
prove her individuality, and adapt her traditions. Few realized 
at first how much she had remained and must remain herself: 
that her lot was still to be neither less cruel nor less magnificent 
than it had been. For she had now to engage with those sinister 
forces of destruction which in our own days threaten the heir of 
Europe's ages. "Unchain the popular anarchy in country and 
town, magnify it till it rolls like a raging avalanche, devouring and 
destroying." 2 This had been the order of Bakunin. There were 
elements in Spain about to obey this command. 



1 Abridged from Conde de Benalua's Memorias\ quoted by R. Sencourt 
in Spain's Uncertain Crown, p. 234-7. 
4 E. H. Carr, Bakunin, p. 435. 



CHAPTER III 
HOW THE REPUBLIC BEGAN 

The five years of the Second Republic, contrasted with 
the seven years of the preceding dictatorship, present a picture 
of Statesmanship receding before an ever increasing avalanche 
of chaos. 1 PROFESSOR W. C. ATKINSON. 

IN the excitement of Don Alfonso's departure, Spain forgot, 
for a few weeks, her temper and her history. Then it seemed 
as though the republic had come in perfect peace. It was 
thought to be the augury of a better age that one could have a 
completely bloodless revolution. Even the Queen, in spite of her 
terrible night in Madrid, had been able to leave the country un- 
molested. The Royal Family were living, apparently without any 
real inconvenience, at their usual hotel in Paris, the Meurice. 
Men thought Spain had merged her striking individuality into 
that of the modern average, comfortable country with a temper 
harmonious to the fact that her hotels were among the most 
modern in Europe, and her remotest villages lit by electric light. 
The whole nation seemed at first so extraordinarily calm that the 
new leader of the Republic boasted that neither banks nor 
convents needed any longer to be guarded, that shops could remain 
open, that even jewellers did not need to take precautions and all 
could walk freely through the streets, and that on the fifth day 
of the revolution a procession of a hundred thousand people 
passed through Madrid without the least disorder. 2 

People so well behaved deserved a reward : and many promises 
were made to them. They were told they were to be allowed freely 
to enter the parks and palaces of the King. Grants were made in 
aid of unemployment, and a sum equivalent to 10,000 was paid 
out in Seville alone. Promises of local autonomy were made to the 
provinces, and the country was edified by seeing its intellectuals 
in the splendour of its Embassies. Senor Perez de Ayala was sent 
to take the place in London of the Marquis Merry del Val ; the 

1 Dublin Review, July 1937, p. 41. El Sot, 3 May 1931. 
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Paris post having been refused by Maranon, and Julian Besteiro, 
was given to another novelist from Buenos Aires, Senor Danvila, 
and Don Salvador de Madariaga, who, as Professor of Spanish at 
Oxford, had given for several years far more attention to propa- 
ganda against the sovereign of his country than to meeting the 
requirements of his pupils, was rewarded for this enterprise with the 
Embassy at Washington. 

The leader of the revolution was himself a kindly and cheerful 
politician who had once been Minister of War, but removed for 
incompetence. Many of his colleagues were to make their 
bunkers in the sands of time. Largo Caballero, after serving a 
term of imprisonment under the parliamentarians for causing 
strife and sedition among the working classes, had represented 
the claims of the workmen's organizations as Minister for Labour 
under Primo de Rivera. A large man who hid behind slow- 
thinking and slow-speaking a certain oriental duplicity, combined 
with a strong sense of the needs of his class, and a manner that 
carried a certain conviction, he had passed back with some speed 
from his service to the dictatorship to his unity with those who 
hated it: but it may be taken that his object was to help his 
organizations whenever occasion seemed to demand it. Indalecio 
Prieto had been an extreme journalist of the Left, who had yet 
managed to make money in Bilbao, and who therefore not 
unnaturally took the portfolio of Finance. Marcelino Domingo 
had himself been a schoolmaster, and desired to push forward the 
necessary reforms in education which Primo had begun. Nicolau 
d'Olwer was in the Ministry because he was a Catalan, though he 
was among them a man of mark. Miguel Maura was the son of a 
conservative Prime Minister who had been made a Duke, and 
counted as the representative of conservative parliamentarians. 
As Minister of the Interior, he was to be in the responsible posi- 
tion of maintaining public order. Fernando de los Rlos was the 
nephew of the noble idealist and reformer, Francisco Giner, 
who with Angel Ganivet had been one of the inspiring men of the 
new Spain of the twentieth century. Senor de los Rios had been a 
Professor of Law at Granada when the Bishop there, an ultra 
conservative, had used influence to prevent the Professor's free 
expression of opinion on the subject of the Deluge; he, having 
had to sacrifice his post, hid, not unnaturally, under his urbane 
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manner, a desire to revenge himself upon the Church. This, with 
the administration of justice, was placed under his control. 
Lerroux, as his French name implied, viewed politics with an 
objectivity and consistency that were very rare in the country. 
He had always been a republican, had been exiled, but believed 
not in revenge but in the free expression of opinion on either side, 
even from his enemies. To the Ministry of War was sent Azana, 
a heavy, loud-voiced and unprepossessing man, whose name 
means exploit. Born in the middle classes, and educated at the 
College of the Escorial, he had, after being asked to leave a Cadet 
College, lived till middle age as an efficient functionary without 
attracting attention, but of late months had become a forceful 
speaker on the republican side at the Ateneo, the intellectual 
club in Madrid, which had long been a political centre. Seven 
out of these ten men were members of the Grand Orient. 1 



ii 

Such was the group, supported by many professors, civil 
servants, lawyers and, above all, journalists who set out in all 
earnestness to make Spain as much like France as they could. 
Many of them felt that the peculiarities of their country were a 
disgrace. Many of them were close friends of M. Lion Blum, 
and referred to him for guidance. Some of them had been 
schooled actually in Moscow. They had not been very proud of 
their country as they had known it. The opening sentence of 
La Nave de los Locos by Pio Baroja had been written a few years 
before. "In arriving at the frontier, and noticing the calm and 
order which reigned in France, his imagination turned back at 
once, in melancholy, to that ship of maniacs bloody, messy, 
impoverished, torn in pieceswhich was his country." This 
many of them felt to be a true picture of Spain. And so when the 
April days began to bring the glow of the sun back into the bracing 
air of Madrid, and exhilaration tingled naturally through their 
veins, the new men set out to turn Spain into something other 
than she had been. The Ministers had little time to attend to 
public business : they lived in receiving friends and congratula- 

1 J. Marques-Riviere, Comment la Franc Ma$onnerie fait une Revolution, 
pp. 116-18. 
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tions. Occasionally they travelled to receive ovations, and the 
vociferous welcomes which Barcelona had lately given to Don 
Alfonso were now exceeded in warmth by that given to Alcala 
Zamora. The journalists of the Left, so long restrained, could 
now write columns of high hopes, felicitation, or, what was more 
enjoyable still, of vituperation and attack, and the politicians set to 
work to give Spain a new republican constitution on the very 
latest democratic models. That alone provided for the country 
many an hour of pleasurable excitement. 

From 14 April to 10 May, Spain was quiet. King Alfonso's 
departure seemed to have made little difference in the country's 
outward life. But in that second week of May, two notices 
appeared. One from the King, repeating what he had said in his 
first manifesto that he had always tried to do his best for the 
people, that he hoped for justice from history, and that he was 
determined to place no obstacle in the way of the present govern- 
ment. The other was from the Primate; it appeared on the 
following day. He warned the Catholics that the new parliament 
about to be elected would have to decide matters of transcendent 
importance de trascendencia incalculable for the Church, for 
themselves, and for the whole nation. It was, he said, an anxious 
moment. On the following Sunday, monarchists displayed at 
their club in Madrid the traditional flag of Spain. Before long, 
republican youths had attacked the club and assaulted the 
members. Police arrived on the scene and intervened, but the 
crowd in its excitement seized and set fire to several motor-cars, 
and would not allow the firemen to put out the flames. The mob 
then went to the office of the A. B.C., a monarchist newspaper, 
and tried to set it on fire. There had already been trouble in the 
Navy. "Although not very serious," wrote The Times' corres- 
pondent, "these incidents, coupled with the mutiny in the Foreign 
Legion and the reported strongly worded protest of the Civil 
Guard at Barcelona against the flow of filth spewed forth from the 
foaming mouth of communism are signs of a rising spirit of 
indiscipline corroborated by the unusual series of robberies 
and other crimes during the last week. In the mining districts 
of Asturias, two men held up a train, and robbed a cashier carry- 
ing miners' wages of 55,000 pesetas. The cashier was escorted 
by two Civil Guards, one of whom the criminals killed with a bullet 
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through the head. At Bilbao, two well-dressed men entered a 
lottery office, held up the seller, and went away with 1,200 pesetas. 
On the same day, Friday, six other robberies were reported in 
Bilbao. The same degree of alarm on the part of the townspeople 
comes from Saragossa, where two men, pistol in hand, robbed 
successively the owners of the shops. There have been highway 
robberies in the province of Barcelona, where motor omnibuses 
and private cars have been held up and their occupants deprived 
of their money and valuables. These crimes, together with the 
reports of Communist activity and the discovery of firearms and 
bombs, are undoubtedly spreading a spirit of alarm at home and 
abroad which culminated on Friday and Saturday in what came 
near to a panic on the Stock Exchange. The peseta exchange 
declined sharply, and Government stock fell in some cases to the 
lowest price on record in the present century." 1 

More was to follow. On the morning when England was read- 
ing this news from Spain, a small band of youths (there were not 
more than fifty), had entered and burned two centres of culture in 
Madrid. One was a great engineering college : the other was a 
library of periodicals. Each was unique in Madrid, and owed its 
existence to the enterprise of the Jesuits. In a poorer quarter stood 
a school with the words FREE INSTRUCTION written over its portal. 
It too was burned. This enterprise in education was due to certain 
Sisters of Charity. Seven other churches were burned, and all by 
the same small band, while the people looked on, as though 
stupefied, and the police took no action to maintain order. Two 
things were plain : a small band of anarchists were working on a 
deliberate plan, and the police had received orders not to inter- 
fere. "The absence of immediate and obvious benefits gave the 
Communist agitators their chance to preach their pernicious 
doctrine." Such was the sober comment of The Times. 2 ' It did 
not add that without that support from the extreme Left, 
Republicanism would have to cede to the Monarchy. That was 
to be the key to the history of the new Spanish Republic. No 
matter how mild the Ministers might be in the plan to reform 
Spain along the lines of France, they could not do so, they could 
not keep the Right out of power, they could not proceed to weaken 
the Church without pandering to the dark forces of disorder, 
1 The Times, 11 May 1931, p. 12 c. ' 12 May, p. 17 b. 
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which, arising out of secret societies, and living on the combina- 
tion of influence from abroad with a certain innate desperation 
in the baser elements of the populace, threatened violence and 
ruin. 

m 

A few weeks later, the Minister of the Interior explained what 
had happened : having been warned of the intended crimes, he 
begged the Cabinet to allow him to take preventive measures. 
They refused. They soon heard that the convents were burning. 
They refused to take action. "Let all the convents in Spain burn 
rather than one Republican be molested ! " cried one member of 
the Cabinet, and the others acquiesced in the sentiment. The 
Minister then resigned, but, before the day was over, the Govern- 
ment had realized that they were acquiescing in the crime of arson. 
The Minister was reinstated. He spent the night in telephoning 
to provincial governors to take precautions: but in Mdlaga, as 
in some other towns, his orders were treated with contempt. 1 

England did not yet know that the scandals in Madrid had been 
far exceeded by those of Mdlaga. "A storm of persecution," 
wrote the correspondent there to The Times, "broke out at 
midnight. The Bishop's Palace was bombarded and set alight 
with petrol. Its priceless archives were burnt and other valuables 
pillaged. Churches, convents and seminaries have been destroyed. 
The nuns and priests have escaped : some are being cared for by 
private hospitality, but several are camping and hiding in the 
mountains. Priests in mufti are fleeing to Gibraltar. The chief 
newspaper building was gutted in the early hours of the morning. 
The general stores have been completely ransacked. Martial law 
was declared, but there were no police to enforce it. With the 
exception of the Cathedral, the most important churches and 
convents have been burning. Priceless carvings are being ruth- 
lessly burnt. Silver and gold vessels, jewellery and damasks are 
being openly pillaged without interference on the part of the 
authorities." 2 

The correspondent did not add the reason for the events he 
enumerates. Already in the last year of the monarchical govern- 

1 The Times, 11 January 1932, p. 11 c. 

The Times. 13 May 1931, p. 16 a. abridged. 
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ment, reports had come in that a Dutch communist, Kessler by 
name, had been at work there. When restrained by the police, he 
pleaded that he was a journalist, and the journalists of Madrid 
interceded in his favour with an enlightened Minister. The 
Minister explained what the man's real business was. It had 
been effective. Gathering together a number of hooligans and 
desperadoes who were easier to find in Spain than in any other 
country in Western Europe, Kessler had made his plan. All he 
needed was to have a free hand from the authorities to set his 
little band to work. It was given him by the Civil Governor whom 
the Republicans had sent to Mdlaga. This man not only gave the 
police orders to do nothing. He himself came down to watch the 
acts of crime, and dancing before the flames in an ecstasy of satis- 
faction, shouted "Viva la Republica!" 

The influences of anarchy had been spread from Malaga 
through Andalusia, and there were cases of arson in Seville and 
Valencia. At C6rdoba three persons were killed and eight wounded 
in a conflict of communists and police. 1 



IV 

We know now how carefully those outbursts of anarchy had 
been planned : and we know that their object was as hostile to 
parliamentary government as it was to religion. The peculiarity 
of the Spanish situation was that while the republic was appealing 
to Spanish intellectuals, and the outside world, as a great move- 
ment for cultivating freedom of opinion and government through 
liberal institutions, its intellectual leader, Azana, was in reality so 
strongly in conflict with the forces of tradition in Spain, even when 
these were essential to the actual life of the country, that they must 
use force to suppress any opinion of the Right, and give licence 
to the most violent outrage of the Left. It was another instance 
of what Ford had noticed: " Those who have studied the unvary- 
ing intolerance and despotism of all pseudo-liberal governments 
in Spain will not be surprised at the practical refutation of 
their professed affection for the liberties and rights of mankind." 2 

1 Bulletin of Spanish Studies, p. 143. 

Ford, Present War in Spain, p. 15. Cf. Entwistle, Listener, 12 January 
1938, p. 62. "The constitution had become in reality a dictatorship of the 
Left." 
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For freedom as such the majority of the new Republican Ministers 
cared no more than they cared for order as such. Their fight 
against freedom was soon begun when they passed a decree for 
the defence of the Republic. It was aimed at any kind of organiza- 
tion, and at freedom of the Press, if such freedom might in any 
way ever prejudice the debatable victory their enterprise had 
secured. It aimed at killing any growth of ideas other than those 
then paramount. It launched the propaganda of a dictatorship. 
Azana openly proclaimed that "he was going to shock liberal 
opinion." 

He cared no more for liberal principles than he cared for 
maintaining order, if that order meant defending a party or an 
institution he did not personally wish to survive. He proclaimed 
himself a liberal always, but when we consider his actions, we 
cannot tell whether he really wished to support the anarchist 
movement, and was in secret league with it the whole time, or 
whether having to choose between support from murderers or 
support from Christians, he chose the murderers with reluctance. 
The actual fact that he did as little as possible against crime, as 
much as possible against those practising the Christian life, is 
not in any sort of question. The trained bands of anarchists and 
communists who advanced to destroy colleges, churches, and 
assail the honour of men and women vowed to works of holiness 
and mercy, advanced under the red flag with no protest from him : 
and, as we shall see, when the mere nomination of three Catholic 
Ministers from the largest elected party in 1934 led to the civil 
mutinies of Barcelona and the bloody outbreaks of Oviedo, 
Azana, though he could not be implicated in actual violence, was 
in league with the mutineers, not with the forces of order. 

He had not been more than two months in power when indeed 
the people of Spain began to suffer for their change of government. 
Those who loved the people felt their hearts heavy, and began to 
be afraid. Up to that time, few had been destitute except the 
attendants of the royal palaces who had been dismissed, their 
savings and pensions forfeited. But now, tourists fled the country, 
and business, for lack of confidence, languished. The rapid fall 
in the exchange should have stimulated exports, but prices were 
prevented from rising by the plethora in foreign markets, and 
business was stagnant. Deprived of the charity of the rich, of 
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hope of employment from employers themselves ruined, of care 
and education by the friars and nuns, of the festivals and wealth 
which were theirs in their parish churches, and finally of the quiet 
and independence of their village life, the destitute drifted to the 
cities, to beg, to starve, or to be arrested for infringement of the 
law. 1 Many an honest Spaniard waited in sickening hunger for a 
chance to find another opportunity to work and earn. The cry 
of Trabajo! Trabajo! 2 echoed along the roads and through the 
villages, like a wounded man's cry for water on the battlefield. 
"This revolution," one said sadly to another, "has done us little 
good." 



Such were the sufferings of the poor in their need for daily 
bread. But what did that matter? Hungry or not, they again had 
the opportunity to vote. Arrangements were made for elections. 
Everywhere a sweeping majority of extremists was returned, even 
in centres known to be loyal to their monarchist candidate. 
Orense, for example, was immensely proud of its young reformer, 
Calvo Sotelo. And when it was found that somehow, even he was 
not returned, people knew that the party could no more be 
trusted than in the days of the old politicians. It was cynically 
observed that at the head of the Home Office was Don Miguel 
Maura, a son of the man who as Prime Minister was credited 
with phenomenal skill in managing elections. Coercion had 
always been applied to Spanish voters : elections had always been 
managed ; the only change was that they were now being managed 
by forces of disorder. 3 

Liberty also had been withdrawn from the Press, leading news- 
papers were temporarily suppressed, monarchists were thrown into 
jail, and remained there in some cases for many months, without 
trial, or in some cases without even accusation. All this was done 
by the new edict for the defence of the Republic. The liberals 
and intellectuals who had resented the monarchy began to wonder 
what they had obtained instead of it. And from the time of 

* Bulletin of Spanish Studies, October 1934, p. 232. 

Work! Work! 

9 "The Spanish members lacked attachments to their constituencies." 
Professor Entwistle, the Listener, 12 January 1938, p. 60. 
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Fernando VII, an old proverb was recalled. " The dog is the same : 
the change is only his collar." 



VI 

Already the peasants were suffering worse from want: they 
were to suffer more and more ; nothing was done to supply their 
great needs for irrigation, for food and for fuel : they were made 
the victims of the people in the towns. What was the effect of the 
change of the manners and spirit of the people in these? Not a 
happy one. 1 The young people had grown rougher, and as time 
went on dalliance "degenerated into the most shameless and dis- 
graceful licence." 2 What was to be noticed at once was the return 
of pornography to the book-stalls, and the flagrance of prostitu- 
tion. And though the nobles had gone, there was more display of 
wealth: expensive motor-cars were seen more often than they 
had been for the simple reason that initiative had passed from 
the priest to the profiteer. Side by side with the display, beggars 
became more numerous and importunate. It was difficult to say 
how much of this begging was an organized ramp, how far it was 
due to the real increase of misery which, in the curious story of 
the Republic, was the saddest thing of all. 



1 Cf., "It cannot be said that the comparison is altogether a flattering one 
to the new regime." Professor Peers, Spanish Tragedy, p. 97. 

1 Loc. cit. Cf. "In October, when I was last in Valencia, every second 
turn was a nude dance. Now brassieres and caches sexes were de rigeur" 
(sic). A. Koestler, Spanish Testament, p. 180, pub. Gollancz. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE CHURCH QUESTION 

Forgiveness to the injured doth belong, 

But they ne'er pardon who have done the wrong. 

DRYDEN, Conquest of Granada, Part II, Act 1, sc. ii. 

NOT content with proceeding to establish itself as a republic 
of town against country, and functionaries against land- 
owners, the new government soon made it clear that it 
intended also to attack the clergy. It was only to be expected 
that it would disestablish the Church, that it would withdraw 
from the engagement by which the Church property had come 
into the hands of the State, leaving the support of the clergy to 
newly gathered alms ; but it went further than this, and proceeded 
to disband the religious orders and claim also for itself the little 
property they had left. There could be no doubt that following 
the lead of Don Manuel Azana, the Republican Cabinet intended 
to divide as much as possible the people of Spain from the only 
form of religion they knew. To do so in any country is a danger, 
and no less experienced an anti-clerical than Clemenceau had 
uttered a warning long since to Romanones that it was a dangerous 
move. It meant, in the view of Clemenceau, that the Government 
would have within the country a large body of opinion hostile 
to itself, which it could no longer find a means to influence. 
But M. L6on Blum had not had the experience of Clemenceau, 
and the new deputies were determined to go as far as they could. 
The whole subject is so important and so vaguely understood that 
it is necessary to explain exactly what the position was. 

In times gone by the Church had had great landed possessions : 
but her hold over them had been weakened in 1837, and in 1859 
O'Donnell as Prime Minister had arranged with the Holy See 
itself first to ratify the validity of sales already carried out, and 
further they agreed that any estates remaining should be sold, and 
the proceeds handed over to the Church in 3 per cent bonds, 

46 
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which had already fallen far below par. 1 The bargain was not an 
attractive one for the Pope, but he at the moment was hard 
pressed. Since that time each diocese and parish had been depen- 
dent for its income on the goodwill of the Government. None 
of the clergy had been highly paid. While in England the bishops 
receive a stipend of from 3,000 to 15,000, in Spain even the 
Primate had little more than 1,800 a year, the bishops in almost 
every case had an income of some 500, and under the dictator- 
ship, the parish priests had received some 1,400 pesetas a year. 
Their pay, that is to say, was roughly speaking at the advent of the 
Republic some 30 a year ; it was about half that of the village 
schoolmaster. Apart from the parish clergy, however, there were 
the religious orders vowed in every case to poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. In these communities life was certainly not less 
austere than in the houses of the parish clergy. The food, though 
sufficient, was very simple and the conditions of life distinctly more 
severe than among the religious communities of neighbouring 
countries. How they lived it is difficult to say, but the view was 
widespread that, by putting much of their possessions into private 
hands, they had to a large extent avoided the confiscation decreed 
by law. A possible exception to this life of extreme simplicity 
was the Jesuit society, whose case will need a separate 
consideration. 

II 

In a population of some 24,500,000 the number of priests and 
nuns taken together amounted to some 73,000: that is, to 350 
people there would be a priest or a nun. The proportion of 
religious vocations is very much larger in the Catholic populations 
of England or Ireland, and the life of the nuns and clergy much 

1 Butler Clarke, Modern Spain, p. 222: "The maintenance of the clergy 
fixed in the Budget was fixed at about one million and a quarter sterling a 
year : salaries ranged from that of the Archbishop of Toledo, 1 ,800, to that of 

a village priest, 22 a year The Confiscation of the estates of the Church 

proved without doubt an economic good . . . when at last the sales were 
completed, the number of landowners had vastly increased: but mal- 
administration, coupled with fraud, had frittered away a capital that would, 
as Mendizabal had seen, have sufficed to pay the national debt." 

Hume, Modern Spain, p. 440-1: "The religious traditions of the 
country were flattered by the part taken by Spain during the Italian- 
Eritrean struggle in 1859 to secure respect from the Holy See, in return for 
which the Pope finally gave his permission for the sale of the whole of the 
Church property in Spain." 
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more comfortable. That of the American clergy is in comparison 
luxurious. Forty-four millions of pesetas went in payment 
amongst the parish clergy some twenty thousand giving each 
an income of some fifty or sixty pounds a year. In 1935 there 
were 7,401 young men in the seminaries; of those 7,280 had 
nothing or next to nothing. l That is to say that they were peasants' 
or workmen's sons ; that they were therefore identified with the 
masses of the people, among whom they were to spend their lives. 
The Church in Spain was a most popular institution where an 
impoverished clergy worked among the impoverished people 
from whom they came. And what was their work? It was above 
all to give opportunities of worship, of that sacramental worship 
which made the presence of the Saviour a living reality amongst 
the people, and which met them with the graces and support they 
needed on the occasions of birth, of marriage and of death. At 
times a procession, or a festival moved the people to unusual 
fervours. One would watch the worshippers marching the sunny 
streets, or on the summer evenings, they would join in the Church 
for an act of thanksgiving, and then pass out to watch a display 
of fireworks beside the church, and the festivity would end with a 
dance in the open air. Sane and healthy in their simple pleasures, 
Jthe Christians of Spain believed that a heavenly blessing fell so 
upon their spontaneous and natural lives. What interfered with 
their pride in their Church they were apt to resent, and as we have 
seen their national institution, the Inquisition, had been astonish- 
ingly popular among them in times gone by. The priests were 
generally of the peasant type, but with a stamp of authority in 
their figures. These with dour faces, very frequently unshaven, 
were apt to look so dirty that Protestant foreigners from the 
North had a very ugly impression of backwardness. This was not 
shared by those Catholics who closely examined the clergy's work. 
No country in the world was so fervently Catholic as Spain: 
we must simply face the fact that in no other country were the 
ministrations of worship so well attended; that nowhere else 
were the clergy so generally successful in attracting such vast 
numbers to their influence. "Holy Father," King Alfonso had 
said in Rome in 1923, "the sap of faith flows as a torrent through 
the history of Spain : if the Cross of Christ should ever for a 
1 Bishops' letter, 1 July 1938. 
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moment cease to throw its beneficent shadow on our land, Spain 
would no more be Spain." 

It is the success of the Spanish priests which created their 
difficulty. There was such a momentum in the life of the Church 
that those who could not, or would not, go with it inevitably felt 
a grudge against it. In no other way could they cope with the 
pricks of conscience. The vigour of the Spaniards' lives meant 
that the attractions of the flesh were strong : and many a young 
man rebelled against the Church to follow his heart's desires and 
devices. The women, though not less abounding in strength, and 
not less warm in temperament, were habitually chaster. And so 
though still in republican Spain some of the young laymen would 
regularly once a month stay all night in adoration before the 
Blessed Sacrament (there were a thousand of these in Madrid 
alone, and it is difficult to find one in any other country) ; others 
would turn aside from their business interests in a prosperous 
modern town like Barcelona to kneel in the street as the Host was 
carried to the sick or dying ; there were other young men, full of 
ardour, full of idealism, who devoted their cheerfulness and charm 
to wholly secular interests, and who were heart and soul with 
the Republic in its fight against the Church. The hero of these 
young men in Madrid was the venerable art critic, Don Manuel 
Cossfo, who had written a masterpiece on El Greco and whose 
daughter had married the delightful Director of their Residencia 
de Estudiantes; it was something in habits and temper like a 
Princeton in contemporary Madrid. 

These young men in spite of their difference of attitude in 
certain matters had much in common with the young Catholics 
and even with the young clergy. All were full of hopes of better 
things and all felt a certain impatience : a confidence in gambling 
on a change. The poverty of the clergy accentuated this feeling ; 
they also were discontented under the monarchy. At the other 
extreme of dignity, the Papal Nuncio had not been on the best 
of terms with Don Alfonso's government : for on certain small 
points of privilege, that government had felt justified in refusing 
what it considered the encroachments of the Holy See. One reason 
why the monarchy fell was that the clergy, like the nobility, were 
not resolute to defend it. The Jesuits, it is true, were well alive 
to the dangers of subversive influence : and many have imagined 
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that all the clergy took a similar stand. The contrary is true. Even 
the Nuncio began his conversations with the republicans in a 
much more conciliatory tone than he had terminated with the 
monarchists. The republicans approved him; the monarchists 
did not. He made every possible compromise with the Left : and 
this temerity was one reason why Spain went so far that disaster 
was finally inevitable. No bishop in Spain approves of that 
policy now. Too many clergy have been burnt alive, for the rest 
to care for some time yet to play with fire. 

For apart from the natural impatience of the young men, 
whether they did or did not remain within the orbit of the Church, 
was the movement of deliberate attack upon the Church organized 
by the anarchists, the Marxists, and the free-thinkers who really 
believed that religion was dope and a delusion. These were 
obliged to do it all harm they could ; speaking with an intensity 
which had in itself much of the psychology of a religion, they 
preached to the people that the clergy were tyrants, intent on 
keeping them from growth and liberty. Such views were widely 
held ; they were more easily believed among individuals already 
prone to vice, or in massed organizations where the people did 
not see from daily experience, as in the villages, a priest who had 
come out of their own homes, and returned to share their outlook 
and their lives, though as a Steward of Mysteries. Professor 
Entwistle has summed up the situation: "The Church is an 
educator, but it is a delicate matter to decide how far its rights 
extend, and how far education ought to be non-religious." On 
this delicate point the Catholics and the atheists were at open war. 1 



in 

But it was the plan of the Republican Cabinet not only to 
withdraw the stipends of the parochial clergy : they also deter- 
mined to disband the religious orders and seize their property. 
Some of these orders had occupations, like the laity ; for example, 
they made and sold sweets or worked embroidery : others were 
contemplatives, following the classical Spanish mystics, Santa 
Teresa or St. John of the Cross : others were specialists in learning 

1 Entwistle, the Listener, 12 January 1938, p. 61. 
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or music: many were teachers: others had orphanages: many 
devoted themselves to the care of the sick. The great majority 
were devoted to works of mercy. "If the religious orders are 
distrusted," wrote Professor Peers, "it is not with the poor, the 
sick, or the hungry." 1 The most varied in their enterprise were 
the followers of the saintly Knight of Navarre, Ignatius of Loyola, 
in the Society of Jesus. In 1931 this Society had not only the only 
library of periodicals and the only engineering college in Madrid. 
They had an observatory at Granada : at Sarria, near Barcelona, 
an Institute of Chemistry, and laboratories for biology and 
experimental psychology. A home for lepers in the south: five 
working-men's clubs in Barcelona : and at Burgos in Old Castile 
a savings bank, a sick benefit club, a night school for their work- 
men's club of 1,500 members : and needless to add at Madrid and 
Bilbao the best colleges, the Etons of Spain, were in their hands. 
All these had to go. This enterprise in modernizing Spain was to 
be strangled to death because of its connection with the name of 
Jesus. Thousands of children were to be left without education 
because the only people they had found to teach them to read 
and to write were Brothers and Sisters of Charity. And finally the 
wounded were to be left for their blood to be poisoned from their 
festering sores rather than a nun should tend them. There had 
been at times in years long gone by, a fanatical temper among 
certain Catholics in Spain : the fanaticism had survived. But they 
in their mildness had lost control of it. Once it had defended 
them : now it threatened them. 



IV 

Why did it threaten the clergy? What was the reason of the 
fury of those who murdered them, and burnt their churches? 

Various reasons were given to the Anglican deans, neither of 
them unsympathetic to Catholicism, who inquired into this 

1 See Arnold Lunn, Spanish Rehearsal, p. 226. A vigorous vindication of 
the facts about the Spanish Church follows, founded on the evidence of 
Professor Peers. These facts are not dealt with in the vigorous attack upon 
the clergy delivered by my old friend, Sir George Young, in The New Spain, 
Chapter I. Although obviously sincere, this chapter fails, because, like 
so much controversy, it mentions only the good on one side, only the 
bad on the other. R.S. 
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question in Valencia in January and February 1937. Some said 
that the Counter Reformation had been crushed in Spain : others 
that the Church had rested on the glories of the past, and the 
renown of her saints : that the clergy had interested themselves 
neither in social reform nor economic justice, even when there 
were papal encyclicals to awaken them. Some, and among these 
were devout Catholics, considered that the bishops and sometimes 
other clergy had been too conservative in politics, and too friendly 
to the landowners. Some pointed to the fact, common to all the 
Mediterranean countries, that the clergy did not visit the people 
in their homes as they do in England. Others asserted that the 
Church herself was a landowner. These reasons were given to the 
deans, and can often be heard in Spain. But they can be heard 
in other countries where the clergy are not massacred, nor the 
churches burned. In England, for example, the Church has always 
been a landowner: in few Continental countries do the clergy 
regularly visit the people in their homes : the clergy like the people 
as a whole were divided in their attitude towards politics, and 
towards the monarchy : the Church was very much alive both in 
mystical contemplation and in works of mercy. And the papal 
encyclicals have been studied by the few everywhere, so that none 
of these reasons are cogent either to explain the attacks, or the 
still more puzzling fact that even those most regular, and appar- 
ently most fervent in their worship, and in their protestations of 
loyalty to the Faith, would not raise a finger to defend the images 
they venerated from the foulest profanation, nor their very altars 
from defilement. Are we then to suppose the whole Christian 
life of Spain to be one portentous imposture, or at best a flattering 
dream? On the contrary: the habits, the character,the history, 
and the institutions of the country prove it ib be as deeply rooted 
as Senor de Madariaga claims. 

Those who know Spain best know that their explosions of 
feeling have very seldom a ground of reason. As we have seen, 
the Spaniards never calculate. Their passions are as capricious 
and instantaneous as the hurricane. But if we would seek for 
possible accusations behind these outbreaks of passion, we must 
look into indirect and accumulating motives, into what the 
Freudians call a complex. The first of these is what a Freudian 
would expect : it was, as we have seen, sex. It was the reaction 
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of the passionate man against moral restraint. 1 With this conies 
the reaction of the natural man against the atmosphere of fervent 
worship: it is apt to irritate, or to bore him, and he expresses his 
impatience in no uncertain way. In any case, the liberal's temper 
resents the priest's authority. And without a vigorous protest, 
the atmosphere of a religious environment would be too strong 
for him. But this took him back to inherited fears. Up to 1808 
there had been the Inquisition, which was not finally suppressed 
till 1834. But the impulse of compulsion on the one side had 
engendered an impulse of violence on the other which survived, 
just as indignation with the burning of Bonner has survived in 
England through nearly four centuries. "The fathers have eaten 
a sour grape and the children's teeth are set on edge." 2 Heredity 
is not only a subtlety hidden in the microscopic organisms of 
generation : it is subtly associated with the continuance of institu- 
tions and philosophies. 

The tension between Church and State had first grown acute 
in the eighteenth century. The ideas both of Louis XIV and of 
the French Encyclopaedists had spread into the Court of his 
descendants at Madrid. Encroachments were made upon the 
property of the clergy, and the Jesuit institutions in Paraguay 
were suppressed, Reforms, as always, were necessary, and they 
were often forced from without. Social reforms were also neces- 
sary. They were combated as attacks upon religion. The 
Spaniard, even when ordained, did not lose all his pride, his 
obstinacy, or his resentment at interference. 

The whole of the Catholic Church was at issue with the Positiv- 
ism of the French Revolution, which survived in a diluted form 
in much of the Liberalism of the nineteenth century. And the 
clergy were still disgruntled with the monarchy, when they found 
themselves facing a more radical enemy. An obstinate resistance 
to Liberalism now became the traditional temper of the Spanish 
Church, and the Liberals naturally considered it backward and 
impossible. But the monarchy was a compromise with Liberalism, 

1 When I was in Madrid after the fall of the monarchy in 1931, 1 asked 
the Republican Minister for Justice and Worship about his programme of 
reform. "One of the first," he answered, "is to abrogate the laws against 
carnal violence : for in a climate such as this, people should not be punished 
for outbreaks of passion." See XIX Century, April 1932, "A Year of the 
Spanish Republic." R.S. 

* Jeremiah xxxi. 29. 
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and the Church was still on unsatisfactory terms with both, when 
she found in the Republic a far fiercer assailant. But even the 
Republic was mild in comparison with either anarchy or com- 
munism. In each case, there was a need for adjustment, such as 
Napoleon had made in France. In Spain it was made impossible 
by pride and obstinacy on either side. 

The Oriental excess in the Spanish character made the struggle 
peculiarly fierce. The Spaniards are, like our own Elizabethans, 
like Lady Macbeth, Antony or Othello, people of schemes, 
people driven to frenzy by their own excess. Spanish blood is to 
an ideology what soil heavily manured is to a vigorous plant: 
each idea sprang rankly to such giant growth as to choke that of 
others. So it has been with monarchy, with Catholicism, with 
Conservatism, with militarism, with Liberalism, with anarchy, 
with Fascism and finally with Communism. Each was absolute 
and extreme, and each led on to an antagonism more violent than 
its predecessor. But in physical violence, the Catholics were so 
little schooled, that they did not raise their hands, even in defence 
of their altars, till the Army invited them to its authoritative 
organization. They looked on the Army as the only means of 
physical vindication. 

And history accounted for another element in the Spanish 
situation than the latent explosiveness of the people. For six 
hundred years the African invaders, as we have seen, with all the 
influence of Islam, the uncompromising energy of their prophet, 
and the blinding fury of the sandstorm, had been settled in Spain, 
alternating their oriental courtesies and their subtle develop- 
ments of thought and of society with invasions of neighbouring 
territory. The Christians of Spain had fought the Moorish 
influence, but they had assimilated it. Their language, their 
architecture, their courtesies, their temperament, and finally their 
very blood had all strong Moorish ingredients. There are parts 
of Spain to-day so Moorish in population and character that one 
feels one is already in Africa. To this fierce, Oriental character 
were finally added the trials of poverty, taxation, bad weather, and 
Russian propaganda. Who can wonder if, in the reactions against 
clericalism, the final ingredient was something very like lunacy? 

It was no doubt an African trait in the Spaniards that they could 
look on misfortune without the Samaritan's sense of responsibility. 
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An old man could collapse in the heat of Seville, and lie bleeding 
on the pavement without either a passer-by or a policeman think- 
ing of taking steps to remove him to the hospital or asylum, which 
existed for such cases as his. What happened in an individual 
case could happen for conditions in a whole city. The poorer 
quarters of the ancient part of Barcelona were not fit for men to 
live in. It was not necessarily an obligation to the clergy to 
demand a housing programme : but the existence of the slums 
implied a lack of responsibility for which someone was to blame. 
The liberals in fact blamed the clergy for leaving undone what 
they had left undone themselves. 

If the clergy are to blame for not suggesting political pro- 
grammes to the Government, how much more are the politicians 
to blame for not inviting the co-operation of the clergy in social 
reforms! Had such a demand been made to the bishops, or to 
the Holy See, how could it have been refused? The conditions 
in certain great cities were insufferable, so also was life in the 
great stretches of open country. Few had had the enterprise to 
attempt, even on their own estates, to give more independence 
to the poor. He who took a lead in doing so was the Duke of 
Alba, who had spent his childhood with the Empress Eugenie, 
and had great influence at the Court. For the most part the nobles, 
who lived from their huge estates, did little for their country: 
occasionally a duke, in a brotherhood of charity, would visit a 
prison to keep company with a murderer on the night before his 
execution. Few were so heartless, as when famine times came, to 
make no provision for their starving dependants, or there would 
have been revolution long since : but these men who lived in idle 
luxury, thought only of indulgence or amusement, were rarely 
seen on their estates, and spent months out of the country 
altogether. Yet even here exaggerations are current. The ninety- 
nine grandees of Spain were not all great landowners. If all their 
territory had been divided among them, it would have come to 
some five thousand acres each. The latifundio in Spain was 
nothing like so cumbrous, or so common as it was all through 
the nineteenth century in Central and Eastern Europe, and as it 
still survives in Hungary. Nevertheless the Spain of 1931 was 
too much like the France of 1789. But in one respect there was 
an even more serious injustice. There were, as we have suggested, 
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certain employers who made a hypocritical show of Catholicism 
while really fighting against those principles of justice, and those 
responsibilities to the working-man, on which Leo XIII had insisted 
in the encyclical Rerum Novarum in 1891, and which Pius X 
applied with still more inescapable precision in Quadragesima 
Anno in 1931. The Pope himself had complained of Spanish 
capitalists who had exercised pressure to prevent his principles 
being acknowledged. Sometimes supine prelates had acquiesced. 

It was in the same year that the King and the priests were 
made scapegoats for national evils for which to some extent the 
people as a whole, and especially certain employers and leaders 
and politicians were responsible. Are king and clergy neces- 
sarily to be the first to suggest schemes of irrigation, afforestation 
or fertilization? Are the clergy to provide the people less with 
morals than with manures? 

"The noble people of Spain," Ford had written, "have indeed 
legs, arms, and heart, but a head has hitherto been wanting." 1 
Once again Ford's words, in the next ninety years, had not been 
outpassed by history. 



It had, as we have seen, been the mistake of the younger clergy, 
and to some extent of the Nuncio, not to defend the monarchy 
against the Revolution. Once the new regime was established, it 
was their obligation as Catholics, and not merely the gratification 
of their impatience, to accept it. The Primate of Spain made this 
perfectly clear in a pastoral he issued on 7 May 1931 . He enjoined 
the faithful to respect and obey the new regime : but he gave them 
directions also to unite to see that if there were any hostility 
against the Church they should act together to defend her. This 
infuriated the Minister, Senor de los Rfos, who initiated a 
campaign against the Primate which led finally to his being 
deposed. But three days had not passed before the outrages of 
Madrid and Mdlaga proved that the warnings of the Primate 
were well grounded. Instead of seeking the co-operation of the 
clergy in economic and social reform, or directing how their own 
schools might be improved, they disorganized Spain by attempting 
to paralyse the clergy. 

1 Cf. Ford, Handbook, 1845, p. 3. 
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Within the following week, the Republican leaders had revealed 
their more deliberate antipathy to the Church in making dis- 
establishment and the attack on the orders a part of the constitu- 
tion they were moulding. Senor de los Rios had said a good word 
in the parliamentary debate for the orders that engage in works of 
mercy. But not for a moment would the brutal thoroughness of 
Azana allow an exception to be made in consideration of the 
sufferings of the poor. Not for a moment would he make an 
allowance in favour of science and learning. Basing his argument 
on the statement that "the religious orders are compelled, by 
virtue of their dogma, to teach everything that is contrary to the 
principles which are the foundation of the modern State," he 
insisted that all should be compelled to cease the work to which 
they had sacrificed their lives. Given full opportunities of know- 
ing what they were doing, he had been alienated by his own 
perversity. Able, but self-indulged and obstinate, he had chosen 
to frequent the byways of depravity till he had become unable 
to see or approve the better things he had abandoned. 

Patient and cheerful in their continuance of their work, the 
objects of his hatred awaited the attack. The Jesuits were dis- 
banded at the beginning of February, and at the same time the 
Spanish bishops addressed a pastoral letter to all the Catholics 
of Spain. They pointed out how much wrong had been done to 
the Church. The Concordat with the Holy See had been ignored. 
The Church was excluded from public life, education and society. 
Religious orders were deprived of the right to teach. Azafta had 
not stopped short of entering religious associations actually in the 
criminal code. 

In December 1932 the Revolutionary League of Atheism was 
formally established, in relation to the Third International. Its 
object is the desperate struggle against religion. Moscow sent an 
organizer and 25,000 pesetas, and set up an international com- 
mittee formed exclusively of the militants of the party. They 
published cartoons, and among them one of a burning convent, 
as an example of the objects at which they aimed. They also 
published a periodical Sin Dios (Without God), afterwards making 
fouler attacks, holding up to ridicule everything to do with religion 
and worship. 1 

4 Enrique Matorras, El Comunismo en Espafta, p. 149. 
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VI 

The Catholics were still enjoined to submit loyally to the 
constitutional powers and to practise all their duties as good 
citizens. But acceptance of the Republic, they were told, did not 
mean that they were cheerfully to accept the ruin of the Church. 
On the contrary they were to work for the repeal of baneful 
measures by every means at their disposal. Persecution, 
said the bishops, brings happiness to the Christian whose duty 
is to return good for evil, to stand steadfast in the Faith, 
constant in charity, persevering in good deeds and unfaltering in 
hope. "The Church," they said, "is outside the sphere of party 
politics." 1 

The day the bishops gave out these noble words to the people 
of Spain, a number of peculiarly hideous murders at Castilblanco 
with others at Zalamea (both in Extremadura) gave a hint of what 
anti-clerical Spain could do. "Subversive propaganda," said The 
Times' correspondent, "which has been rife in many country 
districts, especially in the South and West, is resulting in isolated 
revolts against authority, riots, and frequent disturbances of the 
peace." 2 

"Public opinion," it added, some days later, "is much shocked 
by these successive tragedies, and uneasiness is felt as to their 
significance." 3 A month went on, their significance ceased to be 
in doubt. Intensive propaganda, largely increased from abroad, 
played upon the increasing sufferings of the poor, to work them 
up to desperation. Only in very few places was there any evidence 
of real hatred of the priests. "The vast labouring masses of the 
population," says one writer, with authority, "never took the 
slightest interest in anti-clericalism, until they were assured by the 
gutter press, such as the Heraldo de Madrid, the revolting Tierra, 
and the Soviet organs, El Mundo Obrera and Juventud Roja, to say 
nothing of El Sodalista, Solidaridad Obrera, and scores of 
scurrilous little prints, and by foul and false statements made in 
the speeches of 'advanced' republicans that the Church must be 

1 Cf. The Times, 2 January 1932, p. 9. 

2 Cf. The Times, 4 January 1932, p. 11 c. 
The Times, 10 January 1932, p. 10 f. 
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destroyed." 1 Thus it was with crafty foresight into the peculiar 
psychology of the Spanish mob that the working classes, 
especially in Barcelona, were gradually maddened. Fierce as the 
sun in Africa, those people, who in many circumstances of life 
had proved themselves heroic in endurance, revenged their 
sufferings on those who roused their attention : but the Church 
provided an additional explanation to both the activity of the 
propagandists, and the response in the savage passions of the 
people. She teaches that martyrdom is more often not the punish- 
ment of vice, but the reward of holiness, that her Founder was 
crucified not because He was a devil but because He is God ; if 
perhaps the Spanish clergy have suffered more, it is because they 
had that great privilege of those who lay down their lives for their 
friends. Like other human beings, the clergy are not impeccable 
even in Spain. Yet the anti-clerical atrocities came, not because 
their shortcomings were intolerable, but because hunger made 
desperate men so weakened by exhaustion as to be unable to 
govern their excitement when the agitators played upon it: for 
a Christian knows also that unseen forces of evil play on the 
hidden impulses of man's nature, and -provide it with a devilish- 
ness not its own : wicked spirits, says a familiar formula of the 
Church, wander through the world for the ruin of souls. "We 
wrestle not," said St. Paul, "against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wickedness in the heights." 2 

What St. Paul said of this interplay of seen and unseen forces, 
our contemporaries have been able to trace in the propaganda of 
Bolshevism. Its main object in Spain was to exterminate Chris- 
tianity. "That it is religion in every form known to men which 
the Reds are persecuting no one who has followed the history of 
Spain during the last few years with knowledge and understanding 
can possibly doubt." Such is the judgment of Professor Peers. 
He was convinced that this insistent and virulent propaganda 
would appear as undisguised and uncompromising hatred of 
God Himself as soon as it had been victorious over His Church. 3 

Does not the case of Christ Himself present a provocative 

1 Tablet, quoted by G. M. Godden, "Conflict in Spain," p. 57. 

2 Ephesians vi. 12. 

8 See Arnold Lunn, Spanish Rehearsal, pp. 228, 229. 
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analogy to these recent sufferings in Spain? When friendship to 
Him meant danger, His closest companions forsook Him and 
fled : the populace shouted that He should be done to death, and a 
common criminal released in His place. Why? Many of His 
sayings must have struck the people around Him as tactless and 
uncompromising. In addition to this, His example equally with 
His precepts, provided a standard far above what normal men 
and women regard as reasonable. And apparently, like the clergy 
in Spain, He showed no interest in political reform ; He had no 
definite economic programme and He had apparently irritated 
the administration. But above all this, unseen forces of malignity 
and ferocity sought to force out of the world the source and fount 
of its Diviner Life. 

"I never knew the good man without many and implacable, 
because unprovoked, enemies," wrote Burke. "For a man that 
is provoked may be appeased, but what remedy can you use to 
cure a man who hates you for your desire of doing him good?" 1 



1 "Character of a Good Man," in an unpublished MS. in the possession 
of Earl Fitzwilliam, communicated by the courtesy of Mr. Vere Somerset, 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 



CHAPTER V 
THE UPRUSH OF DISORDER 

" All the causes of the decay of Spain resolve themselves into 
one cause: bad government." MACAULAY, Wars of the 
Spanish Succession. 

THE attack on the Church divided the original Cabinet from 
the two supporters who had already had experience. Don 
Miguel Maura, having offered his resignation when he was 
forbidden to prevent arson, now definitely left the Government, 
and was to become one of its stern critics. Senor Alcald Zamora 
also resigned, but before long he was to be asked in spite of his 
fundamental differences with the majority of his colleagues on 
questions of principle to be the first President of the New Republic. 
It meant a private income of a million pesetas, 25,000 a year, 
with more than as much again for his expenses : and so, cheerful 
and well meaning as ever, this physician of the State, who had 
said in one of the earliest crises of the exchange, "We are 
frightened of nothing," entered upon the formidable task of 
heading the Republic of Spain. Azana now became the leader 
in Parliament. He had concentrated his attack on the Church : 
now he could revenge himself upon the Army which had expelled 
him. It was enormously reduced. The posts of the Captains- 
General were abolished, thousands of officers were retired, men 
were dismissed, and the Army was made a very ineffective weapon 
indeed. 

This move is by no means difficult to explain, or to understand. 
Even as early as 1917, the Conservative Premier, Maura, had 
protested that the officers were making civil government im- 
possible. Senor Azana in 1931 was rightly aware that they might 
at any time endanger the Republic. He therefore reduced the 
Army from sixteen to eight divisions, cut expenditure from 
350,000,000 to 150,000,000 pesetas, repealed the Law of Jurisdic- 
tions which gave military tribunals power to punish libels against 
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the Army, and decreed that officers who wished might retire on 
full pay. Seven thousand of these applied in four days. 1 

But Azana's move was ill judged : it might have served to rid the 
Left of a potential enemy. In reality it meant the creation of two 
enemies: first the professional soldiers who remained with the 
Army were, even if not Conservatives, disgruntled because the 
Army had been made, as they thought, ineffective. Secondly and 
what mattered more, the retired officers were free to move about 
and organize movements of their own. The Republicans of the 
Left had thus in the space of a few months antagonized two 
powerful elements : the Catholics, which meant a majority of the 
people organized by experienced and convinced leaders : secondly 
the officers, who if the worst came to the worst, had in their 
hands the control of order: the monarchists, who represented a 
powerful co-ordination of wealth and experience, were naturally 
with the Church and Army. Finally, the Government, because 
still nominally Liberal, hit out hard at the communists. 

Nevertheless, it was not entirely ineffective. It made some 
impression at Geneva, where Senor de Madariaga had long been 
admired. It made a real effort to create more schools; and it 
passed an agrarian law which aimed at buying the peasants' land 
without entirely ruining the landlords. It also encouraged pro- 
vincial independence for Catalonia, and afterwards for Vizcaya 
and Navarre. 



But the combination against it was too strong. It could keep 
few of its promises to the people : it had outraged all the forces 
of the Right : it had brought increased suffering on the peasantry, 
and finally on all the poor : its reforms of land had had little 
practical result, for the more it took from aristocrats the more it 
gave to its own functionaries : its reforms of education had like- 
wise little result because it removed the clergy before anyone was 
trained to take their place : and it was a sad failure in maintaining 
order. In August 1932, in the full heat of summer, the monar- 
chists under the lead of General Sanjurjo, formerly the Chief of the 
Guardia Civil, organized a vain revolt in Madrid and Seville : 
1 Contemporary Review, October 1936, p. 432. 
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it was crushed so easily that it meant only an accession of strength 
to Azana ; but it left its result behind in expressing and increasing 
bitterness. The 1 1 January following saw a revolt from the other 
side. At Casas Viejas, twelve miles from Medina Sidonia, and 
not far from Cddiz, an anarchist revolt broke out. The rebels 
had accumulated their guns and ammunition, and decided to set 
up a communist regime. They were ruthlessly put down, so 
ruthlessly that the already impatient country felt a general move- 
ment of repulsion. The Spaniards knew at the back of their 
minds that never before had they been so tyrannically governed. 
In April municipal elections were held, and they gave a sweeping 
majority against the Azana Government. Now it was, of course, 
on the results of the municipal elections just two years before 
when the actual majority of the country as a whole had been in 
favour of the monarchy that King Alfonso had decided that he 
must leave the country. "I desire most resolutely," he had said 
then, "to abstain from any course which might plunge my com- 
patriots into civil war, brother killing brother." No scruple of 
the kind affected Azana, when, having, not like Alfonso, the 
majority in his favour too small to be effective, but a sweeping 
majority against him, he had to decide on the results. They 
meant plainly that the country then wanted to be rid of Azana : 
they meant, if he clung by force to power, a growing exasperation 
that with people, whose feelings were so fierce as those in Spain, 
might easily lead to an actual war of factions. That possibility, 
which shrewd and sympathetic observers had begun to envisage 
already some time since, came nearer to the stricken country and 
stared it in the face. 



m 

Azana, who never pretended respect for public opinion, if it 
veered from the Left, "chose once again to be truculent." 1 He 
said that these elections meant nothing: that they were "rotten 
boroughs" : and that he would stay in office. Violence increased 
on the Right, and on the Left : both were arming. None saw a 
way out. The parliament had never been representative since the 
municipal elections, its hostility to the feelings of the people was 
1 Peers. Spanish Tragedy, p. 134. 
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branded openly upon it : nevertheless, the cynical Azana used it 
to put through a "Law of Religious Confessions and Congrega- 
tions" which meant another attack on the Church, and he bullied 
the President into signing it, against what was obviously the will 
of the people, although that President had resigned from his 
Premiership on an equivalent issue. Each month saw Spain in a 
more illogical and more dissatisfied position. She had no idea 
where to turn. Too proud to admit the mistake she had made 
two years before, she had made it practically impossible for 
Alfonso to return. But what was she to do? At last even the 
tyrant Azana wavered. 

Elections were held in November 1933. So ended what a 
republican of the Centre, Martinez Barrio, himself a Mason and 
liberal socialist, described as a reign of "mud, blood, and tears." 

The new parliament gave a majority to no distinct group or 
coalition, but it showed an unmistakable move from the Left 
towards the Right. Spain now tried a new experiment. She 
was governed by the one man who had consistently been a 
republican, and consistently been alive to the need of freedom of 
opinion. It was the old, analytical, honest, sinewy intelligence 
of a man whose life's only ambition had been to become the 
Prime Minister of Spain, Don Alejandro Lerroux. The actual 
figures of the parties were : 

Right . . .207 
Centre . . .167 
Left ... 99 

That meant that a combination of the Left with the Centre would 
have given a majority : but that the country as a whole was leaning 
heavily towards the Right. Of the new Cabinet, with the excep- 
tion of Samper, who succeeded Lerroux as Premier, and perhaps 
Martinez Barrio, the names Pita Romero, Alvarez Vald6s, Rocha 
Garcia, Antonio de Lara, Rico, Pareja, Ruiz Zorrilla, del Rfo y 
Rodriguez and Guerra del Rfo count but little. Nor was it of 
great moment that Madariaga, having abandoned his embassies, 
took office under Samper. More important than the Ministers 
were the leaders of the Right, Jos6 Maria Gil Robles and Jos6 
Calvo Sotelo. These two capable Catholics in the thirties were to 
centre much attention in Spain. Calvo Sotelo had long been a 
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Minister of Finance under Primo de Rivera, and was able to 
bring his critical acumen to bear on the Republic with the force 
of hydraulic pressure: tireless, enthusiastic, courageous, construc- 
tive, he was in the combination of his youth with his experience, 
of his refinement and urbanity with his practical administrative 
power, a unique figure in the new Spain. Gil Robles was a man 
of a heavier type, less of the thoroughbred, more of the bull. He 
had had a similar beginning : son of a professor in Salamanca, 
and himself an academic lawyer, he had worked for some years 
on the clerical newspaper, El Debate, under Don Angel Herrera. 
Herrera, although a Conservative, had abandoned any idea of 
restoring the monarchy. He wanted to re-establish the Church 
as a power in a democratic, a republican Spain. Whether Gil 
Robles was entirely with him in this, some doubted : for the mind 
of the new leader of the Right was not transparent. In spite of his 
solid exterior, even his closest friends felt there was a veil between 
his mind and theirs, as men had felt in earlier days with regard 
to the slim and agile Don Alfonso. 

The new parliament could not maintain a stable ministry. One 
crisis followed on another until there were as many as six in twelve 
months: finally at the end of 1935 there had been as many as 
twenty-six different Cabinets since the advent of the Republic in 
1931. At one stage Gil Robles took the Ministry of War under 
Samper, but the attempts at coalition led no more to effective 
government from the Centre and the Right, than the tyrannies of 
Azana on the Left. Spain had become what Dante once found 
Italy : " Nave senza nocchiere in gran tempesta." " A ship without 
a rudder in a raging storm." 1 



IV 

The gathering hurricane had been signalled already in revolu- 
tionary outbreaks. The amiable Macid having died in Barcelona 
in 1933, his not less amiable successor, Don Luis Companys, had 
attempted armed rebellion, which had led, if not to civil war, to 
some very definite skirmishing in the streets of Barcelona. The 
occasion was that three portfolios had been given to those parties 
of the Right which had such a definite majority in the Cortes, 
1 Dante, Purgatorio, vi. 77. 
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under the presidency of the veteran Radical, Lerroux. The 
President, as The Times said, "felt he could not exclude the 
strongest parliamentary group from a share in the government of 
the Republic in deference to a turbulent minority." 1 That 
constitutional move was met by an attempt at civil war. Azana 
rushed to Barcelona, where his friends had declared their war 
against the Government of Spain. But simultaneously timed, a 
much more sensational outbreak had brought ruin and bloodshed 
to Oviedo, the capital of Asturias. On 7 October an armed 
force of rebels to the number of 6,000, with 89,000 rifles and 33,000 
pistols, with tanks, machine-guns, armoured cars and dynamite, 
made a sudden attack upon the town, and engaged in furious 
combat with the Government troops. They burnt the Bank, the 
Cathedral (with its beautiful Camara Santa), the Institute of 
Education and the University. They set fire to every building they 
captured. They took up positions in fronts of houses and fired 
from the windows. 1,335 were killed, nearly 3,000 wounded. 
"There has been war in Spain," said El Sol. 2 Who made that war? 
Some thought it Azana and Largo Caballero: but no evidence 
of this could be brought. Truculent, fanatical, sensual, ill- 
tempered and vindictive : Azana was all of these, but that is not 
to say that he armed the mob with the intention of a coup d^tat: 
though it would probably be correct to say, he was on such 
cordial terms with those who did that he would have been in the 
government that they brought in. The horrors of Oviedo were on 
so vast a scale, they were accompanied by such evidence not 
only of arson and wanton outrage, but of mutilation, torture, 
rape, and murder, that they provided Spain with an example in 
comparison with which all former acts of violence were gentle. 
They were the more remarkable because they came not from a 
backward part of Spain, but one which was prosperous and 
advanced : where the climate was comparatively mild, and where 
the scenery had many examples of both cultivated and wild beauty. 
What is the explanation, then, of the atrocities? A German 
communist, reporting to the Seventh Congress of the Communist 
International, claimed the glory for the Russian party. 3 "For 

1 The Times, 8 October 1934, p. 15 b. 

*El Sol, 23 October 1934. For the best account of this read 
A. Mendizabal, Aux Origines d'une Trage'die, pp. 204-12. 
' Jacques Bardoux, Chaos in Spain, Eng. trans., p. 35. 
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fifteen days," said the official Communist International paper, 
"the Soviet regime ruled in the Asturias. The communists 
revealed themselves as the true vanguard of the fighting workers. 
The power of the Soviet was immediately established in the occu- 
pied areas. The confederation of workers and peasants was 
becoming the instrument of Soviet power. It dictated immediately 
a series of revolutionary measures and proceeded to carry them 
into effect." 1 

It is worth remembering, in this connection, that in the same 
week terrorists were active in Marseilles, and murdered the King 
of Jugoslavia. 

The fury of the rebels which had been inflamed by Russian 
propaganda and armed with Russian weapons had produced its 
reaction among what were called the forces of law and order, for 
the suppression became hardly less grim than the original atroci- 
ties had been sickening. Thirty thousand people were thrust into 
prison, and, adds Professor Entwistle "all to no purpose." Some 
have asserted that under the Lerroux Government, the landlords 
had cut wages to starvation point, 2 but the real reason for the 
want and bitterness which now began to give the faces of the 
people so grim an expression that one could hardly see them 
without a pity which became foreboding, was that under the 
Republic the whole system of the country had been degenerating 
into chaos. Once the ferocity of the Spaniards was aroused, 
once the wild tumult in their blood had burst forth, what devilish- 
ness might not throw its lurid stain on the records of their genius? 
And yet through all this, as a people they had ceased neither to be 
courteous, nor to be kindly. Their manners were habitually 
cheerful, their hospitality most engaging. They were not tempera- 
mentally cruel. Even the bullfight did not prevent them from 
having a warm affection both for their horses and their bulls, 
nor did it harden their heart so much but that looking at the 
English, and seeing how they bombed tribesmen in India, how 
they had once shot into an unarmed crowd at Amritsar, how they 
yearly prided themselves on shooting thousands of birds at a 
time, or even how they gave beatings to naughty boys, seeing these 

1 Moscow, 5 December 1934, Communist International, No. 23, p. 1523, 
quoted by Bardoux, loc. cit. 1565. Translated from the Russian. 
8 The Times, 13 August 1936, 15 a. 
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things, the Spaniards felt rather shocked at the cruelty of the 
English. The Spaniards were not nakedly ferocious; but their 
customs and standards are different from ours. And they were 
capable of far more astounding extremes between their habitual 
bonhomie and the way they behaved when their blood was up. 1 
But they had lost their sense of direction : destructive agencies were 
busy among the masses: impassioned speeches would thrill 
through the great labour organizations. Anarchy, strange to say, 
had become an organized force, and the strife of parties, joined 
with the desire of compromise in the President, all meant that the 
Spanish people knew not where to go. 

And meanwhile the parties on the Left were organizing, 
Marxists, Communists, Anarchists, Syndicalists or Workmen's 
Unions, old-fashioned theoretical Socialists, all these combined 
with the Republicans of the Left to make a single front against 
the Government in power. Early in 1936, united and headed by 
Azafia, they brought pressure on the President to dissolve parlia- 
ment and hold fresh elections. 



It would not have been other than constitutional if Alcald 
Zamora had now given power to Gil Robles in view of his 
majority in the House, but on the other hand he had strong 
reasons for thinking that this would mean a fresh outbreak of 
violence on such a large scale as might lead to civil war. 

The reason Alcald Zamora as President had given for taking 
the responsibility of dissolving the Cortes which Azafia controlled 
in 1933 was that the feeling of the country had been plainly 
enough shown in the municipal elections. The motives that were 
urged upon him to use his right once more at the beginning of 
1936 were not that there was any distinct sign of change of 
feeling in the people: but rather a suspicion that the strongest 
party in the Cortes were leading a reaction against republicanism 
so far, that no one knew what would happen next. Gil Robles 
could complain that never having been put in the position of 
leader, he could not work out a constructive policy: but the 
Central Government, in which his party, even when not repre- 

1 Ford, Handbook to Spain, first edition, p. ix. 
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sented, had so strongly weighed, had pronounced an amnesty in 
favour of the Right, including royalists : the re-instatement of 
dismissed officials and officers, including the Generals Mola and 
Franco : the abrogation of certain socialist incomes ; pensions for 
poorer priests: compensation to the great landowners whose 
estates had been seized, and this with a certain moderation of the 
land reform: certain credits for armaments, and measures for 
relieving unemployment. 1 So much was done before on 
31 December 1935 came the seventh change of Cabinet that year. 
With these changes coming on an average every two months, 
what great constructive lines could have been expected? It was 
something that administration itself was not paralysed. 

If nothing of great moment had been done except to moderate 
the pace of revolution which had disquieted the country, Gil 
Robles, in the short time he had been in office, had as Minister 
of War succeeded in making the Army a very effective force on 
what was called the side of law and order. He also desired to 
moderate the clauses in the Constitution which prejudiced religious 
freedom. This had, as we have seen, led already to an attempt 
at civil war. It had been followed by a concerted menace from 
all the parties of the Left at the idea that the Right should be given 
anything like a free hand : and it was complicated by the fact that 
in these parties of the Right were not only Catholics but monar- 
chists. The question of the freedom of the Church was, however, 
the real issue, and it had become a very fierce one indeed. 



VI 

On 7 January the President, for the second and last possible 
time, dissolved the Cortes, and ordered a general election for 
16 February. From 1931 to 1933, he said, the legislative impulse 
had gone in one direction : since 1933 it had moved back. Let the 
electors decide if extremes should be moderated by bargaining, 
or whether legislation should go definitely in one direction or 
the other. 2 

"There is a nasty spirit abroad and much intrigue and 
trickery," 2 said The Times. "Such is the passion consuming the 

1 See The Times, 9 January 1936, p. 9 a. 
The Times, 8 January 1936, p. 10 c. 
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parties," said Lerroux, "so terrific is the division of opinions, 
opposing strife to strife, that it is the height of madness to 
hold elections in such an atmosphere. It is without precedent 
in Spain." 1 

Those elections have since been the subject of striking elucida- 
tions by the President who ordered them. "The Popular Front 
was posted into power on the sixteenth of February," he has 
written, "thanks to an electoral system as absurd as it is unfair, 
which gives an extraordinary advantage to a relative majority of 
men elected though they may have an actual minority of votes. 
For example, in a certain constituency, the Popular Front with 
30,000 votes less than the Opposition, was nevertheless able to win 
ten seats out of thirteen." 

At first the Popular Front was believed to have been beaten. 
But five hours after the arrival of the first results, it was found 
that the Anarchist masses, which were numerous and hitherto had 
abstained from the polls, had voted in a solid block. 

In spite of these Syndicalist reinforcements the Popular Front 
obtained only a few more than 200 seats out of 475. Thus it 
became the largest minority group in Parliament. It managed 
however to obtain the majority by hurrying through the stages 
of procedure in defiance of all legality and with utter disregard for 
scruple. 2 

What were these stages? The Popular Front decided not to 
wait for the final scrutiny of the votes, still less for their official 
proclamation. That would not have come till three days later. 
They launched their direct attack of violence. They forced the 
central administration out of power : the civil governors of several 
provinces resigned. The mob, led by trained agitators, seized the 
balloting papers : and from many places they sent in false returns. 
It was then the Popular Front which elected the committee to 
verify the elections : and there is no need to describe how a com- 
mittee so elected in Spain would, and did, act. In certain provinces 
where the Right had been victorious all the mandates were 
annulled, and the defeated candidates were declared to have been 
elected. In other cases, members of the Right parties were 
expelled from the Cortes. This evidence, as we have seen, comes 

1 Bulletin of Spanish Studies. 

* Alcala Zamora, Journal de Geneve, 17 January 1937. 
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from the man who in 1931 had been the leader of the revolution, 
and who was at that moment in 1936 the President of Spain. 1 

It is endorsed by some contemporary evidence: "Elections in 
several districts are being denounced as having been falsified and 
reports committees are examining the cases," said The Times. 2 
"The revelation of the widespread disorders that have taken place 
may be a stimulus to both the authorities and public opinion." 
American and English witnesses provide interesting details of 
what those disorders were. " During the February elections," says 
Miss Helen Nicholson, "the Communist agitators had gone about 
offering the poor people in the villages near Gibraltar five dollars 
to vote for the Left Wing party ... in villages where practically 
no one had gone near the polls, the voting urns had been found 
mysteriously filled up with Left Wing votes. ... In Spain it was 
too well known a fact to call for any comment beyond a shrug of 
the shoulders." 3 

"When I was in Spain in April 1936 1 heard many stories about 
the election," writes Lord Ruthven, "the principal complaint 
being that voters of the 'Right' dared not go near the polling 
booths, and of 'Personation.' An English lady who for many 
years has lived in a village just outside Gibraltar, told me that the 
polling booth for her village was just opposite her house. There 
were two doors to the booth, entrance and exit. During the day 
of the election, she saw six or seven lads going to the booth at 
one door and out at the other, and in again at the first door, and 
so on. A sort of stage army marching round and round. She 
knew most of the boys by sight having lived in the village so long, 
and after the election asked one of the boys what he was doing. 
The boy explained that he had been given a list of voters, all 
'Rights' she added, and told to ask for their voting papers and 
mark them for the 'Red' candidate. Each boy got a dollar a day 
for his trouble. The returning officer, or whatever is his equivalent 
in Spain, of course knew the boys as well or better than she did, 
but made no difficulty in handing out the papers asked for. If 
this went on in one village, there is little doubt that action of a 
similar nature went on all over Spain. Yet people in England 

1 Alcala Zamora, Journal de Geneve, 17 Janvier 1937. 

The Times, 19 March 1936, p. 3 a. 

8 H. Nicholson, Death in the Morning, p. 145. 
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actually believe that the election of February 1936 really repre- 
sented the will of the people." 

No doubt such irregularities were also practised by the Right : 
the Popular Front came out of the elections with many seats 
won not from the Right (for those in spite of everything were 
very few) but from the Centre Party. That fact alone suggests 
intimidation ; and it is the waverers and the moderates who are 
most easily coerced. But, in any case, the Popular Front had 
shown more skill in forming their appeal : and the tribulations of 
the people under the incessant changes of Cabinet had brought 
them so much suffering that in their desperation they might be 
expected to make any impulsive movement in favour of change. 

Two things must never be forgotten about Spain : that elections 
have never been honestly conducted on either side, and that even 
if they were, the convulsive ebullition of Spanish opinion would 
hardly be the best guide to the deeper feelings of the people. If 
there was one deep feeling among the people, it was the desire 
for sustenance, which meant work, and work presupposes peace. 
Never, however, had the traditional corruption of Spain at the 
polling booths approached the scandal of this election. But 
however low its legal validity, whatever the motive, the circum- 
stances or the value of the voting, the result was to give a majority 
of seats to the Popular Front. To be exact, it was 240 against 222 
on 19 February, with eleven seats still to be decided. 1 There has 
been argument as to which side gained the most votes in the whole 
election. The question of figures is immaterial. What is clear 
is that if the voting was any constitutional index, a constitutional 
government, respecting the people's wish, must go very gently. 
It is conclusive evidence as to how this system worked in Spain 
that no one even thought of such a thing. If, by any means, a 
majority was obtained, no matter how small, those who had it 
exploited it to the last extreme against their opponents. 

VII 

Azana acted at once. He insisted that Portela Valladares, the 

acting Premier, should immediately resign, and took the post 

himself with his ministry of the Left. His first acts were to grant 

amnesties and amnesties very often meant rewards to the 

1 Bulletin of Spanish Studies, April 1936, p. 89. 
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30,000 men who had rebelled against the Republic and attempted 
civil war and massacre seventeen months before. The Soviets 
were re-opened. It was soon obvious that the reign of disorder 
had returned, and there was a shrewd suspicion that Azana, 
who had been in touch with the leaders of the attempted civil war 
in Barcelona, meant to give a free hand to the men he had released. 
A violent propaganda was immediately launched, and the worst 
elements had their way. 

The paralysing effect on business was at once observed. "Work 
was proceeding smoothly," said Sir Auckland Geddes, Chairman 
of the Rio Tinto Company, "the trade prospects looked well. 
Then came the elections and the victory of the parties of the Left : 
what can I say of the situation now? For fifteen years we have 
avoided serious strikes and disturbances at the mines, for which 
I think we must distribute the credit between our staff and our 
workmen in Spain. Now we hardly know where we are. We have 
had men pushed back onto our pay-roll for whom we have no 
economic work, and within the last few days, we have had an 
irritating stoppage, the result of demands for compensation for 
what amounts to accusations of wrongful dismissals of men who 
were in fact in prison for taking part in the revolutionary move- 
ment in October 1934, and to whom naturally we did not pay 
wages while they were in gaol. It has also been claimed by the 
men that as the revolutionary movement did not in theory occur, 
the agreements cancelled by the men withdrawing from work in 
1934 have been theoretically in force and operative ever since. 
The whole situation has a flavour of make-believe, but an expensive 
flavour. The expensive flavour turned out to be even more expen- 
sive than I had anticipated." 1 

Such is the plain statement of the Chairman of one of the most 
important foreign companies operating in Spain. Lord Ruthven 
provides another. His daughter's father-in-law has a small estate 
near Algeciras which he farms himself, producing pigs, cattle, 
cork ; he employs twenty hands, all of whom have worked for 
him for years. Soon after the elections he was astonished one 
morning to find on his doorstep twenty or thirty men who said 
they had been sent by the mayor of a small town just across the 
river, with orders that he was to give them "work or maintenance." 

1 Sir A. Geddes in Report of Rio Tinto Co. Ltd., 29 April 1937. 
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He pointed out that so long as his own men were working for him 
he had no work for anyone else. This was at once met by a 
demand that he should dismiss his old men and take on the new 
men. Apart from the fact that his own men were loyal to him 
and old friends, the majority of the new men were not agricultural 
labourers at all, but the scallywags, loafers and riff-raff of the town. 
He of course refused and in the end had to provide the "mainten- 
ance," which meant a dollar a day all round. This went on for 
weeks, the numbers gradually increasing until at one time he had 
as many as 200 men a day and was on the verge of being com- 
pletely ruined. In addition to having to pay these men he was 
losing his stock. Pigs and cattle disappeared daily, and what 
was even worse cork-trees were being carelessly stripped. A cork- 
tree dies if the outer bark is unskilfully stripped and the inner bark 
in any way damaged. 

" The owner tried every possible way of getting a stop put to these 
proceedings. He applied to the Guardia Civil who told him they 
had strict orders not to interfere, he went to the Mayor of Alge- 
ciras who could or would do nothing. He even went up to 
Seville, the capital of Andalusia, and saw the Governor who was 
sympathetic but quite powerless. And so it went on until July 
when the outbreak started and his troubles instantly ceased. 
"There was a little shooting," adds Lord Ruthven. "Five people 
I believe were shot at Algeciras, but only after a fair trial. I may 
add that when Franco's people took over the administration of 
Algeciras they came upon a list of Senoritos (Gentry) who were 
down for execution. My friend's name was third on the list, my 
son-in-law was ninth and my daughter eighteenth. That however 
is only by the way. 

"I would also add that my friend was not the only person treated 
in this way. The same procedure was applied to anyone who 
could by any possibility be supposed to have any money. In 
addition of course there were a good many "hold-ups" on the 
Algeciras road. Mostly by irresponsible lads of fourteen to six- 
teen, much the same as some of these so-called Basque "children" 
we have over here. In fact the Algeciras road, unless you carried 
a large Union Jack on the bonnet of your car, was quite unsafe 
for the ordinary wayfarer. I never heard of any attempt to 
interfere with a car carrying a Union Jack. 
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"In reading over the above I do not feel I have made it really 
clear how chaotic was the State of Southern Spain during those 
five months, and how utterly helpless were all decent people. 
There was no possibility of obtaining redress anywhere. There is 
no doubt also that things were rapidly getting worse. The appetite 
comes with eating and the Reds, finding their misdeeds were not 
checked in any way, were getting bolder and more outrageous 
every day." 

These were instances of a general experience. It was not a 
question of unjust profits, or irresponsible employers. It was a 
question of carrying on a business created by foreign capital on 
the only possible terms on which such a business so created can 
carry on. The object of the agitators was to hold up business in 
Spain : the object of the others was to organize on the opposite 
side, and to meet aggression with aggression. 



vin 

The country was already divided into two camps, each desiring 
the destruction of the other. 1 To the sensitive prescience of the 
people, whose fathers had already supped with horrors, the winds 
bore the echoes of far ancestral voices, which whispered along 
the lonely road of Spain their prophecies of war. Over the wide 
rolls of the meseta, through the snowy sierras of Castile, over the 
brown foothills of Aragon, among the green valleys of Biscay and 
Navarre, the gipsies, as they travelled through the cutting wind, 
saw portents which persuaded them that it was better to cross 
the Pyrenees. "Who could miss them?" they asked. "We who 
move in strange places see strange things, we who move quietly 
and by night meet other people who move quietly and by night. 
We hear strange whispers : and we know something of the hearts 
of men : often we know more of them than they know themselves. 
There are many black hearts in Spain to-day.*' Those who had 
smelt blood before the cruel days in Asturias smelt it again. 
"Blood is in Spain since the King went," it was said among them. 
They had seen the tide of hatred swelling. 

"But does that necessarily mean blood?" an Englishman asked. 

"In Spain it does," was the answer. "In Spain you cannot 
1 Bulletin of Spanish Studies, July 1936, pp. 133, 143. 
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settle bitterness by argument. There are many who have much 
to lose, and many others who have too much to forgive. Those 
hearts can never be reconciled. This ground of Spain is parched, 
and cries for blood." 1 

It was while such fears as these were riding the wind, that the 
election of 1936 gave a free rein to the influences from far beyond 
their own troubled borders. At the same time came into power 
a group of men who were to show themselves far less hostile to 
murder and arson than when they first ruled after the revolution. 
Meanwhile anarchy had had leisure to make its plans; Russia 
to develop her own technique of propaganda through the elabora- 
tion of communist cells, the training of desperadoes and deliberate 
incentives to violence. The history of Spain had been disquieting 
enough immediately after the departure of the King. Now, with 
the poor in greater misery, the anarchists strong and desperate, 
the agitators skilfully trained and well supplied with money, and 
the Catholics and patriots on the other side awoken from a long 
quiescence to remember how their fathers had fought for their 
faith, events must move more rapidly, clashes come with more 
formidable momentum between the two parties who had long 
since accustomed themselves to their country's recurring habit of 
eruptive war. Each, in armed rebellion, had already given warning 
that two such opposed camps as they had no further desire to 
compromise upon their differences. When discussion is no longer 
possible, when arguments and laws have failed and each feels 
strongly, impatience easily rushes to force, to vindicate its rights. 
"Is there no allowance to be made for taking the law into their 
own hands when they see the fountain of justice habitually 
corrupted?" Richard Ford had asked. The people, from sad 
experience, have no confidence in institutions, and when armed 
with power, "and their blood on fire, can it be expected that they 
should not slake their great revenge?" 2 

1 The whole of this story, and more, is told by Bernard Newman in his 
moving, honest book, / Saw Spain. This episode is on pp. 53, 54. 
* Ford, Handbook to Spain, first edition, I, p. 145. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE CRASH BECOMES UNAVOIDABLE 

" All pity chok'd with custom of fell deeds." SHAKESPEARE, 
Julius Caesar. 

"From hence, let fierce contending nations know 
What dire effects from civil discord flow." 

ADDISON, Cato, V. iv. 

IT was among the illiterate younger generation that Marx and 
Lenin had been making most converts. "These young people," 
wrote The Times correspondent, "believe that the conquest 
of power is the immediate requirement of Spanish Socialism, 
violence the ultimate means to get it." 1 That violence was very 
soon exerted. There had been some arson, and much uproar 
in the gaols. The great object of the extremists had been to obtain 
power so that they could release the whole of the thirty thousand 
skilled agitators which the last government had thrown into prison. 
With these released, disorder could soon strangle the life of the 
country ; it brought to many a tightening of the heart, and hurried 
many out of Spain. Three Englishmen of responsible rank at 
Mdlaga, Sir Henry Barker, Sir George Young and Sir Peter 
Chalmers Mitchell, wrote to The Times to deprecate the sensa- 
tional headlines as to riot which some other papers were bringing 
out in England. But for once the sensationalists were right. The 
increasing poverty of the people, the huge figures of unemploy- 
ment (they were within sight of a million now, and with little 
relief: for the old Church charities were becoming impossible), 
the unbalanced budget, and the ever more adverse trade balance 
were signs of a poverty that was bringing the country to despera- 
tion. It needed only a sufficiency of outrages to work the people 
as a whole into one of their paroxysms of fury. On 8 March 
those outrages proceeded with increased momentum. At Cddiz, 

1 The Times, 6 March 1936, p. 13 a. 
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next day, four churches and more convents or schools were set 
on fire or sacked ; the Civil Governor taking no steps to defend 
any of them. Men were killed at Valencia, Bilbao and Toledo. 
Two Fascists were attacked, but defended themselves so violently 
that they killed four of their assailants. 1 The next day arson and 
disorder spread over Andalusia. At Granada, the headquarters 
of the political organization of the Right, and a caft, a theatre and 
a factory belonging to Conservatives were all set on fire. The 
Fascists resisted the attack. Several convents also were burned. 
There was rioting and arson in the suburbs of Madrid : a convent 
and a school were set on fire, also a tannery belonging to a 
monarchist, and a Catholic club for working-men. 2 On the 
following day two Fascist students were attacked in a cinema in 
Madrid. Three shops were looted and burnt. Youths were throw- 
ing down tiles from the hall of a Catholic workmen's club, and 
"the police," said The Times correspondent, "were doing 
nothing to interfere with them." 3 At Melita, the church, with 
its old organ, one of the best in Spain, was burnt. 4 The day after 
that, the fine church of San Luis in the Calle Montera in the very 
centre of Madrid and just beside the Ministry of the Interior (it 
contained many works of art) was set on fire early in the evening. 
This outrage caused great indignation. 5 On the following day, 
twenty churches, convents, schools and other buildings were set 
on fire, the range of distance being from Cddiz to again the very 
centre of Madrid. Then, at last, the police acted, but, added 
The Times correspondent, "the censor is implacable with the 
organs of conservative opinion but allows the extremists to carry 
on a campaign calculated to encourage its readers to carry on the 
so-called 'Anti-Fascist campaign'." 6 On the day following that, 
mobs began to take forcible possession of trains, mines, proper- 
ties : and there were murderous affrays with the police. 7 About the 
same time at Albacete, a church, a casino and three political clubs 
were sacked. 8 In the following month the outrages broke out 
again. 
Anxiety grew. There was a panic on the Bourse. Valuables 

1 The Times, 10 March 1936, p. 15 g. The Times, 11 March 1936, 

p. 16 f. The Times, 12 March 1936, p. 13 b. 4 The Times, 

March 1936 The Times, 14 March 1936, p. 12 b. The Times, 

16 March 1936, p. 11 c. ' The Times, 18 March 1936, p. 14 d. 

The Times, 19 March 1936, p. 13 a, 
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were brought to be lodged at the banks. All that could tried to 
take their capital out of the country. 

There had been diplomatic incidents at Cddiz, and heavy 
fighting at Logrono. Towards the end of the month, it was 
decided to dismiss the civil governors at Cddiz, Murcia, Granada 
and Logrono; for these had allowed clubs, workshops, private 
houses, and churches to be burnt while giving the police orders 
to look on and do nothing. But although admitting the governors 
to be guilty, the Azana Government did not dismiss them. On 
the contrary, it accepted resignations from people who had not 
offered them. The President was at last driven to remonstrate. 1 
That remonstrance was not only vain. It led in the following 
week to himself being indicted by the Cortes. He was accused 
of having had motives exactly contrary to those he had publicly 
announced for ordering the recent elections. It was said 
without of course any attempt at producing evidence that he 
had designed to crush and not to gratify the people's will. Having 
already kept the Right out of power, he could not hope for 
support from them, and by an almost unanimous vote of the Cortes 
he was deposed. So did Spain, after five years of flattery, assert its 
final reaction on the man who had taken the lead in denouncing 
King Alfonso, when the King had had to face similar difficulties. 
Azana was by overwhelming majorities elected in his place. His 
acceptance of the post so gratified the extremists that they hailed 
it with singing the "Internationale," raising their clenched fists, 
and waving the red flag. 

"What I saw astonished and appalled me," wrote Mr. Arthur 
Bryant. "Over the land lay a sense of brooding terror and 
tragedy. For many months past, the apostles of international 
communism had been sowing the seeds of a creed of hatred in 
a rich soil of ignorance and destitution, long prepared by 
generations of misgovernment. Now the sins of the father 
were being visited upon the children. Government, as we know 
it in this fortunate country, had already ceased to exist in many 
parts, and peaceful and law-abiding folk were at the mercy of 
gangs of extremists and local roughs, and could look for no 
protection from the powers that were. Every sort of outrage 

1 Alcald Zamora, Journal de Gen&ve, 17 January 1937. 
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was being committed, at first furtively and then with increasing 
openness by the poor degraded subhuman creatures who 
unhappily are to be found in all places in Spain. Anyone who 
was known to be religious or to have property however little, 
or who had taken any part on the Conservative side in politics 
was liable to attack. And it was obvious that worse was soon 
to come. For everywhere, outside the world of the big hotels 
and international highways, revolution was beginning. Painted 
on the walls of almost every village and small town I visited 
were the symbols of the hammer and the sickle, and in the 
streets the traveller was greeted with clenched fists and clamor- 
ous sign of class hatred." 1 



Nor was it only these outrages that disturbed the people, home 
and freedom were known to be at the mercy either of the 
mob, or of tyranny and interference from the administration 
itself. A flat might be entered and then wrecked, sometimes 
deliberately, sometimes even by mistake, and the owner left with 
broken furniture, and perhaps his own head broken. A man might 
be praying at a shrine, when suddenly, with pistols pointed at 
him, he would be ordered to rise and flee. If he were in business 
he might at any moment receive an order to take back into his 
employment men who had been disloyal to his interest, and 
perhaps committed some outrage on his person, even found guilty 
of murdering his friends. For even to murderers, with a change 
of government, an amnesty might be granted. If he owned land, 
he might find it suddenly confiscated, or seized before confisca- 
tion, and no indemnity ever paid. If a cattle-breeder, he might 
find peasants ploughing his pasturage under orders from the 
nearest soviet. If a shopkeeper, he might find his shop pillaged, 
or even burnt down because his politics were not those of the 
government, or because he had been denounced to a secret 
committee. 

If he were in government employ, his position guaranteed by 
regulations, he might be dismissed without given reason at a 

1 Arthur Bryant, Preface to the Communist Atrocities in Spain, pp. x, xi. 
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moment's notice, his prospects ruined and his family starving, to 
make way for friends at a court no longer a court. He might be 
shot down by a hired assassin, or a political enthusiast ; who knows 
that even if he should have such ill luck as to be arrested, he would 
be eventually pardoned : he might be haled to prison and kept 
there for months without any charge being made, on the pretext 
of preventive arrest. Every one of these things occurred. 1 

"Everywhere throughout Spain," reports an organ of the 
extreme Left, "the Red Flag is making a triumphal appearance. 
60,000 agricultural workers, led by a commission of communist 
deputies, have taken over the entire province of Badajoz; 
nothing that the Government can do is of the least avail." 2 

Ever since the illusory victory won in February by the Popular 
Front, "Spain," such is the evidence of Lerroux, "had been the 
scene of deeds of criminal violence, all of which went unpunished. 
In Madrid assassinations and acts of arson were common, 
even in open daylight. Not only did the Government take no 
steps to stop them, but the most elementary precautions were 
omitted." 3 

In the words of the actual head of the State, "The drive of 
anarchy no longer met with any obstacle." 4 

"The nerve-ridden state of Madrid in April 1936," said an 
English professor, never ill-disposed to the Left, "exceeded any- 
thing that Spaniards with long experience could remember. 
Indiscipline and lawlessness, which had made themselves felt 
during the first months of the Republic's life, seemed at last to 
have reached a climax. The smallest street incidents made one 
feel that the state of affairs could not go on much longer." 5 So, 
when a man is dying of asthma, and his breath comes hard, and 
his veins thicken in his throat, and his heart gives way, those 
around say to one another, "this cannot go on." So, when after 
accident or battle, a man's limb is so injured that, even without 
an anaesthetic, he must invite the surgeon to come with knife and 
saw to cut it away : so the people of Spain began to think that 

The Times, 2 April 1936, pp. 15, 16. 

Daily Worker, 3 April 1936. 

V Illustration, 30 January 1937. 

Alcala Zamora, Journal de Geneve, 17 January 1937. 

Peers, Spanish Tragedy, p. 196. 
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even a coup d'&at might bring them relief. Lenin had prepared 
his emissaries for war. But if it came, who would win it? Since 
one side began to prepare for armed encounter, so must both. 
The memories of their days of blood came back to them. Some 
were forced to the terrible conclusion: some could no longer 
reason. Instinctive reactions, strengthened by experience in every 
hundred years of their history, brought them back to face that 
ordeal of battle which was the instinctive answer of their volcanic 
temperaments to situations they felt an outrage to their rights as 
human beings. Unable to calculate, fierce as the sun in Africa, 
hoping for no order but the wild justice of their revenge, they 
might at any moment rise instantaneous as the hurricane, and 
sweep on as oblivious as it of all but their own elemental fury. 



in 

Such was already the situation in the middle of April. Then 
after devastating storms and floods of rain which swept over the 
country, damaged the young crops, and made the starving poor 
still more utterly miserable, the southern sun came back in all its 
strength. For month after month, as their blood grew hotter 
with the burning orb above them, so the long tale of bloodshed 
and disorder was to swell while, in the waste of wanton hate, the 
buildings they had reared were made fuel of fire beside them, 
and their lives in the intervals of their habitual ploys, became an 
alternation of hunger, lust, rage and despair. 

"After a series of conflicts and economic and political and 
economic battles, increasingly numerous and violent, the class 
struggle becomes transformed inevitably into an armed struggle." 1 
So Lenin had written : it was necessary to prepare the masses for 
"a desperate, sanguinary, exterminating war." 2 

The position which the anarchical movement had long held in 
Barcelona had been making the subject of communism, Marxism 
and anarchy a particularly attractive subject for the cogitations of 
Moscow. The events of 1936 invite special attention. On the 
27 February, immediately after the elections, the Russian 

1 Lenin, Preparing for Revolt, English translation, p. 45. 

a Lenin, Lectures to Young Workers, p. 50. Cf. C. M. Godden, Conflict 
in Spain, pp. 59-63; Bivort de la Saudde, V Antireligion Communiste, 
pp. 163-78. 
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Comintern decided to push events in Spain as far as possible, and 
placed at the disposal of their agents vast sums of money. 1 They 
pushed forward with their plans. On 14 April 1936 The Times 
correspondent writing from Riga reported that thirty com- 
munists had left Russia for Spain. They were largely young 
Spaniards who had spent from twelve to eighteen months in 
Russia to be trained in the technique of subversion. "The 
leaders of the Comintern and Profintern in Moscow," continued 
the message, "have been showing increased activity in Spanish 
affairs recently, but both these revolutionary organizations work 
through their bureaux in Paris, whose personnel they strengthened 
about a year ago and made responsible to Moscow for developing 
revolutionary situations in the countries of Western Europe. 
During the last few weeks the organ of the Executive Committee 
of the Comintern in Moscow has issued several reports on 
Communist Progress in Spain with reference to the new Situation 
made by the elections and laying down the lines for action in the 
immediate future. . . . 

"The iron is hot and must be struck now sharp and boldly. 
The Executive Committee urges its Spanish section immediately 
to insist on the confiscation of land and other property belonging 
to the aristocracy and the Church," but curiously enough it 
urges them "to go gently with the religious feelings of the broad 
masses." Nevertheless the churches, monasteries and Jesuits 
must be stripped of their wealth and discredited in the eyes of the 
people. The Executive Committee requires as another important 
measure, satisfaction of the national aspirations of the Catalans, 
Basques and Galicians. 2 

So much from Riga. On the same day The Times printed a 
dispatch from its Madrid correspondent referring to the separate 
economic administration in the Basque provinces and Catalonia 
impoverishing the national treasury. 3 

1 Letter of the Spanish Bishops, 1 July 1937. 
The Times, 15 April 1936, p. 9 b. 
The Times, 15 April 1936, p. 9 b. 
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IV 

Already on 4 March, a group of expert revolutionaries had 
arrived from Russia in Barcelona : Bela Kun was at their head, 
accompanied by Losovski, Riedel, Primakov and Neumann : at the 
same time, two Russian ships, the Neva and the Jevek, landed at 
Seville and Algeciras arms and ammunition of the communist 
cells. 1 

The situation that had been developing had moved all who had 
voted against Azana and many of those who had voted with 
him to more and more alarm. Spain had realized that she was 
singled out for attack from Russia, Lenin had announced it at the 
Second Congress of Comintern in 1920. 2 Jimenez de Asua, who 
had been charged with forming the Constitution in 1931, had just 
returned from Russia. 3 In 1933 Andres Nin, who had been 
trained at Moscow under Trotsky, announced definitely that 
having begun with an educational campaign, he was engaged in 
founding workers' Soviets, and that his party was making use of 
the symbols of democracy to cajole the masses and delude them 
till, at the right moment, the revolution could burst out. 4 In 
1934, in Moscow and Leningrad deductions were being made 
from the workers' wages to finance a revolution in Spain, and 
Paris had been made a centre for an organized campaign against 
the Central Government in Madrid. 6 

On 27 February, the Comintern in Moscow decided to send 
to the Peninsula the two skilled revolutionaries, whom we noticed, 
Bela Kun who had organized the communist revolt in Hungary, 
and Losovski. These were each supplied with money, and charged 
to attempt each of the following : 

(a) To force the resignation of Alcald Zamora. 

(b) To form a dictatorial government of workers and peasants. 

(c) To confiscate lands, to nationalize banks, mines, factories, 
railways. 

(d) To destroy the bourgeois parties. 

1 J. Bardoux, Chaos in Spain, p. 41. 

9 C. M. Godden, Conflict in Spain, p. 10. Cf. Yvon Delbos, L? Experience 
Rouge, pp. 185, 186; Le Matin, 22 Mars 1935, 27 FSvrier 1936. 

Op. cit., p 20. 

* The Times, 11 January 1933. 
6 The Times, 19 October 1934. 
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(e) To institute a reign of terror. 

(f) To form a workers' militia. 

(g) To destroy churches and convents. 
(h) To suppress the bourgeois press. 

(/) To make the Spanish army a Red army. 
(/) To provoke war against Portugal. 

For months Barcelona was dominated by another Russian, 
Antonov Ascenko. 1 

On 10 April, Largo Caballero and Diaz held a meeting at the 
Europa Cinema in Madrid to establish and prepare a militia 
of the proletariat which would be an embryo of the Red army. 2 
These militiamen of the revolution were instructed regularly and 
were strongly armed. They were so thoroughly organized that 
in July 150,000 shock troops were already trained, with a further 
reserve of a hundred thousand. 3 On 16 May, Russians meet- 
ing Spanish Bolsheviks at Valencia had already given precise 
orders for a massacre of the leaders of the movements of the 
Right. 4 And what was the result? From day to day, under the 
silent acquiescence of Azafia which continues to this day 
Soviets, workmen's and peasants' tribunals, night brigades, 
regiments of Marxist militia, and revolutionary committees con- 
tinued their campaign of crime against any who came in their 
way. 

One spring evening the telephone rang in an English flat in 
Madrid and an Englishwoman's voice, quick but controlled, said : 
"Come at once, it is a matter of life and death." 

That voice came from a house, from which broad steps 
descended from a great stone doorway into an ancient street. 
When the friend to whom she telephoned had visited her a few 
days before, and looked up from the Tagus valley over vast 
orchards in flower to the distant blue mountains, crested with 
gleaming snow, the air was pure, the sunlight golden. In the 
evening the nightingales applauded. But twice since then armed 
peasants had come to take away her husband, and twice he had 
returned. Now as the nightingales were singing they had come 

1 The Times, 29 October 1936, p. 14, c. d. Leon de Poncins, Histoire 
Secrete de la Revolution Espagnole, pp. 175, 176, 180. 

2 See "Claridad," Madrid, 11 April 1936. 

3 Letter of the Spanish Bishops, 1 July 1937. 
* Loc. cit. 
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again, saying: "You must come to the Town Hall to show your 
papers." The man entered the car which bristled with rifles. 
As it turned away the wife cried : "But that is not the way to the 
Town Hall." A man shouted back: "We are going round by 
the garden." It was not long before the song of the nightingales 
was silenced by a volley. 1 



So death came to one after another : so especially were outrages 
increased against symbols and centres of what had saved the 
Spanish nature from such savagery. With every encouragement 
to this armed militia, Azana's old comrade Cdsares Quiroga, now 
Prime Minister, declared that the Government was at open war 
with Fascism. 2 

By June Spain was jolted out of the horrible monotony of crime 
by the frequency of political assassinations. Thousands of 
Fascists were of course arrested, but the murders went on, with 
a heavy weight of majority on the side of the Left which had 
originally provoked reprisals. On 16 June, speaking in the 
Cortes, Gil Robles said: "From the 16 of February until the 
15 of June (they were roughly the first four months since Azana 
and his friends had been in power) the following events have 
taken place in Spain: 170 churches destroyed by fire; 251 people 
burnt to death ; 269 murdered ; 1 ,287 wounded ; assaults of various 
kinds 205 ; assaults 38 ; attempted assault 33 ; general strikes 113; 
partial strikes 218; newspaper offices burned 10; cases of 
attempted arson 33 ; clubs attacked and burned 69 ; other acts of 
violence 149." He gave further examples of what he called anarchy, 
and resulting consternation. Two engineers, one of them a 
foreigner, injured in a mine, remain there for nineteen days with- 
out anyone coming to help them. Every day carriages are held 
up in the streets, and forced to give large donations to the Soviets ; 
there is such anxiety felt abroad that the Royal Automobile Club 
in London published a warning that cars cannot be expected to 
pass unmolested on the roads. Spanish ships are expelled from 
foreign ports that their sailors may not contaminate other sailors 

1 The Times, 25 August 1936. 

8 Bulletin of Spanish Studies, XIII, p. 145. 
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by spreading strikes. Another day a civil guard is dragged into 
the Soviet centre of a village near Cordoba, and assassinated. 

The damning enumeration went on to its conclusion: "a 
country can live as a monarchy or as a republic, with a parliament 
or a president, under a dictator or a soviet ; but it cannot live in 
anarchy, and in anarchy lives Spain to-day. We ask you to 
bring to an end the condition in which Spain is living. This 
situation cannot go on." 1 



VI 

It was no secret that a clash was coming. Journalists in Fleet 
Street advised their friends to prepare: diplomats warned their 
friends to avoid Spain. The activities of Russia had received the 
most careful attention of other powers, not least from Germany 
which had long had a colony of 30,000 in Barcelona, headed 
always by one of the more brilliant of her diplomats as consul 
general. The Nazi leaders now redoubled their attention to 
Spain. 2 German rifles were coming to Biscay and Navarre; 8 for 
it was known that the army was organizing a counter move 
against the anarchical strife of revolutionary factions. "It soon 
became clear," said Sir Auckland Geddes at the sixty-fourth 
annual general meeting of the Rio Tinto Company, "that a 
struggle was proceeding between the unions of the U.G.T. and 
C.N.T. The U.G.T. leaders wished to accept and work the 
agreement they had made with the company: the C.N.T. on the 
other hand preferred to keep the labour force in a state of turmoil 
in preparation for the coming Red rising against the Popular 
Front Government." 4 

That such a rising had been planned was recognized even by the 
Government which Azana had brought in. "The local members 
and officials of the more extreme parties of the Left," said Sir 
Auckland Geddes, "made no attempt to conceal the fact that they 
were anticipating a Red revolution against the 'Popular Front' 

1 Bulletin of Spanish Studies, XIII, p. 173. 

9 Cf. Nazi Conspiracy in Spain. This is anonymous and published 
by Mr. Victor Gollancz. I have the impression that its details are accurate. 
R.S. 

' Bernard Newman, / Saw Spain. 

4 Rio Tinto Co. Ltd. Report to Shareholders, 29 April 1937. 
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Government which in the face of growing turmoil and excitement 
did all it could to maintain order at the mines. The Ministers in 
Madrid freely admitted, when approached on behalf of the 
Company, that the Central Government was progressively losing 
control." It was losing control: it saw the Red rising getting 
nearer and nearer : but it did nothing. The Republicans of the 
Left had made their bargain with the extremists, and rather than 
preserve even a remnant of constitutional government, they kept 
to that sinister alliance, and were to designate as rebellion any- 
thing which attempted to counteract the coup which all knew to be 
preparing. "The time had come for either the Communists and 
their allies," said Lerroux, "or the Conservative forces in the 
country to take some steps, for things could not go on as they 
were" 1 

VII 

But at last the rush of murders brought a fresh confusion into 
the situation. 2 

The Government decided to take no definite action. They had 
removed the soldiers from the barracks. They had been sending 
the more experienced officers into retirement and arbitrarily 
appointing in their place men of small military competence, but 
with extremist inclinations towards the Left. The reason of this 
was obvious : and the reaction against it inevitable. 

General Franco wrote to the Ministry of War on 23 June 1936. 3 

That "men have been deprived of their commands and posts, 
leaders who for the most part had had a brilliant history and a 
leading position in the army : as men of the highest distinction 
and trustworthiness they had to hand over these posts to men 
who in general were recognized by ninety per cent of the army 
as men of the poorest quality. Nor do those who approach 
them to flatter them and take the credit of collaborating with 
them fear, nor are they more loyal to, the institutions because 
they in former years refused to serve the dictatorship or the 
monarchy. Those who claim that the army is disloyal to the 

1 V Illustration, 30 Janvier 1937. * J. Bardoux, Chaos in Spain, p. 37. 
Life of Franco, by Arraras, pp. 240-3. Cf. The Times, 1 September 
o. 17 c. 
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Republic are not telling the truth : it is deceived by those whose 
turbid passions give them the tone of conspirators. But it is a 
wretched service to the patriotic cause to misrepresent the 
restraint, the dignity and the patriotism of the officers till they 
seem like figures of conspiracy and disaffection. 

"From the lack of equity and justice of the public bodies in 
their treatment of the army in the year 1917 arose the military 
juntas of defence. To-day you can virtually say that, on a 
similar plane, military juntas have again been formed. The 
writings which appear secretly with the initials U.M.E. and 
U.M.R. are authentic symptoms of the existence and herald of 
future civil struggles, if one does not take the trouble to deal 
with them, a thing which I feel would be easy, if one thought it 
out on principles of justice and equity." 



VIII 

Franco's warning, which pointed straight at the danger of 
civil war, was ignored. Meanwhile by communist agencies detailed 
instructions were given for the capture and assassination of 
military officers. The paid soldiers of the Republic were first to 
join with the communist militia and then murder their officers : 
"once the struggle has begun between the shock troops and the 
garrison of the barracks, the storming party will be able to make 
its way in, join up with its own committee and put into force the 
plan for capturing the barracks." 

"Those whose duty it is to attack the Chiefs (Generals in 
command of units) will number ten, of whom two will be armed 
with revolvers. N.B. These generals have each two A.D.C.'s 
and a secretary, and it may be better to attack each of them 
separately in their rooms." 1 Several of these different plans to 
massacre authorities have since come to hand. 

M. Jacques Bardoux gives us a r6sum6 of three of these : the 
first detailed Instructions for a Communist coup d^tat. The 
Holy See has a copy of this document, there is a copy in London, 
and copies were found at Lora del Rfo near Seville, at a village 
near Badajoz and at La Linea. 2 

1 J. Bardoux, Chaos in Spain, p. 42. Cf. Echo de Paris, 14 Janvier 1937. 

2 Revue des Deux Mondes, \ October 1937, pp. 646-58. 
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It gives precise directions for an insurrection in Madrid, acting 
through fifty cells of ten men each in the streets of the second and 
third category, and with only two cells in those of the first category. 

"The orders," it concludes, "are to execute immediately all 
those who do not approve of the Revolution. The revolu- 
tionaries in the Popular Front will be invited to support the 
movement and if they refuse will be exiled from Spain." 

A national soviet was to be formed with Largo Caballero as 
President, Luis Araquistdin as Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Ortega Gasset as Minister of Instruction, Alvarez del Vayo as 
Minister of Finance, Jimenez de Asua as Minister of Justice. 

A militia was to be formed: 150,000 shock troops, 150,000 
reservists, with 25,000 rifles, 30,000 quick-firing pistols, 250 
machine-guns, and dynamite for 20,000 men. 

The centres of attack would be Madrid, Asturias, Extremadura, 
Catalonia, Andalusia, Galicia, Alicante, Santander, Vitoria, 
Pasajes and Le6n, Aragon, Murcia, Barruelo, Reinosa and 
Logrono. All insurrections were to be guided by Ventura of the 
Third International. 

So much for the first document which was to produce this 
revolution in the summer of 1936. The second was printed at 
Paris in April 1936 by the technical service of the French Com- 
munist Section, assisted by expert revolutionaries from Moscow. 
It made detailed arrangements in thirty articles for a revolution 
during the summer of 1936. Its object was particularly to win 
over the army. Its special object was to arrange for machine-guns 
and bombs. Capitalists were to be exterminated, and then 
managers, except where they were necessary for provisioning the 
people. The food in the barracks was to be made uneatable by 
being soaked in petrol. 

The third document is the Proces Verbal of a meeting at Valencia 
on 16 May 1936. It reached England in August, and was copied 
in June in the office of the U.G.T. Directed by the two Russians, 
Lumovioff and Toiirocheff, it arranged to foment strikes syste- 
matically, especially at Huelva, Bilbao and in Asturias. Like th< 
other document, it arranges for the "extermination of the politica 
and military leaders who might play a part in the counter 
revolution." 
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All these three documents are elaborations of the plan made in 
July 1935 by the Seventh World Congress of the Third Inter- 
national at Moscow : the plot to overrun the free countries under 
the mask of the Popular Front, and always under the guidance of a 
sovietic agent. 1 A gradually increasing wave of crime was its 
result. 

IX 

Such was the state of tension in Spain in the stuffy heat of 
July. "Intellectuals," wrote The Times, "whose hopes were in the 
new regime now stare horror-stricken and desperate for portents 
of a saviour." 2 On the thirteenth of the month, there was again 
a stormy debate in parliament. Calvo Sotelo, who had supported 
Gil Robles in his crushing attacks on the Government, had once 
again with his cutting precision and courtesy continued the indict- 
ment. More than once, as he spoke in the Cortes, had the 
communist deputies threatened his life. But he spoke on un- 
dauntedly. "I have broad shoulders," he said. "I say to you what 
San Domingo de Silos said to a king of Castile : 'You can deprive 
me of my life, but more you cannot. I had rather die in glory 
than live to be despised.' " His words on 13 July had been more 
than usually telling, and as he closed, the shrill menace of La 
Pasionaria, the leading woman communist in the Cortes, was heard 
again. "You have made your last speech," she told him. 

A day and a night passed, and Calvo Sotelo, having come home 
from the mountains, returned to his house guarded by two police- 
men who took up their station at the door in the Calle Veldzquez. 
He went to bed as usual. A little after three in the morning of the 
13 July, a police van arrived, with ten men commanded by an 
officer. They demanded to see the monarchist leader, the police- 
man on guard allowed them to pass. The officer then insisted on 
seeing Calvo Sotelo himself, and produced a warrant for his 
arrest. Although the disturbed man argued that, as a deputy, he 
was immune from arrest, the officer's tone changed from per- 
suasiveness to brutality. Calvo Sotelo, hardly satisfied that the 
warrant was in order, yet having seen that he could do nothing with 

1 For a fuller account of these plots see M. Jacques Bardoux in Revue 
des Deux Mondes, 1 October 1937. 
21 July 1937, 1 October 1937. 
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the police officer, dressed and went with them. But his wife had 
a ghastly intuition that things were wrong. She appealed to a 
deputy who had another flat in that house. He telephoned to the 
office of Public Security and learned that no warrant had been 
issued for the arrest of the man whom the police had taken with 
them. 

A search was made, and the abandoned police van was dis- 
covered the following morning. It was hoped that the missing 
man had been kidnapped, until two o'clock in the afternoon, when 
after one of those gruesome searches at the morgue, which had 
been and were long to be such a feature of the life of Madrid, 
the body of Calvo Sotelo was discovered at the eastern cemetery. 
The Guardia de Asalto had brought it there half an hour after 
Calvo Sotelo had parted from his wife. The night-watchman at 
the cemetery had been told by the police convoy that it was that 
of another night-watchman who had been found dead in the 
street. Such incidents occurred so often that the man at the 
cemetery did not think it necessary to question the police further. 
The dead man had been stabbed with bayonets, and shot through 
the breast and the eyes. 



Such was the end of the man who at that time held the highest 
prestige of the forces of the Right. Such was the preamble of 
the plot for a general massacre of the men who counted on the 
Right. This leader was not yet more than forty-two. Born at 
Orense in Galicia, he had from boyhood a brilliant career : and at 
twenty-two was already a lecturer on law at the University of 
Madrid. Maura when Prime Minister had made him Civil 
Governor of Valencia when he was twenty-eight. In 1925 he 
became Minister of Finance, and from his simple flat in the Calle 
Calder6n de la Barca worked out those administrative reforms 
which made all Spain his debtor. For three years after the fall of 
his chief, he judged it safer to live in France, but when in 1934 
the more moderate Parliament passed their amnesty bill, he 
returned to Madrid to take the position to which his phenomenal 
talent gave him so eminent a title. At the time of his death, he 
was the leader of all those who believed that it was necessary to 
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maintain law and order : honest, simple, an administrator rather 
than an orator, and with a gift of sifting evidence and arriving at 
clear decisions, he was at that moment a man of unique value to 
Spain. 1 

This crime gave a shock to a country inured to atrocities. Even 
among his adversaries in the Cortes, men wept when they heard of 
it. Some claimed it to be an act of immediate vengeance on behalf 
of an extremist on the Left, Castillo, who, himself the object of 
revenge, had been murdered the evening before. But why revenge 
on a political leader who was not a Fascist, and who always 
deprecated violence, an assassination which was part of a long 
vendetta between the Fascists and the Left? No, Calvo Sotelo 
was murdered because he had the acutest brain of any of the 
Right ; and the revolutionaries must put him out of the way 
as they were afterwards to put others till the figures reached tens 
of thousands. 

Both men were buried in the same cemetery on the same day. 
The coffin of Castillo had been draped in a red flag, and as it 
was lowered into the grave, the newly formed militia of the Soviet 
saluted it with clenched fists. When Calvo Sotelo's funeral was 
completed with the solemn rites of the Church, the surviving 
monarchist leader Goicochea raised his voice in solemn invocation 
to the departing spirit as to a sainted martyr : " We do not propose 
to make supplication before God for you : we ask of you to make 
supplication befqre God for us. Before this flag, placed like a 
reliquary upon your breast : before God who hears us and sees us : 
we swear a solemn oath to consecrate our life to this threefold 
labour : to imitate your example : to avenge your death : to bring 
salvation to Spain. 

"All these are one and the same, for to save Spain will be to 
avenge your death, and to imitate your example will be the surest 
way to bring Spain salvation." 2 

1 This account of Calvo Sotelo and his death is founded on direct know- 
ledge, supplemented by Bulletin of Spanish Studies, XIIT, p. 52 and pp. 154, 
155, and The Times, 14 July 1936, and finally completed in A.B.C. of Seville 
13 July 1937. 

8 A.B.C. of Seville, 20 July 1937. 



PART II 
DURING THE WAR 



CHAPTER VH 

THE OUTBREAK 



"Justum est bellum quibus necessarium : et pia arma quibus 
nulla nisi m armis relinquitur opes." LIVY, History, ix. 1. 

"The enterprise so hazardous and high. "MILTON, Paradise 
Regained, III, p. 321. 

THE situation between the two opposing forces of Right 
and Left at that moment was one which told heavily in favour 
of the Left. They not only had control of the unions, but 
had succeeded in dominating, if not terrorizing, the administra- 
tion. The fact that Calvo Sotelo had been murdered actually by 
policemen acting under an officer was final proof of the way they 
had insinuated their control into the forces of law and order. Their 
work in the Navy was even more complete : for as events showed 
they had planned among the sailors a general massacre of naval 
officers. They had won over a large majority of the artillery. And 
few could judge how far their propaganda had been effective in 
undermining the control of the officers and bringing them into 
danger of their lives. 

Nevertheless the generals, knowing that if they did not move 
rapidly, they would be murdered, as Calvo Sotelo had been, most 
probably by their own men, saw that they must make their stand 
quickly. They must in each centre attempt their coup d'etat: and 
word for this purpose was rapidly passed round. They succeeded 
in the old traditional regions : they failed in the great cities where 
the big labour organizations had been effectively established. Calvo 
Sotelo was buried on the Tuesday: on the night of the following 
Friday, all the leading generals had their plans ready, and before 
the next morning dawned they were attempting their coup d'frat 
in most of the important military centres in Spain. Tradition had 
provided them with an example : when order had broken down in 
their history, when life was in danger, it had been the generals 
who had assumed command; and, with the forces of revolution 
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fiercer than ever before, they had but little choice but to follow on 
that road : for instinct, evidence and cogitation all led them back 
to the one conclusion: if not, they would themselves be dead 
within the week. Indalecio Prieto, echoing a phrase in the Ameri- 
can Constitution and being fully prepared to take the lead in 
violence which he has since continued, had spoken out arguing 
that armed strife was now a sacred duty 1 : the generals were not 
slow in responding to that word. Their struggle for self-preserva- 
tion was one with their struggle for the deliverance of Spain. On 
both sides the sentence was for open war. 



In Valladolid, the fighting was over in two days, and the country 
not really disturbed. In Burgos, after Navarre had declared its 
strength, the coup was easy, Mola, bringing with him his Requetes 
from Pamplona, made his stand and assumed the administration. 2 
In that old cathedral capital of Castile, the power of tradition 
was so strong that the ancient town being safeguarded by a soldier 
who had been chief of police and stood for the unity of Spain, 
there seemed no more to say. The forces of the Left put up no 
serious resistance in Seville, a town of 200,000 people, and among 
them the leaders of all the disorder and communism of Andalusia ; 
the story of the capture of Seville was one of the most strik- 
ing instances ever known of the success of leadership and 
audacity. 

General Queipo de Llano, a striking and able Castilian, not 
easily excited or perturbed, had arrived in the city with one or 
two companions. He tried to induce the officers in Seville to 
bring out on his side the detachment of 180 men in the barracks. 
The officers refused till he added to his persuasions the threat of 
his revolver. But with the men persuaded, the General was in 
command of two tanks and several machine-guns. With these he 
came out into the streets where the anarchists were already burn- 
ing and looting. He had not proceeded far when he met a force 

1 El Liberal of Bilbao, 16 July 1936. Clara Campoamor, La Revolution 
Espagnole vue par une Rtfpublicaine, passim. 

1 For an account of this, see Doy Fef, by A. R. Vilaplana, pp. 29-30, 
50-2. 

1 The Times, 1 August 1936, p. 12 a. 
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of 600 men of the new Asaltos, the shock police with Left sympa- 
thies, formed by the Azana party. They had of course done 
nothing to maintain order. But the Andalusians are fickle, and 
the persuasion of machine-guns and tanks is strong. They also 
decided to throw in their lot with Queipo de Llano. He soon 
obtained possession of the radio and gave out a famous series of 
broadcasts, which were at first fictions, and afterwards proved to 
be prophecies. He had, however, still to cope with the Com- 
mander on the other side who had a more numerous force, with 
artillery and armoured cars: the Commander could do little for 
he was nonplussed by the bold bluffs of Queipo. But those could 
not have succeeded had they not been aided by an enterprise as 
daring as his own. One officer had crossed the Straits in a small 
sailing-boat with a force of thirty-five picked men who included 
a squad of Moorish soldiers. With these he recalled the beginning 
Napoleon had made when he landed at Antibes from Elba. He 
commandeered cars, and was soon moving through the country 
with such rapidity that he gave what seemed like crushing evi- 
dence of the broadcasts from Seville. From widely separated 
spots came reports of the passage of legionaries and Moorish 
troops, and Seville believed there was an army of thousands of 
men. But skirmishing continued for two days until the Monday 
afternoon when the Air Force went over to the General. That 
evening his mushroom army began to rid the city of their enemies. 
And there were many to rally to him in the great city which 
guarded the body of Columbus, and the ancient ways. The 
majority of the people then had seen enough of communism. 
They had no wish to make war upon the Church, which with its 
feasts and processions moved their excitable natures to enthusiasm 
and brought so much pride and profit to the city. They were not 
people who enjoyed scowling, as the communists urged them to 
scowl at their employers : and as for the peasants around, with 
them the success of the communist move had already brought its 
own reaction. As soon as they had possession of land, they 
changed their political views. They went to sleep Communists : 
they awoke Conservatives. And as the peasants thought, so also 
naturally thought the soldiers who had been recruited from among 
them. But by no means all agreed, and Queipo de Llano had to 
proceed with as much wariness as audacity. His conquest of 
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Andalusia was a triumph of will and bluff; it was the most ticklish 
affair of the war. 1 

Coriolanus-like he stopped the fliers 
And by his rare example made the coward 
Turn terror into sport : as weeds before 
A vessel under sail, so men obeyed 
And fell beneath his stem. 

Sanjurjo, who had failed in his enterprise in 1922, was to have 
come back from Portugal to join him and take supreme command : 
but himself a very heavy man, he insisted on taking with him two 
heavy suit-cases as he mounted his aeroplane on the Portuguese 
frontier. Whether it was more than the machine could adequately 
raise, or whether the engines had been tampered with, the aero- 
plane struck a hedge as it took off from the ground, and in a 
moment had crashed in flames. Such was the end of this able 
man who was careless with precautions, or who ventured to rush 
what he should have calculated. Queipo's faith had not been so 
deceived. And so at the threshold of this last adventure, which 
might have carried him far, Sanjurjo met the end which he had 
escaped four years before when they tried him for his life, and then 
sentenced him to a life-long imprisonment from which he had 
been released. But his death was to prove of great avail to his 
cause ; for it left the command open to a younger and much abler 
general. 

in 

At'Saragossa, where the name of Catalonia and all its ways 
were hateful, the garrison had come over solid for General 
Cabanellas ; at Salamanca, likewise. When a garrison was solid, 
the communist organizations, if there were any, must yield or die. 2 
Eighty per cent of the peasant farmers in the neighbourhood of 
Badajoz had been ruined by the policy of the Left : 3 in the province 
of Burgos, the same class had been slowly and remorselessly 

1 This account is taken from five different sources : The Times, 1 August ; 
The Times, 21 August 1936, p. 9 a.; B. Newman, / Saw Spain; H. R. 
Knickerbocker, The Siege of Alcazar, and G, McNeill Moss, The Epic of 
the Alcazar. All add different details, but each corroborates the others. 

8 For accounts of White terrorism, see Doy Fe*, by A. R. Vilaplana and 
Spanish Testament, by Arthur Koestler, passim. 

* Julian Besteiro in El Sol, 18 July 1936. 
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ground down to destitution, 1 But there was no region of Spain 
so incensed with the tyranny of the Left as the eager, fervent 
Catholic, mountain people of Navarre. There every young man 
burned to fight under the banner of the Cross : there was an energy 
which had long been sap to the spreading tree of Catholicism in 
Spain. There almost without exception every man went to Mass 
every Sunday and festival, and came out to strive for the faith 
with an eagerness ready for any sacrifice. Navarre would go to 
any length rather than tolerate amity with legions that menaced 
her faith. And the inherent fervour of the people had been 
inflamed by a happening, the story of which ran among them like 
wild-fire. 

It was in the summer of 1931 that two Basque children living 
at the village of Ezquioga in the hill region of Guipiizcoa said 
that they had seen the Virgin Mary, whom their elders believed to 
have appeared across the Pyrenees at Lourdes. From all the 
Basque provinces, from Castile, but especially from Navarre, 
pilgrims had poured to Ezquioga, full of a great earnestness and a 
great awe. As many as sixty thousand people (so one well-known 
university professor records) would be on the hills at night, lifting 
up their hearts to the heavenly power : one after another would 
swoon, and be carried down the hill in a trance into the cottages 
in the village : and then the trance would pass, and each would say 
that he had seen a vision : a vision of the holy angels, arrayed in 
fine linen, white and blue, and with flashing swords in their hands ; 
the Archangel Michael stood at their head, his sword dripping 
with blood and in the centre of the groups of angels they saw 
the Queen of Heaven who spoke to them saying there would be 
war between those who held the faith and those who hated it. 
And many Christians would give up their lives for Christ in this 
war, but there would be victory for them at the last, for the hosts 
of heaven were behind them. 

And the knightly young Catholics of Navarre vowed to take up 
arms in the holy cause. In Morocco, they had already fought for 
their country, but with how much greater joy, they cried, would 
they do battle for God's Church and for God. 2 

These were the young men who came down to do battle at Irtin 

1 W. R. Aitken in The Times, 8 August 1936, p. 6 b, 

Dr. Walter Starkie in the Fortnightly Review, December 1936, p. 684. 
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and San Sebastian, and who led the first moves of General 
Mola's army, enabling it to break through the general strike which 
might have paralysed him. 

IV 

And though in a calmer mood, and with much less eagerness 
and fervour, the people in Galicia gathered to do honour to the 
proud shrine of Santiago de Compostela. For all these reasons 
in Navarre, in Galicia, in Castile, in Andalusia, the cause of order 
was the cause of freedom. These people would not change their 
Spain: they maintained a solid incredulity against the foreign 
doctrines so eagerly imported, they had reacted from the suffering 
and horrors of preceding years. 

At Granada the officers and those faithful to them had sur- 
rounded the others and made prisoners of them. The whole 
thing was decided in a few moments by the garrison : and the 
town had hardly heard of the revolt when its fate was decided. 
The Communists had served out rifles to the hooligans, and there 
had been some shooting, but it was quickly crushed. 1 In Mdlaga 
where communist activity had always concentrated, it was the 
militia who first rushed to the citadel, took possession of the 
arms and ammunition, and had the officers at their mercy. 2 

The enterprise of Mola had secured him mechanized troops. 
Hurrying over the rolling plains of Castile in clear sunlight and 
moonlight, one force came quickly to the towering Alcazar of 
Segovia, and made it theirs. Penalara showed its blue heights 
above the forest. They pressed along the wooded valleys into 
the mountain air, but they could not hold the pass. Mola had 
sent another force by the road further to the north which crosses 
the Guadarrama at Somosierra. 3 

In Madrid, as at Valencia and Barcelona, it had been a very 
different story, as it had been a different story between Granada 
and Mdlaga. In this last town the poorer classes, under the 
influence of propaganda, had all become extremists, who soon gave 
vent to their rage in arson. 4 

1 H. Nicholson, Death in the Morning. 

a For an account of the outbreak of war in Malaga, see My House in 
Malaga, by Sir P. Chalmers-Mitchell. 

8 For a further account of this see Cardozo, March of a Nation, pp. 36-42. 
4 Chalmers-Mitchell, op. cit., pp. 98-9. 
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In spite of its uneasiness after the murder of Calvo Sotelo, 
Madrid had seen no increase of open riot. Even on the eventful 
Saturday which turned the scale in so many other centres of 
Spain, nothing occurred in Madrid. But the excitement of the news 
brought a fearful tension into the centres of government. Cdsares 
Quiroga was blamed for not having foreseen the plans of the 
generals, and Azana summoned Martinez Barrio to form a 
government. But no sooner was this heard, than the Reds took 
charge. There was to be no more of republicanism : there was to 
be no thought of compromise. The extremists, who had control 
of many means of terror and coercion, declared for open war. 
Azana gave up all pretence of constitutional government : he gave 
the premiership to an apothecary who had come in with the 
extremists several months before, Giral and who was also a 
close personal friend of Azana! Under this man's control (for he 
was Minister of Marine) the naval ratings had been prepared to 
massacre their officers. Under him, as Prime Minister, the militia 
which the Communists had been joining was hastily organized, 
and arms were handed out to every desperado in the capital. The 
police disappeared from the streets, and armed patrols of com- 
munist militia took their place. These were soon in conflict with 
the men on the other side, who shot at them from the roof-tops, 
or from motor-cars from which they fired automatic pistols. So 
the war began in Madrid. The armed mob had soon the upper 
hand in the streets, and before long had settled down to their 
favourite sport of arson. Before dawn the flames of churches 
and convents in great numbers leaped up into the sky, and long 
clouds of smoke hid street after street of Madrid from the starry 
night of Castile. Many a martyred monk and priest passed in the 
succeeding hours from his tortured country to the serenity of 
death, and won the crown of his services to Christ and Spain. 
But some remained to face the bloody scenes which now became 
the daily diversion of the populace. 

These had already gathered in fiercest excitement at the Soviet 
centre; sweating, swearing, singing, they fought their way to the 
places where arms were being handed out or fought their way out 
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through the mob with their rifles in their hands. So, undisciplined 
and hot for blood, they waited their chance to discharge their 
weapons on their countrymen. After the dusk on Sunday, as 
the conflagrations threw their roar and heat upon the night, as 
the guns rumbled, as the tanks thundered along the streets, these 
forces gathered at the Plaza de Espana with one heavy gun and 
two field-pieces, and prepared to attack the army and the phalan- 
gists in the Montana Barracks. Dragged up with carts from a 
beer factory, the guns were soon trained upon the regulars, and 
their heavy explosions told the uneasy inhabitants of Madrid 
that fighting had come into their city with the dawn. 

Within the barracks the situation was more tense than in the 
most tumultuous streets. The officers had difficulty in commanding 
their men, of whom some sullenly obeyed orders, some preached 
open mutiny. On the parapets those who were more decided 
came out to fight as snipers, and were killed. Their trench mortars 
were of no avail against the guns of their assailants. But at last 
the men rose against their officers, drove them into the centre of 
the barracks and forced them to surrender. Meanwhile the militia 
stormed in, and joined the ranks. Before long machine-guns were 
turned upon the officers. Few survived. 

In the cantonments, the struggle was shorter. Many officers 
were shot as they were haranguing their troops. Militia and 
aircraft cowed others. Although the officers had the artillery, the 
uncertainty at Montana prevented them from co-ordinating. 
Their movement was 'prepared, but lacked the final touch of 
organization, because of the uncertain stand of the rank and file : 
and before the morning of Monday was over, the mob were 
masters of Madrid. 

They returned from their battle to loot. For hours, firing never 
ceased in the streets. Motor-cars were commandeered and were 
paraded madly through the broad avenues to the accompaniment 
of random shots. A lorry brought a uniformed band into the 
Gran Via, and the "Internationale" crashed out among the 
leading shops, hotels and banking houses. Any pretence at 
regular republican government was given up, and the only ques- 
tion that remained was whether the militia was under communist 
control, or would act with the individual wantonness of anarchy. 
The letters of the labour organizations now at war: U.G.T., 
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C.N.T.,.F.A.L, or P.O.U.M. were chalked up on the buildings 
where one or another assumed control. 1 

Such was the story of the next two days. Soldiers at Alcald de 
Henares came out on the insurgent side and paid the penalty. 
Only engineers at El Pardo, five miles up the Manzanares, had 
succeeded in creeping to join Mola's detachment as it rushed 
down to Somosierra. And Madrid settled down to grim months of 
Anarchist control. 



VI 

In Barcelona the question was settled by the Civil Guard. 
Early on the Sunday morning, at a signal evidently preconcerted, 
the troops from the various barracks in the outskirts and suburbs 
marched in towards the Plaza Cataluna in the centre of the 
town. 2 Feigning, sometimes to anarchists, and sometimes to 
employees, that they were on the Left side, they had got far on their 
way before they met with resistance. At a given moment there 
was a yell of 'Barricades! Barricades!" and every kind of furni- 
ture was flung into the street to stem the soldiers' march, as they 
filed on between the pressing crowds. As the stuff crashed down, 
the officer appealed for order. But yells and uproar drowned his 
voice. The barricade had been formed, and manned by militia- 
men with rifles, accompanied by stout harridans who loved the 
fray. At last the officer gave orders to bombard the barricades. 
At the first shell, a woman's body leapt to a balcony and crashed 
against it: her head spun along the street. From that moment 
blood screamed for blood. And so the warfare began. 3 Members 
of the Civil Guard, armed police and militiamen had joined the 
mob. With the crack of rifles and machine-guns, and the roar 
of hand-grenades, with shouting from fierce voices, and yell after 
yell, the battle raged. As one detachment marched past the Ritz 
Hotel it was attacked in the rear, and the rear surrendered while 
the van turned and fought. It was in the actual square that the 

1 This account of the events in Madrid is based on the brilliant dispatch 
of the Madrid correspondent of The Times, 5 August 1936. 

* "It was all excellently planned, and considering the large number of 
soldiers, guards, and police involved in it, one would have thought success 
certain." E. A. Peers, Catalonia Infelix. p. 244. 

3 P. O'Donnell, Saludl, pp. 59, 60. 
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main battle was joined between the Civil Guard and the military 
who from their club and the Hotel Col6n fired on the wide open 
space below: but both of these were finally captured before 
nightfall : when it was seen that the Catalan Government had the 
upper hand. The artillery fought in their barracks, but were 
bombarded from outside, and under bombardment surrendered. 
By evening the insurgents had been defeated, and evidently in 
anxiety not to have more bloodshed in a useless revolution 
General Manuel Goded, who had flown over from Majorca, 
gave orders for surrender, and gave himself up to the forces under 
Senor Companys. But the affray was not yet over. On the follow- 
ing day there was almost as much fighting. 

Comparatively early in the morning the artillery barracks at 
San Andr6s surrendered after a cannonade, and civilian sup- 
porters of the Government immediately entered and seized the 
firearms. There were other barracks where the Ramblas ended 
near the sea. These were captured later, and one by one the 
sniping parties surrendered. The casualties in the day of fighting 
were estimated at 150 killed and 500 wounded. 1 

So the battles were won at Madrid and Barcelona, and it was 
not far otherwise at Valencia. There can be no doubt that in these 
three towns the feeling in those days of storm was as it had been 
before, and was afterwards, on the side of the Left. In Madrid 
the voting in the election had been roughly a majority; 55 per 
cent on the Left against 45 per cent on the Right. But as in 
Madrid, so in Valencia and Barcelona, it was against the Church 
that the Anarchists showed their fury. At Valencia, the cathedral, 
where all day in urgency of prayer the people had knelt before 
the Madonna of the Destitute, was sacked and desecrated. 
Peasants in open derision drove their produce through the 
building. In Barcelona, they set fire to convent after convent, 
and the shooting was hardly over in the streets before enormous 
surges of flame poured up through the fine old basilica of Santa 
Maria del Mar, the most dignified, the most spacious and the 
most popular of all the churches of Barcelona. A thick pall of 
smoke from the centres of Catholic life, or of Conservative 
opinion, hid Barcelona from the summer sun. This arson in 



1 This account is based on the dispatch of the Barcelona correspondent 
The Times, 25 July 1936, pp. 16-17. 
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Barcelona became so common a sight that the citizens hardly 
gave it a glance as they passed by. 1 



VII 

These events determined the broad lines of the situation in 
Spain itself in the first days of the military coup d'dtat. It particu- 
larly threatened Madrid, for on one side troops were only a few 
miles from a water supply already meagre : it had cut off her 
communication with the North from which she imported daily 
some eight thousand gallons of milk: Saragossa, held by the 
army, cut her off from Aragon and Catalonia but, most serious 
of all, the military had in the first days taken possession of the 
junction of Albacete in La Mancha, with the neighbouring towns 
of Chinchilla and Almansa, through which must pass the main 
supply of fresh food which came daily from the fruitful neigh- 
bourhood of Valencia. It was imperative that that town should 
be recaptured : and its garrison ceded before a heavy bombard- 
ment which the authorities in Valencia were able to inflict. 

The garrisons had not compromised : all persons notoriously 
to the Left had been assassinated and none were safe who did 
not cry Arriba Espana! But the bombardment had been over- 
whelming. The population had hidden in their cellars, but in vain. 
In a short time, the forces of the Left had captured the city. The 
revenge was not less than might have been imagined. Those on 
the Right now fled from their houses disguised in the rags of 
peasants : but they were quickly recognized. Their throats were 
cut by knives, the pitchfork bayonetted them when the machines 
of gunpowder were not at hand. Now the cry of Arriba Espana! 
was heard no more. None was now safe who did not wear a 
red token: the old word Adios none dared pronounce, for it 
contained an invocation to the Almighty. Salud, Camaradas and 
Viva Rusia! were now the passwords. 2 

The episode is worth remembering for three reasons : it saved 
the victualling of Madrid: it showed the pendulum of the 
extremes : and it provided the only instance then recorded outside 
Asturias where an important town, once under the control of the 
Right, was conquered by the Left. 

1 The Times, 23 July 1936. Peers, op. cit,, pp. 250-2. 
* The Times, 6 August 1936, p. 10. 
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vni 

The situation might have long remained as those few days of 
early clash had settled it. In the Mediterranean the Navy had 
gone over entirely to the extremists. The massacre of officers by 
their men was thorough and successful. The crews, who struck 
a visitor as looking the part of cut-throats more luridly than any 
could have imagined, had thoroughly enjoyed this piece of work. 
On 19 July they had taken arms, and each had done his best to 
account for his man. On the Miguel de Cervantes, the admiral 
had been tied down in his chair and executed by a firing squad. 
An American, entering his cabin a month later, saw his clock 
on the table, and his chair was placed in front of his desk, all as 
it had been, but the seat was sticky with blood and there were 
bullet holes in the cushions. After they had dispatched their 
admiral, their captain, and their officers, they telegraphed for 
instructions to the Ministry of Marine as to what to do with the 
bodies. The Ministry, Spanish even at this moment, answered 
that the bodies should be consigned to the sea with becoming 
dignity. The sailors then sealed up the officers' cabins and 
attached each officer's name to the door with the date of his 
demise, 19 July. 1 The officers in the cruiser Mendez Nunez were 
dispatched with a similar effectiveness. By these means the Spanish 
Navy remained impressively loyal as they kept watch and ward 
around the sunny coasts of Spain. Only two cruisers, a battleship, 
and some smaller craft proved traitor to this edifying example of 
the salutary traditions of the sea. 

And even these depended on furious events in a deep inlet to 
the north of Coruna on the Galician coast, at El Ferrol where 
Spain had her naval dockyards. There the forces were divided 
in the town, in the arsenal, and even except for the destroyer 
Velasco on the ships themselves. One ship might be fighting 
from its fore turret both another ship and its own stern. Crews 
would mutiny and capture a ship, and the officers, rushing down 
to the furnaces, would rally the stokers and recapture it. Two 
nationalist ships fought one another for ten minutes before a 
frantic officer on the fighting top of one of them could signal to 
the other. In the streets there was many times uncertainty as to 
which side was winning. 

1 The Times, 27 August, p. 14d. 
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The Almirante Cervera was in dry dock. The larger part of her 
crew, mutinied and held the between-decks and the stern. A 
smaller part remained loyal and were shut up in her engine-room. 
Her officers held the forward decks and turrets. The old battle- 
ship, Espana, in which the mutineers had conquered, shelled them 
wildly from across the harbour. The Cervera could not reply, 
for the sides of the dock were too high : four times the officers 
tried to reach the dock sluices to let in water to raise her ; three 
times they were held back by the machine-guns of workers at the 
arsenal. The fourth time two young officers, accompanied by two 
quarter-masters, succeeded. At the last moment a detachment of 
blue-shirted phalangists were marched on board and besieged 
the mutinous crew in the stern, and finally overcame them. They 
then discovered the loyal crew in the engine-room, and saved them. 

When at last the Cervera floated above the dock, she replied 
with force to the Espana, whose crew could not get their fire 
accurate. A few shots persuaded this crew to surrender, and the 
Espana, ramshackle as she was, became a powerful aid to Franco. 
With this victory came a decision in the arsenal, and, finally, in 
the streets. El Ferrol was now captured. The Espana, the 
Almirante Cervera, two submarines, and two battle-cruisers under 
construction, the cruisers Canarias and Baleares nearing comple- 
tion in the dock, provided a tiny, but invincible, flotilla for Franco. 
Vigo was dominated. The ships sailed southwards, and joined 
forces with four gunboats at Cddiz, 1 as well as with the cruiser 
Republica, afterwards renamed Navarra ; the crew of this, after 
mutinying, had surrendered to gunfire from the forts. 3 

On the side of Azaiia, there were besides the cruisers Cervantes 
and Mendez Nunez, the battleship Jaime Primero, three cruisers, 
sixteen destroyers, and all twelve submarines. But of these sub- 
marines, four came over after a time to Franco, one in doing so 
torpedoing the Cervantes at anchor at Cartagena, one was sunk, 
and two took refuge in French ports. It was not until 29 
September, however, that the Canarias and the Cervera, defeat- 
ing two of Azana's destroyers in the Straits of Gibraltar, won 
Franco the final command of the sea, which was strengthened by 

1 Cardozo, March of a Nation, * Oliveira Tragedia Espaiiola en el Mar. 
" Mr. F. E. McMurtrie, "The Fleet of Spain," in The Navy, February 
1938. 
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the arrival of a hundred cadets in the sailing-ship, Juan Sebastian 
de Elcano. 1 

IX 

The matter of the Navy was one of very great strategic impor- 
tance for the reason that the insurgent movement was nowhere 
dynamically successful but in Morocco. It could hardly be 
expected that the common soldiers of Spain would relish firing on 
the populace with which in certain ways they interlocked. The 
Spanish armies, as Macaulay wrote a hundred years ago, "have 
long borne too much resemblance to mobs; but its mobs have 
had, in an unusual degree, the spirit of armies." 2 In any case, 
there had been an energetic propaganda, which, as we have seen, 
did not stop short at insubordination. It was to carry mutiny 
to the finest extreme of massacre. A general who led his troops 
against the Communists must lie between two very nasty fires. 

The enthusiasm of the troops in Morocco had suggested a way 
out of this unpleasant pass. It was plain to the army leaders that 
if they could bring over the Foreign Legion, and the troops from 
the Spanish protectorate in Morocco, it might settle an otherwise 
doubtful situation. It would to some extent save Spaniards who 
despaired of Azana from the hideous expedient of firing on their 
brother Spaniards, who had not yet despaired of him. The general 
who was finally charged with this project was that Chief of the 
General Staff whom a few months before the Azafia Government 
had thought safer to hurry off to the tropical mountainous islands 
off West Africa, where yellow birds sing in ambrosial air. From 
there he was rescued through the agency of an English sympa- 
thizer, Major Hugh Pollard, who was in full cognizance of the 
plans the general had been elaborating, and contrived to reach 
Teneriffe before the army rose in Morocco. 3 

Some days before Calvo Sotelo was murdered ; Major Pollard 
at the instance of Senor Bolin and Mr. Douglas Jerrold, had 
started off thither at a moment's notice, leaving Croydon on 
11 July with his daughter Diana and her friend Miss Dorothy 

1 Mr. F. E. McMurtrie, op. cit. Oliveira, pp. cit. 

8 Macaulay's "Essay on the War of Spanish Succession,** Essays, 1887, 
p. 271. 

8 Douglas Jerrold, Georgian Adventure, pp., 372, 373 ; Joaqufn Arraras 
Franco , p. 262. 
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Watson, who knew nothing of the plans, but were taken to support 
the claim that Major Pollard was a mere tourist. Bolin had gone 
with them as far as Casablanca. By this means an aeroplane was 
waiting at Franco's disposal in the Canaries. 

But it was by no means easy to get him into it, or even warn 
him that it was there. He was watched day and night, his corres- 
pondence was intercepted, his telephone always listened to, and he 
was surrounded by a circle of spies. 

General Balmes had been murdered at Las Palmas on the 
morning of the 16th. At the funeral, Franco heard that the troops 
had risen in Africa : and on his way back, a man found an oppor- 
tunity to tell him that since the 15th an English aeroplane had 
been in the aerodrome at Gando. 1 He managed to make clandes- 
tine arrangements, and at ten minutes past two in the afternoon of 
18 July, Franco rose in this British aeroplane, with Beed an 
English pilot, from the aerodrome at Gando, and whizzed over a 
sea like polished blue leather. They descended for a moment at 
Agadir, and then flew on towards Casablanca. 

After he met Bolin at Casablanca, he talked with him hour after 
hour. The theme was Spain and her future. At last at three in 
the morning, Bolin said: 

"General, think of the busy, exciting day awaiting you." 

Franco's answer was that it was too late then to sleep. 

At half-past four after Franco had found refreshment in a bath 
they were again mounting into the air. They saw the sun rise in 
a fire of rose and gold over the mountains of Beni Ar6s, where 
Franco knew the name of every crest and every ravine. At half- 
past seven, flashing in the distance like a heliograph under the 
sun's intense morning rays, they saw Tetuan. When the aeroplane 
came down to ground, and the beat of the engines ceased, they 
heard a murmur as from a hive of bees. Yagiie, the officer who 
had raised the army in Morocco, was waiting for Franco with the 
Legion. They burst into a shout. Franco called the officers 
together in the house of the High Commissioner, and spoke to 
them of Spain with an enthusiasm so moving that tears started 
to their eyes. Things, he said, had come to such a pass that they 
had blushed to call themselves Spaniards. But now they were 
on the road to fulfil their duty with Spain and for Spain. "Life 
1 Arrays, Franco, pp. 259-63. 
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offered up as a burnt offering is a glory when the country of our 
fathers has recaptured its being, its spirit, its grandeur, and has 
returned to be at unity with itself." 

Again the answer was the shout, the tremor, and the moistened 
eyes. For the third night Franco found himself too busy to sleep. 1 



The news that reached him in the succeeding days was anything 
but reassuring. He had expected that every garrison would declare 
for the coup d'&at, and master its enemies. None of the generals 
had made plans for a long war : the news that reached them was 
that at Santander the General had gone against them, in Madrid, 
Barcelona and Valencia they had been defeated: that in Seville 
there were few to support them : that the fleet and air force were 
their enemies : that they had lost the best ranks of artillery : that 
Spain's gold supply was in the enemies' possession : and that they 
had no diplomatic existence. 

Franco never wavered. Like the sundial silent without the sun, 
he told of no news that was not good. He was cut off in Morocco 
without a means of reaching the mainland. "Very well, then," 
he answered, "we shall fly there." He had no military aeroplanes, 
and those he could obtain would carry only twenty-five men at a 
time. His enthusiasm, for he was a hero both to the army and the 
Moors, overcame every hazard, conquered every doubt. Where 
communism had created difficulties, he believed that fascism 
would solve them. 

Franco had gained all his practical experience of war in the 
wars of the Rif. There, at the age of twenty, he had commanded a 
company of Moorish regulars. There a bullet had passed through 
his stomach and grazed his lung. He had been Second in 
Command of the Foreign Legion under Colonel Milldn Astray, 
a fiery officer, very different from the quiet but industrious 
young man who spent so much time in study and none in 
dissipation, who never even smoked a cigarette. The Legion 
did not at first care for the rather puritan young disciplinarian. 2 
But they discovered that in an engagement it is perhaps better 

1 Arrards, Franco, pp. 265-70. 

' Rotvand, Franco Means Business, p. 10. 
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to be under a good strategist than a bon viveur. There had been 
a type of English general Mr. Sassoon had noticed in Flanders : 

"He's a cheery old card," grunted Harry to Jack, 
As they slogged up to Arras with rifle and pack. 

But he did for them all with his plan of attack." 1 

Franco was definitely a commander of another calibre: he 
himself was always the first in the place of danger, but he spared 
his men. And the Legion was not ill pleased when at the age of 
thirty he was given the command of it. In 1926, Franco, being 
then thirty-four, left Morocco with the rank of brigadier. He 
was then appointed commandant of a military academy at 
Saragossa. There he struck the attention of Maginot. Foreign 
experts praised his work, and studied his methods. He in his 
turn went to Versailles to learn how things were being done there 
by the experts of France. He was still in command of the Academy 
when Primo de Rivera fell in 1930. The Left, who abolished his 
Academy, refused to give him another post. Under Lerroux he 
commanded at Majorca. In 1934 he was instructed to take charge 
of the army in Asturias which had re-established order, not 
without ruthlessness, after the activities of Oviedo. From there 
he went back to Morocco as Commander in Chief, and Gil 
Robles, as Minister of War, had made him Chief of the General 
Staff. Azana's Government, as we saw, had decided that so 
efficient an officer, promoted by the Right, would be better out 
of Spain. 2 And for three months, Francisco Franco had been 
surveying Spain from the mountains and palms of the Canaries. 
In flying back from Teneriffe to Morocco, he had found his end 
in his beginning. For the Legion and the Moroccan troops had 
come to feel for him something hardly short of worship. Among 
them he was known as the Man of Victory, the Chief of Chiefs. 3 
His ends were theirs. 

From Tetuan, after he had assured himself of the forces there, 
he went on to Melilla, and to Riffieri near Ceuta, the two head- 

1 Siegfried Sassoon, The General. 

Rotvand, Franco Means Business, p. 17. 
8 Arraras, Franco, pp. 278-9. 
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quarters of the Legion, each having a garrison of some 3,300 
men. With these he crushed every attempt at resistance from the 
representatives of the Left. 1 In a few days he was master of 
Morocco, and was coping with the plan of transporting troops to 
Spain. He himself remained for some time at Tetudn organizing : 
and then with men of proved resolution, experienced in action, he 
established touch with the mainland, and proceeded to work out 
with Queipo de Llano and finally with Cabanellas and Mola his 
plans for a campaign. 

The regular regiments of the Spanish Army had almost ceased 
to count : they were made up largely of untrained recruits, not 
too highly educated, and not taking to discipline. They were 
poorly organized, for as Franco had complained the key positions 
of the Army were being given to officers not because of their 
efficiency but because of their antipathy to the Right. No one 
with any cognizance of the history of Spain or direct political 
experience of it could possibly fail to see that the Army, like the 
Civil Guard, was a political factor of importance that increased 
in exact degree as the authority of the Ministers declined. The 
striking power of the Spanish Army was in Morocco, consisting 
of a force of 35,000 men, of whom 8,900 were Moors ; 2 there was 
also a police of several thousands. The Moors had a natural 
aptitude for fighting: they had had experience of war from 1912 
to 1925 in the Rif. They were hardy: their belief in the will of 
Allah made them patient and enduring: they were tempera- 
mentally loyal and uncompromising. They understood the 
Spaniards and the Spaniards them : and in the face of communism 
threatening their mosques and their pride in their brotherhood, 
they would combine with Christians (for so their religion enjoined 
them) with unhesitating fervour. Moors had fought with the Cid : 
Moors had fought even with Ferdinand and Isabella against 
Granada: just as in our time they have fought with England 
against Turkey. Moors could rise to command over Spaniards 
in the Army. ^The peoples of Mdlaga and Valencia are strongly 
tinged with Moorish blood. Like all men of the open spaces, the 
Moors had eyes to see far in reconnaissance, and to shoot with 
high precision. Loot would lure them anywhere. 

But no Moorish regiment had the desperate efficiency of the 
1 Sunday Times, 26 July 1936. Armaments Year Book, 1937. 
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Legion, of whom eighty in every hundred were Spaniards, the 
others for the most part Argentines, Cubans and Germans. The 
Legion dated back to the expedition of Alba in the Netherlands : 
they still wore embroidered on their sleeves the arquebus, the 
crossbow and the trumpet of three hundred years before : but they 
had been reorganized in 1920. 1 The men in the Legion had a 
touch of wildness in them : they were tough, alert and self-reliant. 
Squeamishness was a thing unknown among them. Young in 
years, they were magnificent both in physique and bravery: they 
had all the spirit of old soldiers, and the same hardened ruthless 
efficiency. Of all the Spaniards, they alone lived the life of 
discipline, which could command, could obey, could endure. 
These are the men whom Franco had trained till his ideas became 
to them at once a passion and a law. 2 In him, a Spanish anarchist 
would see a new Coriolanus leading on new Volsci : 

"He is their god : he leads them like a thing 
Made by some other deity than nature, 
That shapes man better ; and they follow him, 
Against us brats, with no less confidence 
Than boys pursuing summer butterflies, 
Or butchers killing flies." 3 



XI 

So far the happenings at El Ferrol had brought no success to 
Morocco. Franco's single battleship, the Espana, the cruiser 
Almirante Cervera, the gunboat Data at Algeciras, the pair of 
submarines that were with them, could not face the Jaime I, the 
Liber (ad, the Miguel de Cervantes, and the support of three other 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines, which were in the hands 
of Azana. These bombarded Ceuta, and struck the Mosque of 
Tetudn. At this affront to Allah, the Moors rose jn fury, demand- 
ing immediate vengeance. They flocked to arms -to follow their 
hero, their Chief of Chiefs. He, meanwhile, had been busily 
engaged at Tangier, demanding the withdrawal of the warship 
which, he argued, since the crews had killed their officers, came 

1 G. McNeill Moss, Epic of the Alcdzar, p. 30. 

2 Arraras, Franco, p. 279. 8 Coriolanus, IV, vi, pp. 90-6. 
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there as pirates. The neutral authorities at Tangier recognized 
Franco as the Governor of Spanish Morocco and listened to his 
demands. 

Meanwhile the Dato had been shelled at Algeciras, but the 
Espafta and the Almirante Cervera had not arrived from the 
northern coast, nor disabled the enemy forces in the straits. This 
battle won for what it was worth Franco insisted, in the face of 
shrewd advisers, that he could now transport his forces to the 
mainland of Spain. He simply refused to take account of the 
forces on the other side. Crews without officers, he told them, 
cannot shoot. Putting several transports in a convoy under the 
escort of the Dato, he risked his all on a single throw : and half- 
way across the convoy was attacked by the destroyer Alcald 
Galiano. The guns of the Dato were too short-ranged to engage it. 
At the critical moment four aeroplanes appeared, some say from 
Seville, but there can be no doubt that they were Italians from 
Morocco r 1 they flew towards the enemy destroyer. It turned and 
fled at full steam, and the convoy reached Tarifa safely. Franco 
was triumphant. "Such," he cried, "is the triumph of faith and 
discipline. God has helped us." 

On 7 August, a number of Azana ships had bombarded 
Algeciras and the neighbouring coast, and the Dato burst into 
flames. But from that moment the fleet of Azana was practically 
useless. Unable to accomplish the highly technical work of naval 
gunnery, they could not face Franco's single battleship, nor his 
two cruisers. Still more they came to fear his aeroplanes, and 
as we saw, with the engagement of 29 September, the command 
of the sea passed into his hands. And though the Espana was 
mined outside Bilbao on 30 April 1936, his control of the sea 
throughout the war has given cause to two Ministers of Marine to 
ask what Giral gained by turning its crews into pirates and 
assassins. 2 

Franco first established himself with Queipo at Seville in 
the Palacio de Yanduri: but on 26 August he flew to Cdceres, 
where he took up his quarters in the Golfines de Arriba, a fortified 
palace with the towers, battlements, and embrazures which had 
survived from the wars of the Middle Ages. Telephones, radios, 

1 See "Aviazione Legionaria," quoted in The Times, 3 December 1937. 
* The Times, 31 July 1936. 
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maps, plans were rapidly installed, and for some weeks that 
ancient palace saw rest neither day nor night, while Franco's 
troops rolled on in clouds of dust over the burnt, brown plains 
of Extremadura towards the Tagus valley. 1 

The forces of Franco could not use the railway to Madrid, for it 
was in Red hands in the mountainous country north of Baeza 
and Ja6n. On the other hand the peasants of Extremadura were 
as eager for a deliverer as those of Castile. The Junta, or Com- 
mittee of Generals, had decided to strike first at M6rida and 
Badajoz where the Communists had concentrated. This would 
have the double advantage of giving them a line up the Tagus to 
Toledo and Madrid, and of joining the Northern with the 
Southern Army. This must be their first objective, and after that 
they must close the French frontier at Irian so as to win back 
to their cause all those who in the Basque provinces or Asturias 
had been driven over to the Left. No sooner therefore had the 
success of the generals' coup marked off Spain into definite areas 
than Franco arriving with the army of Morocco began his offen- 
sive. He knew, and to some extent he was an example of all that 
had combined to make the Regions Spain. His cause was to save 
so ptecious, so ancient, so individual, from its own 

anc * fr m ^at sinister and 
out-worn radicalism of France which, on foreign soil, proving itself 
so quickly subservient to foreign communism and native anarchy, 
had ruined such vast masses of the people. 

4 Joaquin Arrards, Franco, pp. 283-6. 

8 Oliveira, El Tragedia Espanola en el Mar, pp. 1-72. 



CHAPTER VIII 

ELIMINATION OF CIVILIANS 

Seize mille pretres ! Le contingent d'un seul coup, et le del d'un 

seal coup de flamme colonist! 

Pourquoi fremir, o mon a me, et pourquoi t'indigner con t re les 
bourreaux ? 
Je joins les mains seulement, etje pleure, etje dis que c 9 est bon 

et que c'est beau. 

PAUL CLAUDEL, Aux Martyrs Espagnols. 

BURKE, in describing the descent of Haider Ali into the 
Carnatic, said that "All the horrors ever before known or 
heard of were mercy to that new havoc.'* Every new 
project for the devilish engineering of modern armies gives a 
ghastlier significance to the echo of that phrase. Death or mutila- 
tion pour in fierce frequency from our artillery, come with the 
swift precision of the engine from our machine-guns, drop in 
detonations from a thundering sky, blind us as with quicklime, or 
twist us in tortures with flasks of choking vapour, and while 
they give few opportunities for strength or valour in personal 
combat, they wear out our powers of resistance with crushing 
and grinding noise while they spread their brutality of ruin. We 
wage it like monsters: we retire from it gibbering. Such is 
modern war. Such was the medicine which each of the contending 
parties offered Spain to cure it from infection from the other. 
Civil war, they tell us, must always have a venom of its own. 
Spanish war, fought with unusual toil and hardship, has never 
been distinguished by its mercies. In Spain the strong desire of 
glory renders none averse from cruelty, which in its turn hardens 
the vulgar spirit till it becomes callous to all claims of decency or 
pity. Cruelty was yet further brutalized by the ghastly organized 
mechanism of modern science and invention where those are 
turned to sinister ends. But in Spain anarchy added another 
element in the cruelty of its treatment to other than soldiers ; 
what is called massacre in cold blood, joined with the desecration 
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of all that has spoken to simple hearts of heaven. And beside all 
these there were cases of wanton torture. 

"The Anti-Fascist Revolution in Barcelona and Catalonia," 
said The Times on 1 August, "has become a reign of terror." 
Beneath an outward appearance of calm, the most sinister things 
were happening. Houses were being searched by "purification" 
squads, individuals torn from their families, sometimes whole 
households carried away to be assassinated in lonely spots, and 
all the while was proceeding less discriminately the murder of 
nuns and priests. 

The Times was able to quote instances. It told of the Ribassada 
road winding out of Barcelona around the base of Tibidabo, the 
mountain behind the city. Here every morning were found the 
bodies of men who had been taken from their homes. On the 
morning of 27 July a large motor containing three armed men 
and six women speeded up Tibidabo through the suburb of 
Valvidrera. A little later the three armed men returned alone. 
Their expedition was traced, and at the end of their drive the 
bodies of four of the women shot dead were found in the under- 
growth. Another lay unconscious but not yet dead : a sixth was 
conscious and was able to tell their story. They were Dominican 
nuns, vowed to the service of the poor. 

A factory owner named Salvano had a house at Tarrasa. Three 
times it was searched for Fascists. As none were found, Salvano 
and his family of eight were themselves taken away at the third 
visit, and all were killed. 

At La Garziga lived Don Luis Perez Samanilla, a wealthy man 
who gave much away in charity. He and his son were taken 
away and shot. Trembling and white with terror, a servant 
brought the news to Barcelona. 

Padre Pares founded a school at his own expense near 
the famous modern church of the Holy Family. From a 
friend's house where they had taken refuge, he and his house- 
keeper were taken and murdered, and their bodies left in the 
mortuary. 

The mummified bodies of priests and nuns were taken from their 
graves at the Salesian convent in the Paseo de San Juan and 
exposed to insult in the streets. 

Such is the record from a single city in a single dispatch to The 
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Times. 1 It was not merely in accordance with the open direction 
in a newspaper La Solidaridad Obrera : not a single Fascist must 
be left alive. It aimed at killing every proprietor, and every 
believer. 2 It was the aim of the F.A.I. to see that every priest even 
in the villages was killed. 3 

The procedure, says Professor Peers, was almost a matter of 
routine. Cars or lorries, manned by armed revolutionaries, went 
from place to place, murdered the parish priest, if they could find 
him, and, in any case, soaked the church with petrol, and set 
light to it, shooting down anyone hardy enough to protest. 4 



"The Government," says Professor Peers, "was a mere collec- 
tion of bourgeois puppets, manipulated by the Unions." 5 The 
Communist, Andrds Nin, spoke with still more arresting frank- 
ness: "The Government do not exist." 6 

But the happenings in Catalonia were mild compared to the 
atrocities of Madrid. "The riot of violence," wrote The Times, 
"has spread over Spain with devastating rapidity. Accounts from 
the country, wherever there is fighting, tell of bloody, pitiless 
reprisals on either side. No quarter is expected, or given." Man 
tracked man with intent to kill, and the lust of murder, connected 
with the crime of theft, held the cities of Red Spain in its grip. 
It must not be pretended that Franco's adherents had none of 
the explosive character of the Spaniard, and showed no cruelty. 
But on his side violence and murder, where they existed, were 
spontaneous ebullitions, not organized plan. There is no com- 
parison in the scale of atrocities between the two sides. 

"There is little secrecy about the shootings," went on The 
Times. "There could not be, once the system of 'purification' 
was set on foot." The bodies lay where they were taken, some- 
times in the Casa de Campo : later at the Pradera de San Isidro, 

1 E. Allison Peers, Catalonia Infelix, p. 252; La Persecution Religieuse 
en Espagne, Paris, 1937, pp. 37, 38, 82, 83 ; P. O'Donneil, Salud!, pp. 70-6. 
Peers in Studies, March 1937, p. 2. 

N. Johnstone, Hotel in Spain. P. O'Donneil, Salud!, pp. 72-3. 
E. Allison Peers, Catalonia Infelix, p. 264. 
The Times, 3 August 1936. 

J. Peiro, P erill a la reraguardia, pp. 11, 179. "To kill those whom it is 
necessary to kill is an imperative command." 
' Cf. The Times, 19 August 1936. 
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made famous by Goya : then it was the walks of the cemetery 
above; many fell in the little garden suburbs which became so 
dangerous that scarce any dared lived there. "The bodies lie 
where they fall," continued The Times, "at the foot of walls, 
along the side of deep cuttings, in the paths of earth in new 
streets not yet built up or in the open. People living near those 
spots hear the volleys, sometimes also cries for mercy, or the 
moans of one whom the coup de grace in the dark has failed to 
deliver from his agony. Many a silent prayer goes up in the night 
for the victims." 1 So it went on, day on day, night on night. On 
one day alone there were eighty of such murders. The ghastly 
array in the morgue became more horrible by including the bodies 
of murdered women. One of these was the Marquesa de Silvela. 
Her son and her husband had already been taken from her and 
shot. He was the eldest son of a Liberal Prime Minister, Don 
Francisco Silvela. Against all this the Government appeared 
unable, if not unwilling, to do anything. The days were filling 
in the details of the grim conclusion reached long before when they 
made their bargain with anarchy: control had left their hands 
finally when they had given guns to the dregs of the people, and 
desperados from the gaols. 

"There has been indisputable evidence," wrote Sir Edward 
Grigg in The Times, "that massacres on a revolting scale were 
being practised in Madrid and Barcelona. Not only murder, 
but torture and mutilation of old men, women, girls and 
children are known to be continuing day by day and night by 
night. The victims have had no part in the struggle." 2 

A peculiarity of the situation was the fact that boys were 
murdered, boys were done wantonly to death. 

One boy had been taken by an armed communist guard in a 
lorry in Madrid to be shot. As he saw another such lorry 
approaching from the other direction, he rose and shouted "Arriba 
Espahar 

The result was no doubt that at which the boy had aimed : the 
second lorry immediately turned its machine-gun on that in which 
he was : when he fell, his captors fell also. 3 

1 The Times, 12 September 1936, p. 12 d. 9 October 1936. 
8 Morning Post, 28 August 1936. Arriba Espafia: Let Spam Arise. 
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Many had their limbs amputated before they were murdered : 
their eyes were put out, their tongues cut out: sometimes their 
whole bodies were ripped open while they were yet alive : some 
were burnt alive, some even crucified. 1 



m 

A number of intellectuals in London, including Mr. H. G. 
Wells and Mrs. Virginia Woolf, wrote to the authorities at Madrid 
to congratulate them on their noble effort, and cheer them in their 
struggle. This letter was extremely gratifying to its recipients: 
"but," added The Times, "congratulations were scarcely enough. 
Some at least of the contributors should come to Madrid to 
admire conditions in the liberated city with their own eyes, and 
express their adherence to this sort of government in person." 
They might then have added their own endorsement of the 
cry of 'Viva Rusia!' heard so often in the streets and painted in 
Spanish blood beside the Alcazar of Toledo. 

It was admitted that within three months thirty-five thousand 
civilians of the population of Madrid had been exterminated. It 
is generally believed that for every death admitted there was one, 
which was not admitted, perhaps even two. Did the nominal 
administration connive at this system of civilian extermination 
which for three months massacred on such an appalling scale? If 
the nominal administration did not approve, while an organiza- 
tion planned and carried out these executions, while in other 
words another organization had power of life and death so freely 
and unquestionably exerted, was not this organization, rather 
than anything else, the essential government? 



IV 

What indeed by this time were the ideals of the Madrid 
"Government": it had never been liberal or democratic: it had 
made spasmodic efforts to control the anarchists, but never to 

1 Letter of Bishops, 11 July, English translation, p. 17. 

For further accounts of the atrocities see C. M. Godden, op. cit. ; Red 
Terror in Madrid by an eye-witness, pub. Longmans, 1937; Atrocities in 
Spain', The Times, 29 August 1936, p. 7 a. b. ; "La Persecution Religieuse en 
Espagne;" E. Allison Peers, Catalonia Infelix, p. 248-61. 
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the length of calling in the Army. Now it was in a still more 
difficult position : as it had not met the Cortes, it had in Spain 
no legal status ; its army was extremely small : its trained officers 
practically none: its militia owed their existence to a Russian 
institution. It could no longer rely upon the Civil Guard. It 
became a strife of factions with only one constant element : the 
more or less nominal leadership of Azana. The war in Spain 
dissolved itself into a war between its leaders on either side: 
Azana versus Franco. Of all the forces of the Left against all the 
forces of the Right. 



But the massacres of Madrid pointed to what was no doubt 
the reason for the peculiar cruelty of the war: the fact that 
the territories under the opposing controls contained many 
members of the opposite faction. 

Sometimes, if they were in a more brutal mood, to prevent 
a family from the sad satisfaction of finding a body to bury it, 
they would shoot a man's whole face away. The bodies when 
found in the streets were brought to the morgue in such numbers 
that they were heaped on top of one another while the hot air 
anticipated amidst sickening odours the gruesome chemistry of 
the grave. 1 

In the general demoralization of the capital men on the Right 
sometimes joined Left organizations to save their own lives. 

But it was not the only reason. In their lust of blood the 
shootings of the Reds were often merely wanton. The C.N.T. 
and F.A.I, fighting together did almost what they liked. They 
shared a hatred of authority in any disguise, aimed at and to a 
great extent succeeded in establishing self-governing local units 
in the separate towns. When they murdered people, it was not 
for what they had done, but for what they were. They chose 
for the first objects of their fury, soldiers, priests, shareholders 
and other owners of property, and employers, but they did not 
stop with these : they joined to them socialists, leaders, and intel- 
lectuals. They had delegates on the revolutionary tribunals, but 

1 The Times, 31 August 1936, p. 7 a. b. 
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if these let a man go, they would cry out that the court was in- 
efficient, and shoot their victim outside the court. 1 

We have seen how the Left dealt with those they did not trust 
or love. Franco, even though a Christian, seems never to have 
hesitated over the many executions to which he was constrained. 
That in each captured village the anarchists were brought up, 
tried, and shot is certainly true. It is no doubt true that many 
were also brutally treated. 2 But no evidence has reached England 
that murder was carried on by unauthorized and uncontrollable 
gangs : that the fascists behaved in the irresponsible way of the 
anarchists : or even that the majorities of the population in the 
territories under Franco were disaffected from his rule. On the 
contrary, an Englishman from the Franco territory witnesses that 
the contrary was the truth. Perhaps the most valuable evidence is 
that dispassionate business account which Sir Auckland Geddes 
gave to the shareholders of the Rio Tinto Company on 29 April 
1937. 

"On 28 July the Port of Huelva was taken by General 
Franco's forces : work in the Huelva Departments began on the 
following day. The mines area was occupied by a column of 
General Franco's army on 25-26 August, after some fighting 
in the neighbourhood. During the time that the mines were in 
the hands of the Labour leaders the British staff was well 
treated, but there is no doubt that about 5 August the local 
Labour leaders got nervous about their own safety and con- 
ceived the idea that the English staff should be held as hostages. 
On 15 August, after vigorous representations had been made 
in Madrid, the British staff was given permission to leave the 
mines, which they did between the 15th and 21st, with the 
exception of the technical deputy manager, Mr. L. C. Hill, who 
of his own volition stayed at the mines until the staff returned 
on 28 August and work began. 

"On the last day of August, 5,400 men were re-employed. 
This figure compares with 8,500 men employed on 31 May. It 
is interesting to note that with 6,000 men employed in December 
1936, we were able to export 143,000 tons of ore, 30,000 tons 
more than we were able to export in the month of May with 

1 Luis de Fonteroy, Red Terror in Madrid, p. 8. 
* A. Koestler, Spanish Testament, passim. 
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8,500 men employed. This is a measure of the economic waste 
forced on the company by the decrees of the 'Popular Front.' 
Since General Franco's forces occupied the mines area there 
has been no labour unrest. During the period of disturbances 
in that area there were some atrocities perpetrated by drunken 
mobs. The perpetrators and others, dealt with by court-martial, 
were found guilty, and shot." 

To this should be added the testimony of another business-man 
equally competent to judge. 

" Sir, When I arrived in London a few days ago and changed 
some Spanish money into English I had to give no fewer than 
273 Valencia pesetas for 1, whereas General Franco's pesetas 
were quoted here that day at only 77 to the pound. That is the 
City of London's estimation of the situation in Spain. 

"In spite of this I am surprised to find the amazing mis- 
conceptions that appear to exist among the mass of the public 
here. 

"I have been in business in Gibraltar for many years, and I 
may be pardoned if I claim that there are few other British 
subjects who have a deeper and more extensive knowledge and 
wider interests in Spain than I have. 

"In Government Spain conditions of anarchy reign which 
are now common knowledge. I need not dwell on these. But 
as regards General Franco's territory I can fully testify to the 
accuracy of those witnesses who have recently reported the 
conditions of peace, law, and order which prevail. 

"That Spain is a great nation with vast natural resources there 
can be no doubt. With strict law and order well established, 
a firm government, and fair play to employers and employed, 
such as I can personally vouch for, now happily exist in General 
Franco's territory, where formerly under the Republic reigned 
chaos and nobody's property was safe from pillage, British 
interests in Spain should be as safe as they are in Britain itself." 1 

The war had begun as a purely military revolt : the hope of the 

Generals had been to bring off a coup d'etat : not to start a long 

war. Can the officers have failed to know how few of the men 

they had with them, or how the militia had been prepared? 

1 Mr. W. J. Thomson in The Times, 1 October 1937. 
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Predilection is often a tyrant to facts, and the influence of one 
strong will, like that of Queipo de Llano, would turn a situa- 
tion the most critical. The question remains how much of 
the country : how much organized effort would answer to such a 
lead? 

Whether they were rich or poor, the people of Castile had an 
instinctive zeal for the unity of Spain : secession was as abhorrent 
to their souls as anarchy. When the war began, communist and 
anarchist leaders could be heard through the wireless calling up 
their supporters and telling them that the Government would 
supply them with arms and ammunition : the separatists of Bilbao 
and Barcelona made the same promise. 1 The Government as such 
gave no lead. " Moderates," said The Times on the authority of a 
Spanish official, "were forced to recognize that it had lost even 
the shadow of authority and become the active instrument of 
communist anarchy"; 1 and anarchy meant also to the Castilians 
the mutilation of Spain. An ancient passion of patriotism and 
pride swept over the Guadarrama to the high plains, from Segovia 
and Avila to the Sierra de Gredos, from Alba de Tormes to the 
cathedral cities of Salamanca, Valladolid and Burgos. It was 
harvest time, but leaving their harvesting to their old men and 
their women, the peasants left their fields, their crops, their barns, 
their families and their villages to take arms, and pour out their 
blood, with the old fervour, for their hearths and their altars to the 
gathered lustre of the Spains. Had they not done so, the Generals' 
effort would have been vain. 

Phalanges meanwhile had been slowly spreading throughout 
the country, but without having yet attained to a fraction of the 
fire or the force of the Soviet militia. Many of them were power- 
less in Madrid which was their centre, and where their leaders 
already waited in arrest. 

Very like them were the Requetes, who had arisen not only in 
Navarre but in Castile. 

The adherents of Don Alfonso had had a small party in 
Parliament known as Spanish Renovation : and though they had 
no trust in anything to do with the Republic, they naturally joined 
hands with the Generals against the real enemy whom they had 

1 The Times, 24 September 1936, 11 a. 
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discerned behind every form of republicanism. With these were 
the Right republicans, of whom Gil Robles was the leader. They 
had no military organization, but they were willing to use their 
political organization to support the insurgents. Mola had put 
down a strike in Castile, and secured enough coal and petrol for 
the transport of his troops. Joining all these together were the 
priests and laity of the Church who demanded religious freedom, 
and were ready to fight for it, if there were no other means to 
reach it. They immediately succeeded in establishing order in the 
territory which they had freed from chaos. 

An Englishwoman travelling in Spain in the first months of the 
war endorses this : 

" Under Franco there is law and order, and agriculture and 
industry are proceeding normally and with complete calm. In 
fact conditions are quieter than they have been in the last five 
years, and a different spirit has appeared. The Nationalist 
Government has complete control of all the towns and villages 
under its rule, there is never any question of an order not being 
obeyed. The Nationalists frankly admit that upon capturing a 
town or village, Reds who have made themselves notorious for 
wanton murder are shot." 1 

Captain McCullagh, who is no lyrical enthusiast, describes 
Le6n in the autumn of 1936 as "the most extraordinary and the 
most sympathetic country" that he ever visited. At Salamanca 
he used to spend the day watching the continual passage towards 
Valladolid and Burgos of country youths, filled with enthusiasm 
but very badly off in the way of clothing, haversacks and blankets. 
They had no uniforms : their clothes were of every cut and colour : 
but they had rifles and abundant ammunition. "As they 
marched," he says, "they sang patriotic and religious songs. 
Their breasts were covered with religious badges and medals. At 
six in the morning one would find them kneeling like crusaders 
in the churches :" and the tired Irishman, seeing all this, said that 
their enthusiasm enthralled him. 2 

"Franco's country is as quiet and peaceful as the Isle of 
Wight," writes an experienced English administrator. "It is not 

1 Eleonora Tennant, Spanish Journey, p. 113. 
1 McCullagh, In Franco's Spain, pp. 36, 37. 
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being held down by force of arms. Troops, except near the front, 
or in garrison towns, are conspicuous for their absence. One sees 
the usual guardia civil patrols just as one sees the village policeman 
in England, but that is all. The fact is that the greater part only 
want to be left alone to carry on their daily work." 1 

"The will to victory is obvious everywhere," says Major- 
General Sir Walter Maxwell-Scott. "I have seen it in the line, 
in military hospitals, and in the back areas. That determina- 
tion will last for years, if necessary. ... I have spoken to many 
foreign residents during my tour in Spain. They have all told 
me that the alternatives are 'General Franco, or Red 
Anarchy'." 2 

M. Bernard Fay, writing in the autumn of 1937, regarded the 
country as the miracle of a people living by an inner power. 
"There is no human force," he says, "which can raise a people 
above itself, beyond its daily habits, counter to all its material 
interests to throw it into a brazier where for months on months 
it gasps, it burns, it bleeds. Spain I knew from all the newspapers 
in the world, and countless repetitions of valid evidence, was 
nothing but an immense conflagration, nothing but a throbbing, 
open wound. But I was in Spain : what I saw, what I heard was 
that from every corner of the horizon, the peasants were threshing 
their corn in that air freshened by the wind and glittering in the 
sun, on every road the song of the youths advancing to the attack 
with the cross upon their breasts, and in their mouths a hymn. 
Like the three young men in the burning fiery furnace, this Spain 
which had been set on fire sang the praise of life and gave glory 
to the Almighty in a ringing psalm. Civilians or soldiers, they 
closed their eyes and ears to politics : without money, they lived 
from the soil and from their trust in one another : in the towns 
and villages one saw no police, no control, no proclamations : all 
that was being done rose from the people themselves." 3 

It is not easy to ignore such strongly worded evidence, which 
tells the more when one weighs it against what comes from the 
other side. But neither must one ignore the evidence of increasing 

1 Lord Ruthven, in letter to the author. 

2 The Times, 2 April 1937. 

a Revue des Deux Mondes, I November 1937. 
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disunion between theFalangistas and the Requet6s, which aroused 
the gravest concern and at times almost threatened another civil 
war. 1 Faction, insubordination, indiscipline again, as in years 
gone by, demand superhuman gifts of leadership from any 
governor of the Spaniards. 



1 See especially The Times, 14 January 1938. 



CHAPTER IX 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE ISSUES 

"Hie dux: hie exercitus: ibi tributa et metalla et ceterae 
seryientium poenae quas in aeternum perferre aut statirn 
ulcisci in hoc campo est." TACITUS, Agricola. 

THE bishops in their joint letter of July 1937 have given 
the fullest statement of the case for Franco's adherents. 
"The common good," they write, "religion, justice and 
peace were all gravely compromised : the entirety of the social 
authorities and prudent men who make up the people in their 
national organizations and their better elements recognized the 
public danger/' But this was not enough to satisfy the conditions 
which St. Thomas Aquinas had laid down as a justification for 
using force : there must also be a probability of success. For this 
each side hoped as they believed in their cause. 

"Five years of continuous insults to Spanish subjects in the 
religious and social orders," continued the Bishops, "put the 
very existence of the Commonwealth in the gravest danger, 
and produced enormous tension in the spirit of the Spanish 
people: the national consciousness felt that once the lawful 
direct means were exhausted, there was no other recourse left 
but that of violence for maintaining order and peace ; powers 
other than the authority considered as legitimate determined to 
subvert the constituted order by the violent introduction of 
communism ; and finally through the fatal logic of the fact, 
Spain had no other alternative but this: either to perish in 
the definite assault of destructive communism, already prepared 
and decreed as has occurred in those parts where the National 
Movement has not triumphed or to attempt a titanic effort of 
resistance in order to escape from the terrible enemy, and to 
save the fundamental principles of her social life and the 
national characteristics." 

The counter attack from the militia, as the Bishops went on 
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to say "is above all a fight in partnership with the anarchical 
forces which joined them, and which will fight with them till 
the end of the war. Russia has grafted herself on to the Govern- 
ment army, as the whole world knows, taking part in its control : 
and she aimed really whilst preserving the appearance of the 
People's Front Government, at implanting the Communist 
regime through the subversion of the established social order. 
In judging the legality of the National Movement one cannot 
overlook the intervention on the other side of these 4 uncon- 
trollable and anarchical militiamen' it is the phrase of a 
Minister of the Madrid Government whose power might 
prevail over the nation. And because in God lies the deepest 
foundation of a well-ordered society as was the case with the 
Spanish nation the Communist revolution, allied to the 
Government armies, was above all hostile to God. So the cycle 
of secularist legislation of the Constitution of 1931 closed with 
the destruction of all that was sacred to the Divine. . . . And 
so in the national soul there arose a reaction of a religious 
nature, corresponding to the nihilist and destructive action of 
the godless." 

As the bishops saw it, so the whole forces of the Right saw it : 
they were fighting for the defence of order, social peace, for Spain 
and her traditional civilization, and very markedly, many of 
them, for the defence of religion : all these together combined into 
the spiritual order of Christianity. Against it, whether Marxist, 
Communist or Anarchist, were the forces of economic materialism, 
now harnessed to the social and economic system of the Soviet. 

But war should not be the method of the Church. Why there- 
fore did the Church now advocate war? A struggle, said the 
bishops, had commenced and they could not be indifferent. As 
the Generals were fighting for their lives, so was the Church. 
44 Her doctrine and her spirit, the sense of self-preservation and the 
experience of Russia made indifference impossible. On the one 
side God was suppressed whose ways must be realized by the 
Church in the world, and there was caused to the church an 
immense harm in persons, things and rights : on the other side, 
whatever might be the human defects, there was the effort to 
preserve the old spirit, Spanish and Christian." 
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The rising was supported by the conscience of the people: it 
appealed to their patriotism as the only means of saving Spain 
from ruin : to their religious zeal, because they saw no other way 
to practise freely their religion, free from the attacks of the enemies 
of God. 

What other method was there at hand to win back for Spain 
such peace and justice as she had once enjoyed? Such was the 
question of the Right. They had every reason to believe the 
majority was with them, and they could not wait a moment longer. 

Such is the bishops' argument for the cause which meant not 
only religion against irreligion, but order against anarchy, 
peasants against townsmen, monarchists against agitators, tradi- 
tion against innovation, and Spain against Paris and Moscow. 

On the other side were the communists; those very Spanish 
people, the libertarian communists ; and with those, of course, the 
anarchists. 1 

But besides these high-flying doctrinaires, there were many 
simple republicans of the Left whose argument ran on lines more 
practical if less naive than these : they wanted change and progress : 
they felt that the Right was reactionary. They said they must 
have time and a free hand. They were scandalized by phalangist 
reprisals for murders of phalangists. They attached enormous 
importance to the fact that at the time of the elections, the Popular 
Front had actually won more seats: to them elections were a 
sacred and unquestionable authority, no matter how conducted 
or with what results. They hated privilege : they felt it necessary 
to weaken the Church. But above all, they were outraged by the 
Generals taking violent action against what they were loosely 
inclined to think was a legally constituted government though 
it was in effect very far from so. But what infuriated them above 
all was that Franco should bring over Moroccans to fight against 
their cause or make use of foreign aeroplanes. For all these 
reasons, they in their turn felt that their cause was sacred, and 
much opinion in the West was with them. They like the bishops 
said that they loved peace, but that if their ideals were threatened 
they must fight. They ignored, if they ever knew, the communist 
massacre which had been planned. When they saw murders, they 
regarded them as excesses committed by men out of hand. When 

1 Professor Walter Starkie in Fortnightly Review, December 1936. 
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they saw churches burn or priests mutilated,they felt it regrettable, 
but not inexplicable. So a number of intellectuals in Madrid 
immediately declared for the forces of the Left. So far, however, 
had the Reds taken charge that their manifesto was practically 
ignored. 

Each side in Spain said it was fighting to repel invasion of 
foreign forces: each, however, claim a foreign affiliation: one 
with Rome and Berlin, the other with Paris and Moscow. So 
each party took its stand for what it called a new war of inde- 
pendence. As for the mass of the people, they wanted only order 
and peace. They were the real victims of the struggle. 



Behind the alignment of the Spanish parties, a great European 
question at once arose. Long before the outbreak each power, as 
we have observed, became more and more certain that the shock 
must come. The Central Powers had decided that Russia should 
not have things all her own way in Spain. While the Germans sent 
in arms to the phalangists of the North, the Italians prepared fully 
equipped aeroplanes for Franco, and before long had poured in 
men. They did not want a communist force at that end of the 
Mediterranean: besides they were acting in close co-operation 
with Germany who had a double interest in the affair. Firstly 
she had important trade interests in various towns, and especially 
in Barcelona, where her colony amounted to 30,000 and had long 
been organized under a succession of brilliant diplomats. They 
had interesting properties on the coast which, as early as 1925, 
had received the most careful attention of the military attaches 
at the Embassies of France and England in Madrid : in short it 
had always been the German aim to have a Spain friendly to 
themselves and so to keep France occupied at the Pyrenees, as 
Napoleon had been by Wellington. 



in 

The strategic position of Spain at the mouth of the Mediter- 
ranean had always been crucial. Recent events had made it hugely 
more so. To Italy it was a matter of life itself: for four-fifths of 
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her imports came from beyond the Mediterranean. But there 
were now far more exciting elements in the strategic drama. 
Aeroplanes and submarines made Italy's line from Sicily to Tunis 
practically a bar across the Mediterranean. She could grind to 
powder in twenty minutes the biscuit-coloured earth of Malta. 
If she were to combine with Germany, as for a whole year before 
the war she had been doing, her weight of power in the Mediter- 
ranean might give pause to any combination, and could be 
particularly irritating to Britain. And besides all this, her leader 
was aiming at humiliating Eden, and what at the time of his 
avenement he had stood for. Mussolini had ringed Egypt round, 
and paid bribes to Arab factions. 

But apart from this, the aeroplane and the bomb extended the 
military reach of Spain 500 miles beyond her territories. It 
stretched out far over the Atlantic on Britain's route to the Cape. 
At the Canaries, hers was the port of call. Still more important 
her Balearic Islands hung in almost direct line across the path 
from Algiers to Marseilles. And that path was not merely what, 
in the Foreign Secretary's phrase, the Mediterranean was to 
Britain, a main arterial road. A sharp divergence of habit in 
their most intimate passions between Italy and France made it 
much more than a road. Young Italians had one great ambition : 
to have a family, and the country's population was increasing 
by nearly half a million a year. The love affairs of France might 
cater for passions as engrossing, but they were infinitely less 
fruitful. And France was dependent for the defence of her 
stationary population on the rapid transport of Moors from 
Africa. In fact, the route to Algiers was not an arterial road but 
an artery itself. At the Balearics, Spain, if so disposed, could cut 
off France from the blood supply of her wars. A combination of 
Germany, Italy and Spain would therefore worry France in more 
ways than one : both Paris and Rome therefore, in the interests 
not of aggression but of self-defence, felt the greatest concern as to 
what was happening in Spain. France could not afford to have it 
fascist : Italy could not afford to have it anti-fascist : and so from 
the beginning of the war each country had done what it could for 
the political affinities it patronized. The Left in France did all it 
could for the Left in Spain. Mussolini did all he could for 
Franco. But they did it surreptitiously, for it was of the most 
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urgent importance that the struggle for influence in Spain should 
not burst into immediate general war, which no one wanted, and 
for which no one was prepared. 

IV 

Long before Italy required the concern of France, the aims of 
Germany had played upon French terror. They were much more 
sinister to the French at the moment because the combination of 
Italy with Germany already menaced her on two frontiers. She 
would be like a nut in the crackers of Germany if yet a third 
potential enemy appeared on a third. She was for this reason 
naturally sympathetic to the Russian move: and this the more 
because Azana and Fernando de los Rios had been for long 
years the personal friends of Blum, and the Popular Front in 
Spain seemed a friendly counterpart to the Popular Front in 
France. For this reason the Government in power in Paris was 
strongly sympathetic to the Left : it did not carry with it by any 
means the whole of the French people ; for many of them having 
already had experience of strikes and demonstrations since the 
advent of Blum, and seen much of the clenched fist, felt that it 
would be fatal to see the Reds strengthened in Spain. In fact 
the Paris Government could not go very far in either direction 
without seeing the gloomy possibility that Spain's civil war, 
advancing 

44 Like a lithe serpent vast and muscular 
Making slow way, with head and neck convuls'd 
From over strained might," 1 

might creep round the Pyrenees and press its venomous tooth into 
France itself. 

v 

What divided France also divided England. The English 
Government had lost prestige, first with the constituents and after- 
wards with foreign powers. They had been forced by the people 
to abandon the plans the Foreign Office finally concluded necessary 
for arriving at a compromise with Mussolini over Abyssinia : they 

1 Keats, Hyperion, p. 260. 2. For an able analysis of the interests of 
foreign powers in Spain, see H. Clerisse, Espagne, 36-7, pp. 306-15. 
L6on de Ponciny, Histoire Secrete, pp. 108-15. 
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had then through the policy of sanctions made an enemy of Italy ; 
and she had proceeded to humiliate them by making their collec- 
tive security a very obvious failure: nor was that all. They had 
had, in the summer of 1936, just before the Spanish war began, to 
alter their policy to suit the nasty fact not merely that Rome had 
become an enemy rather than a friend but also that she had 
actually gone definitely over to the side of Berlin, after the 
Rhineland, in defiance of treaties, had been occupied by Hitler's 
troops. Added to this, the English were unarmed and could not 
fight. They knew furthermore that their own Conservative 
supporters did not love combinations with Russia, and to crown 
all, they were aware that they might have to face a most unpleasant 
situation with a monarch a good deal too merry, and too obstinate, 
to suit the position of central and delicate responsibility in which 
he was placed. The English Government did not want France 
weakened or menaced; it feared the ambition of Italy's new 
Machiavelli : but on the other hand, it could not enjoy watching 
the games of Russia in Spain. And beside all these, having already 
in the autumn of 1935 come to loggerheads with uninstructed 
public opinion in the most complicated adjustment of foreign 
affairs, it dared not risk a movement of a similar kind in the 
succeeding year : it was therefore naturally most anxious neither 
itself to take action in Spain, nor to allow anyone else to do so. 
Its plan was based on a hope that what Russia had already been 
doing, and known to be doing, might be ignored or forgotten, 
along with the encouragement given by M. Blum and his friends, 
and that the Spanish parties might be left to fight it out among 
themselves. It could only wish for a stalemate or compromise ; 
for it would be extremely embarrassed by the victory of either 
party. If the Reds won, that would encourage movements in 
France that might well precipitate attacks on France from outside 
while France herself was in uproar : if, on the other hand, the 
Generals gained the victory, they must almost inevitably join 
hands with Mussolini and make the Mediterranean, which 
mattered so much to British transport, into a lake that British 
ships would not be safe to cross, nor her navy easily able to 
defend. For these reasons, the Foreign Office continued in 
official relations with the Government in Madrid : but since the 
Embassy was soon obliged to move to Biarritz, where Franco was 
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supported by the Marquis Merry dei Val, King Alfonso's 
Ambassador to St. James's, conversations could be carried on 
with both sides. Besides this, another envoy of Franco, the Duke 
of Alba, who had been King Alfonso's Foreign Minister in the 
dictatorship of Berenguer, established himself in London, with 
a quasi-diplomatic office at 22 Hans Place. 



From the beginning London, therefore, was put in a position 
which made her turn her efforts towards eliminating intervention. 
A committee was set up under Lord Plymouth, the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, which was supposed 
to secure the adherence of all the Great Powers. The existence 
and work of that committee was in itself an extremely curious 
story, for long before it existed there was intervention of one 
kind or another from every quarter : that intervention was main- 
tained and increased in almost exact proportion to the assever- 
ances of certain members of the Non-intervention Committee 
that it must never begin. But it is more than possible that the 
Non-intervention Committee was cultivated for another object : 
to keep the democracies of the West from too much excitement 
over the struggle which Russia had originally begun in Spain, 
and which was being countered to some extent by Germany, and 
to a very considerable extent by Italy. It was bad enough that 
such a struggle should be taking place at all: it would be a 
thousand times worse if high excitement should disturb the 
equilibrium of sympathies in either the French or English peoples, 
and impel them in one direction or the other. The direction they 
would choose was more likely to be the side of Madrid, the side 
against Germany and Italy ; and that would mean another and a 
fiercer world war, for which, furthermore, England was still 
unprepared, not merely through lack of armament ; for whatever 
armaments she had would be of little avail as long as her people 
refused to fight. 

VI 

The conflict of motives in the English people in this juncture 
of history is worth considering further. Their imperialists were 
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themselves divided : some feared Germany rearising and spreading 
either down the Danube, or through Russia : or even, as a remote 
possibility, wanting colonies back: others regarded her with 
sympathy in her fight against communism. Some went so far as 
to extend that sympathy to Italian fascism: more resented the 
humiliation of England which Italy had secured, and her claim to 
gratify Moslems, and to count strongly in the Mediterranean. 
The Left had persuaded themselves that communism was a 
gentle, liberal force in thorough sympathy with democracy : and 
that in Spain as elsewhere it was representing the interests of the 
people against the brutal, militant reactionaries of fascism. For 
this reason the alliance of communism with anarchy, and of 
democrats of the Left with both, caused them no qualms whatever : 
and in any case, they associated themselves with a letter from Mr. 
Noel Baker in The Times asserting that the government at Madrid 
represented the result of an election. They did not know how 
that election was vitiated. They did not know how it had been 
exploited. They ignored the fact that it had lost moral validity 
by its incapacity to govern, or administer the law. Most of them 
also entirely ignored the fact, which Conservatives saw clearly, 
that the mob action at Madrid had given the actual power to a 
small minority. Even those who admitted it saw no reason to 
change their sympathies, because they said Franco had been to 
blame. They did not know that he had solemnly warned Casares 
Quiroga of the profound feeling of disquiet in the Army and the 
country: they did not know that this so-called government at 
Madrid had refused Franco's implied proposal to make a non- 
party effort to restore law and order. 1 They did not even know 
that a cabinet which had not been endorsed by the Cortes was 
not according to the Spanish Constitution a legal government at 
all. They did not know that fourteen points of that Constitution 
had been so systematically violated that constitutional government 
had long since broken down. 2 

Apart from the questions of liberalism and imperialism, how- 
ever, England was affected both by her general attitude towards 
Spain, and towards the Church. English history had naturally 
belittled and distrusted the huge enterprise of Spanish America : 

1 Justo Medio, Three Pictures of the Spanish Civil War, pp. 89, 90. 

2 XIX Century, September 1936, pp. 294-6. 
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apart from jealousy of its wealth, she had been hostile to its 
Catholicism. And the Spanish Church provided England with 
two historic causes of resentment : the Armada which attacked 
her navy, and the Inquisition which outraged her progress 
towards tolerance. She was convinced that the clergy of Spain 
were bigoted and backward. She could not believe that they were 
poor. "The dogs of Seville," were still to the little British jingo 
"the children of the devil." That Spain had saved Western Europe 
from the Moors, that she had taken Christianity to sweeping areas 
of the New World, or that she was at the present juncture once 
more lighting Western Europe's battle against an Asiatic menace 
of materialistic tyranny is an idea that never really crossed the 
minds of any but a few of the Catholics : for these were for the 
most part heart to heart with the Spanish bishops and felt them- 
selves and their brothers in Spain to be members one of another, 
with one common Spirit above all, through all and in them all. 
The issue of religious freedom might have been expected to appeal 
to the English people, but, as their interest in worship had declined, 
this was never seriously debated among them. 

These complexities of English opinion were also general in 
America, though there the republican feeling was much stronger : 
and the reactions were much the same in France, except that there 
the Right, though not a majority, were numerous and had the 
force of conviction, and that the Catholics, ignoring the Count de 
Laborde, felt contemptuous of what they believed to be the 
superstition of Spain. What was true of France was not true of 
South America, nor for the most part Central America : though the 
Government of Mexico was more strongly with Azana than that 
of any other country except Russia. 



VII 

On the other side was the rest of Europe, and most of Asia. 
To these, as to Greece, Austria, India, Japan, Poland, Roumania 
or Hungary, the enemy was communism : and therefore they felt 
almost as strongly as Italy or Germany. The one exception was 
of course Czechoslovakia, though even there the centralJWasonic 
government at Prague was countered by the strong Catholic 
feeling in the masses. In Italy, Austria and Germany, however, 
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the feeling among the people was practically undivided and very 
hot indeed. It was strengthened from month to month by 
accounts of miseries and of horrors. And for some time propa- 
ganda on either side, which was carried on with some vigour, 
became as it were an auction of atrocities. The result was a general 
disgust in the West, and the feeling that morally there was little 
to choose between one side or the other. 

Messrs. JSrome and Jean Tharaud summed up the reaction in 
the title of their book: Cruelle Espagne. A brilliant Sargent 
sketch, it has been almost the only book to convey a vivid ex- 
perience of both sides of the battle line. It tells us of several 
important points: first that Barcelona was stampeded by ex- 
tremists from other parts of Spain who had no scruple in doing 
harm to Catalonia ; secondly that Companys did what he could 
to save lives from these extremists, for he realized that the danger 
might at any moment be his own; thirdly, that the Moors, in 
returning to a victorious campaign in the Peninsula, were coming 
back with pride to a country where they recognized the stamp of 
their own race : and, lastly, that though both sides had abandoned 
democracy for dictatorship dominating a socialistic system, yet 
each was fighting for a valid cause, since the metaphysic on the 
one side was materialistic, and on the other was Christian : and 
this difference charged to the root and fibre of their being each 
socialism and each dictatorship : they might have added that each 
involved antagonistic affinity beyond Spain. 



CHAPTER X 

THE SWEEPING ADVANCES 

"Arm, Warrior, arm for fight. The foe at hand 
Whom fled we thought will save us long pursuit." 
Paradise Lost, VI, pp. 537-46. 

BUT meanwhile Franco had been steadily advancing in 
Spain, and though there was fighting at Huesca in Aragon, 
near Mdlaga, and in the Balearic Islands, the main issue of 
the war was the advance of the armies from Morocco and Seville. 
At first Franco could not bring his convoys over from Morocco : 
but with the help of aeroplanes from Italy, and with the one 
cruiser the Almirante Cervera which remained loyal to its officers, 
and the battleship Espana, he had, before long, a safe passage. He 
had succeeded in transporting apparently the two battalions of the 
Foreign Legion, and between 15,000 and 20,000 Moroccan troops. 
On the 7 August a number of Madrid ships had bombarded 
Algeciras and the neighbouring coast, blowing up a gunboat at 
the wharf which disappeared in flames : but this attack had not 
prevented Franco from effecting the transport of his forces ; Cddiz 
had early declared itself for him, and offered him a second 
harbour: and by 9 August he was definitely established in Seville. 
From there his method appears to have been to send out Moorish 
troops in lorries, to scour the country to the north. They drove 
up through the burning air of Andalusia into Extremadura. 
Whenever they came to a doubtful village, they turned their 
mountain guns on it, and aeroplanes dropped a bomb or two 
from above. This generally disposed of resistance, and at this 
point they would enter, inquire for enemy leaders, and exter- 
minate them. The Government militia sought to avoid any open 
engagement but harassed their foes as best they could according 
to the traditions handed down by centuries of guerrilleros. 1 
The advance of Castej6n's army was not a progress by roads and 

1 The Times, 13 August 1936, 10 d. 
141 
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railways. He must climb mountains, ford streams, take advantage 
of woods, of olive-yards and avenues, and reconnoitre open plains 
and fields which could be swept by the fire of an enemy who was 
using a farmhouse, a village or a stock-yard as cover. Over 
thousands of square miles they must eliminate or subjugate this 
enemy. They must be on the look-out for ambushes, construct 
bridges, avoid the dangers of congestion and surprise, and take 
advantage of the configuration of the country so as to change it 
from an obstacle into a tactical advantage. Before them was an 
enemy, listening and watching to entrap and kill them. They 
had to struggle against the elements and against man, against the 
mountain and the valley, against heat and storm, and know that 
on the wings of the air came the vigilant eye of the enemy, and his 
murderous guns. 

Before leaving Seville, the forces under Castej6n, which had 
arrived by air on 19 July from Morocco, had already made half 
a dozen expeditions in the surrounding country, the longest 
being to La Roda and Puente Genii. In Triana across the river, 
he had avenged the slain. "I was satisfied," he said, "to leave 
over the body of each murdered man the body of an assassin in 
the form of a cross." The relentless principles of Moses and 
Mahomet guided them in their establishment of order. 1 

The leaders of the advance through Extremadura and the 
Tagus valley were Varela, Yagiie, Barron, Telia, Castejon, 
Delgado Serrano and a Moor, El Mizzian. They were well 
received in Zafra at the beginning of August, and captured 
Almendralejo on the 7th. There the hostages had been bombed 
or burnt alive before the arrival of the troops. Rigid vengeance 
was taken on these crimes. So in a few days the mechanized 
army of Franco had subdued the countryside, consolidated 
their position, and four days later they had won their way up 
to the old Roman town of Mrida, where they had a bloody 
fight on 7 August before entering the quiet little town to which 
the Roman amphitheatre had drawn a number of archaeolo- 
gists in times gone by. Here the insurgents claimed to have 
inflicted a thousand casualties before they proceeded to the 
capture of the barracks and ammunition. At this point, Madrid 
sent reinforcements to Badajoz. Castej6n let them pass, fell 
1 Ortiz de Villajos, De Sevilla a Madrid, p. 44, 45. 
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upon them in the rear, crushed them, and then proceeded to 
Badajoz, without fear of an attack on his own rearguard. 1 At 
this juncture of the fighting, the heat was like a furnace and the 
ruthless temper of the soldiers on either side could not but be 
exaggerated by the hot wind, the solano, blowing up from the 
stifling deserts of Africa. Even when men are not otherwise 
excited, it pours from the lungs into the blood, makes the head 
giddy, and even drives people frantic. 2 How much therefore must 
it add to the red rages of men, who, once their courtesy and control 
were gone, were subject to paroxysms of ruthlessness and fought 
like madmen? 

Franco's army had now entered a district where he could count 
on more sympathizers among the peasantry, though in certain 
districts the want and disappointment of the people had produced 
the greatest extreme of bitterness. The fury was growing on 
either side, and by the time that the advance of Franco's legion, 
now under the command of Colonel Vague, had reached Badajoz, 
news of the execution of General Coded in Barcelona, and of the 
trial for his life of General Fanjul in Madrid had aroused a fierce 
resentment in the military leaders from Seville. It was increased 
by knowledge that the Civil Guard in the town had already been 
put to death by the Reds. 3 The battle for Badajoz was therefore 
grim and bloody. 

On the burning afternoon of 13 August, the forces of 
Yagiie and Castejon, consisting of 3,000 men and four field- 
guns, 4 had invested the town after a sharp fight, and took 
advantage of the night to strengthen their positions. The task 
before them was formidable. The garrison was three times their 
number; it was a fortress which had taken Wellington eighteen 
days to capture with a force of 21,000 men. What could they do 
with 3,000 men and with such weak artillery? On the following 
morning they gave their attention first to the fortified hill of San 
Crist6bal, commanding the town. This they stormed in the heat 
of the morning, and then they drew up their four heavy guns to 
bombard the town beneath it. They saw that in the circumvalla- 
tion of the city the sector of Menacho was difficult to defend. 

1 La Union de Seville, 12 August 1936. 

2 Laborde, View of Spain, V, pp. 265, 288. 

3 Le Temps, 15 August 1936. 

4 G. McNeill Moss, The Epic of the Alcazar, p. 160. 
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Against this they concentrated their bombardment on the after- 
noon of the 14th. "The result at the breaches was just as if the 
earth had been rent asunder, and its central fires were bursting 
upwards uncontrolled." So Napier had written of an earlier 
attack on Badajoz. It was true once more. For twenty-four hours 
desperate fighting had continued. As soon as the guns had made 
a sufficiently large opening, the troops rushed upon them from San 
Crist6bal, while the legionaries of the Sixteenth Company, advanc- 
ing direct from M6rida, attacked the Trinity Gate. An armoured 
car came forward, but was put out of action by hand grenades, 
gallantly thrown. But again the trumpet sounded for the attack, 
and, drawing their knives, the men in the dan of the lust of 
battle sharpened by the vibrant notes of drum and bugle, rushed 
towards the gate. They were met there by the murderous swift 
shooting of machine-guns, and driven back: but the Foreign 
Legion, with that desperate valour for which it was famous, 
advanced a second time. On their lips was the song which pro- 
claimed that their chosen bride was Death. Out of a detachment 
of 180 eighty of them fell, including all their officers. But those 
who survived rushed on undeterred over the writhing bodies of 
their comrades to assail the actual operatives of the guns, whom 
they dispatched with bayonet and dagger. They halted to reform 
the shattered few remaining and then forced their entrance into the 
streets, where they were joined by the company of Castej6n from 
Menacho ; but they were met at barricade after barricade, with 
many personal encounters and in fact ferocious resistance from 
the forces considerably superior to their own which still survived. 1 
In two hours, that also was overcome: by the evening Badajoz 
was in the hands of Yague. 

Macaulay said, that while there is no country which is so easy 
to overrun as Spain, there is none which it is more difficult to 
conquer. 2 Its wars have a character of their own : they are a fire 
which cannot be raked out: they burn under the embers: and 
long after they have to all seeming been extinguished they burst 
forth hotter than ever. 

This fierce and obstinate character of Spanish guerrillas now 
burst like an eruption on the hot evening at Badajoz. In the 

1 A.B.C. Seville, 18 August 1936. 

1 Macaulay' s Essays, edition of 1887, " War of the Succession," p. 271. 
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streets, men still fought, and from the centre of the city to the out- 
lying quarters. In the labyrinth of narrow, dingy streets of the 
older quarters of the town, the embittered poor had had their 
homes, and there the fighting was continued. But no militia, no 
guerrilleros could maintain themselves against the training, the 
discipline and the science of the troops from Africa. The leader 
of the defence, Puigdengolas, followed by many men, fled towards 
the western frontier. And of those remaining one body after 
another was constrained to surrender in a battle, where the grim 
issues had accentuated tfce rule of these fierce combatants to 
slaughter, not to capture, their enemy. 1 

It is hard to describe what follows. When the British entered 
Badajoz in 1812, wrote Napier, the lustre of their heroism was 
tarnished by a wild and desperate wickedness, and all the dreadful 
passions of human nature were displayed. "Shameless rapacity, 
brutal intemperance, savage lust, cruelty and murder, shrieks and 
piteous lamentations, groans, shouts, imprecations, the terror of 
fire bursting from the houses, the crashing of doors and windows, 
and the reports of muskets had in violence resounded for two 
days and nights in the streets of Badajoz." 2 Did the streets and air 
of that city now shriek to the new fighters the story that had hung 
about them for more than a hundred years? Had the solano, like 
a drugged vapour, maddened the soldiers' blood? 

There were stories of executions so ruthless that they sent a 
thrill of horror through the world. It was said that the invading 
troops shot two of the militia on the very steps of the high altar 
of the cathedral. It was said that the streets ran with blood, and 
that 1,200 or even 2,000 of the militia were massacred, the ex- 
ecutions continuing through the whole of the succeeding day. 
The streets were hideous with broken glass, shattered tiles, the 
charred debris of burnt houses, the stench and litter of battle. And 
in all this lay the bodies of the dead. In one street alone, the 
Calle de San Juan, a passer-by counted 300 of them. Many of 
the young men of the defence looked yet more heroic and hand- 
some as they faced the turbaned troops from Africa : it was noticed 
of those whom trial condemned to death that all, or nearly all, 
came to the priest to receive forgiveness of their sins and the grace 

1 Based on The Times, 17 August 1936. 

1 Napier, Peninsular War, Book XVI, chapter v. 
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of fortitude before the last volley sent their souls into the eternal 
to seek from God the mercy they had not found from men. 



But harrowing as this story is, there is no evidence that men 
were shot without trial or that there was a general massacre: 
there is no evidence of the deliberate shooting of men except after 
trial. It has been proved that a story of mass killings ascribed to 
Mr. Reynold Pack and published in Paris, in the New York 
Herald Tribune above his name was not sent by him, and he 
repudiates it. A similar message to the Havas Agency has also 
proved unreliable. There is evidence that the two militiamen 
shot before the high altar were shot there because the militia of 
the Left had brought machine-guns into the cathedral and were 
using it as a base for attack. 1 And the British officers, Captain 
Nangle and Lieutenant Skeffington Smyth, who entered Badajoz 
shortly after it was captured, deny the story of the massacre. What 
did take place was a drumhead court-martial. 2 

m 

The capture of Badajoz was a decisive event of the war. It 
staggered the War Office in Madrid. It not only gave Franco 
command of Extremadura, but, combining as it did with a 
descent of the army of Mola through the Puerta Barros to the 
bridge over the Tagus at Garovillas, it enabled the two armies of 
Andalusia and Castile to combine. Their object was to follow 
that river upwards towards Toledo by the main road from 
M6rida. It thus not only offered an advance to the heroic garrison 
beleaguered in Spain's Sandhurst, the Alcdzar of Toledo, but it 
also led finally to Madrid over those open plains which, although 
rough and high, were far easier to negotiate than the wooded 
declivities of the actual Sierra de Guadarrama which rose between 

1 G. McNeill Moss, The Legend of Badajoz, pp. 6, 8. This evidence is 
particularly important, because up to that time it was the only evidence 
given of atrocities committed on Franco's side. 

1 "From the beginning one had suspected the veracity of these accounts 
since they differed so much in detail. But it is now clear that no such 
massacres took place at all." Bulletin of Spanish Studies, October 1937, 
p. 215. Cf., however, J. & J. Tharaud, Cruelle Espagne, p. 152. Pendant 
deux jours on fusilla. Quinze cents, m'a-t-on dit, le premier jour: et cinq 
cents le second. 
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Madrid and the north-west. The usual express railway line 
through C6rdoba, they could not have taken for near Ja6n it 
traverses a wild mountainous district and passes through many 
tunnels : and to capture this, if possible at all, would have delayed 
them long. In the early days of September Yagiie with his 
mechanized troop advanced up the Tagus valley on its northern 
spur to Oropesa, Talavera, and the southern foothills of the Sierra 
de Gredos. There were battles in the more important towns, but 
the drama of his advance was the speed at which he could arrive 
to succour the beleaguered garrison at Toledo. 



IV 

On the 18 August the columns were back at M6rida for a 
brief rest to recoup after their fierce efforts at Badajoz and to 
reform after their grievous losses. They then passed on to Santa 
Amalia, a town of three or four thousand inhabitants, where 
they were heavily bombarded by aeroplanes from Madrid. Their 
next conquest, which they made their headquarters for six busy 
days, was Trujillo. Its lofty position gave it great advantages as 
a centre of observation, and from there the advancing columns 
turned sharply aside to gain one of the great treasure-houses of 
Spain, the castellated shrine of Guadalupe. This monastery con- 
tains a famous image of the Virgin Mary, and is rich in paintings, 
miniatures and tapestries : it is as famous in Spanish America as 
in Spain itself. Its treasures, which had been rifled by Victor in 
1809, still attracted the attention of Azafia's faction, and the 
Catalan leader, Uribarri, had rushed over with a motorized column 
from Barcelona to try and retrieve their ignominious failure in 
Majorca. With the booty from Guadalupe, they intended to 
proceed to Seville. Castej6n rushed out from Trujillo to engage 
them in an all-night battle through the redolent pine-woods at the 
foot of the mountains. His dash was splendidly successful. It 
not only saved the monastery with all that that contained, but 
also captured twenty lorries, six light cars, seventeen machine-guns 
and fifty thousand cartridges. With this booty he returned to 
Trujillo to prepare to cross the sea-green Tagus at the famous 
bridge of Almaraz. At this point they entered New Castile. 
Behind them already were the great provinces of Andalusia and 
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Extremadura which had witnessed deeds incredibly savage, and 
where, from shrine and altar, the prayers of the poor had been 
affrighted by pillage and crime. But now in every village, the fallen 
crosses had been raised up, and stretched their arms above the 
martyrs of the villages imploring peace and pardon. For justice 
had been done. 1 

Such was already the result of two months of war. 

By the 24 August the Colonial Army was at Oropesa, looking 
up through the clear air to the sawed line of the Sierra de Gredos. 
In this neighbourhood their more serious battles commenced. At 
last the summer air was beginning to cool, and as they climbed 
towards the tablelands of Castile they sometimes saw even the 
snows. It was getting so cool that the Moors when not fighting 
were beginning to shiver, and each to wrap himself in his burnous. 

Talavera, made famous already in 182 B.C. by the Roman 
Fulvio, by Wellington later in his battle against Victor and King 
Joseph, was again the scene of an important engagement. 2 

This historic battleground was hardly less significant than the 
date: on 3 September a force of 1,000 strong suddenly attacked 
the militia on a line between Talavera and Oropesa. As always 
the attack was supported by aeroplanes, artillery and armoured 
cars. The line of defence was a series of machine-gun nests and 
pits held by riflemen: it was held by about 4,000 militia, who, 
being devoid of training in military skill, had been led out to a 
death-trap on the strength of nothing but their enthusiasm by men 
who felt no responsibility for their lives. These men's nerves could 
not stand shell fire. Under a bombardment not heavier than that 
of a morning's average in a quiet sector in France in the war of 
twenty years earlier, the nerves of these young militiamen would 
give way. First the centre were panic-stricken ; the wings followed 
it in a hasty retreat. So although Talavera was well adapted for 
defence, the Nationalists occupied it without resistance. They 
found the bridge over the Alberche had not been blown up, and 
swept on over it on the road to Madrid. 8 

The fall of Talavera coincided with the fall of Iriin, it changed 
the Government in Madrid, and Largo Caballero rushed out 

1 Ortiz de Villajos, De Sevilla a Madrid, pp. 107, 108. 

2 See Ortiz de Villajos, op. cit., pp. 134, 135. 
8 New York Times, 13 September 1936. 
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4,000 more men to the defence; their fate was not other than that 
of those who had gone before them. 

What was the technique of this phenomenal advance? The 
army would proceed in coaches looted from the villages, coloured 
rumbling Spanish country motor-buses. Eighty of them packed 
with legionaries: forty of them with Moors: eight lorries of 
ammunition : a signal wagon : an ambulance : a petrol tank on 
wheels : a touring-car with machine-guns. On the roofs was loot : 
on the radiators religious emblems : on the men's faces health and 
zest. They were in khaki drill, short sleeves, shirts open at the 
neck, and their dark faces were white with dust, though their 
dark eyes gleamed with that exhilaration which comes to men in 
battle. The Moors were quieter, more solemn, at times more 
curious, not much darker than the Spanish soldiers, but thinner 
and more primitive. 

This mechanized army must fight like cavalrymen : they must 
reconnoitre swiftly: move suddenly: charge with 61an, and 
overwhelm by their sheer audacity till the country felt them to be 
ten times more numerous than they really were. 

This is their procedure : they roll up the Madrid road over an 
elevation in the wide valley, they see a village : a cluster of houses 
with a church in great outlines above them. As they come in sight, 
a flash in the light morning air, and shells burst above them. 
The men jump down from their coaches, hurry on with their 
machine-guns. The wireless sends out a call for aeroplanes. The 
men climb over the ridge, run forward in sudden dashes till they 
are within reach of the village. Then shot and shell storm at 
them from concealed trenches. The air crackles with the brisk 
shots coming swift, hard, regular. The Moors lie down and 
wriggle forward on their stomachs, lithe as snakes. The whistle 
and fury of bullets divides the noise with shots. More soldiers 
have deployed and take the village on the flank. The men inside 
waver, argue, quarrel. They have no discipline, no leadership, 
and gradually their resistance weakens. Some slink back. Then 
they stampede out of the village, three or four thousand men often, 
Red militia. These are townsmen : they are not at home in the 
fields: they leap to the road in crowds. For this, men with 
machine-guns have been waiting. Guns play across the road, 
along it. They cut down the militia, as the barber cuts off thick 
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hair. The men lie down on the road, only a twitch of the limb 
and a pool of blood to tell the others that all is over and that 
the road is death ; and then they scatter to the fields. And by now 
the aeroplanes appear : flying low they bomb the fields, drive the 
men back to the road, as a barking dog rounds up scattered sheep 
into a drove. After all, on the road the gathered men can move 
quicker. But the aeroplanes are upon them with machine-guns, 
and harry them on till few are left. 

Later in the day more militia hurry up in their coaches. They 
deploy to fight : the legionaries lie down and shoot them. Hours 
go by. And then again the grim work is done. Those handsome 
young men out of the poorer quarters of Madrid are dead or 
dying in the Castilian air. No one waits to tend them : no one 
buries them. If they are not there later, it is because dogs and 
rats have come to fatten on a ghastly meal. 1 

The legion cannot wait, the Moors must hurry on. They cannot 
wait to make graves, or even to succour the wounded. The need 
is so urgent that it allows no tarrying. They have proved them- 
selves stronger than lions : they must now be swifter than eagles : 
further up that great valley, around those purple hills, with their 
serrated line of snows, are men in desperate straits of hunger and 
misery, waiting with sick hearts in caves and dens of the earth, 
while the army of the south rushes the obstacles, and breaks down 
the resistance leaving behind them thousands of brave young 
men led out by agitators to be the victims of the ruthless efficient 
technique of contemporary warfare. 



Meanwhile the interest of the war turns to the western end of 
the Pyrenees, where French sympathizers were pouring in supplies 
to the Basque allies of Azaiia. 

These, of course, did not comprehend the Basque provinces as a 
whole; for of those there are four: Vizcaya, Guipuzcoa, Alava 
and Navarre. Of these, as we have seen, Navarre furnished 
Franco with some of his most eager youth : and there were few 
who did not sympathize with him in Alava : but Vizcaya and 
Guiptizcoa, though Catholic, had a strong working-class and 
peasant population which prided itself on its independence and 
1 G. McNeill Moss, Epic of the Alc&zar, p. 170. 
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to which Madrid had given at the outset of the war an independent 
status. There were also communists among them, but the churches 
had not been attacked. Nevertheless, these Catholics were 
regarded as renegades by those of the rest of Spain: "Com- 
munism," the Pope had said, "is intrinsically perverse and it 
cannot be admitted that those who wish to save Christian civiliza- 
tion can collaborate with it on any ground." Catholics in a hostile 
camp when the Church was making every effort to save herself in 
the remaining parts of Spain seemed to the bishops as to Franco 
guilty foolishness. "All our admiration for the civic and reli- 
gious virtues of our Basque brothers," they wrote, "all our charity 
for the great misfortune that afflicts them which we consider ours 
because it is that of the mother country. All our sorrow for the 
confusion which their leaders have suffered in a grave moment of 
their history. But all our reproof for not having heard the voice 
of the Church, and for having exemplified the words of the 
Pope in his encyclical against Communism: 'The destructive 
agents end by throwing Catholics into the struggle one against 
the other.' >?1 The next phase of the war therefore was that of 
Basques against Basques : first in the struggle for San Sebastidn, 
and then in the battle of Irtin and finally in the capture of San 
Sebastian. 

This town had already been shelled several times from the 
neighbouring hills, but since there was a well-grounded suspicion 
that supplies were entering from France, they must stop them, and 
in any case it was best to settle the question of the flank. A mixed 
force therefore under the command of Colonel Beorlegui advanced 
down the valley of the Bidassoa towards Fontarabia. They were 
composed of Regulars, of Carabineers, Civil Guard and Asaltos 
(all armed police), Legionaries, Phalangists, Carlists and 
Requet<s : all the kinds of fighting men which Navarre could 
muster, and came in conflict with its enemy on Wednesday, 
26 August. For the first few days they advanced slowly, but on 
the Sunday they made a more determined attack on the fort of 
San Marcidl on the hill above Behobia while the cruiser Espana, 
firing rather wildly, bombarded Guadalupe 2 and Irtin from the 
sea. Some three or four miles up the river from Irun was the 

1 Bishop's Letter, 1 July 1937. 
* Not to be confused with the shrine in Extremadura. 
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height of Turiarte, with long hills stretching on either side, that 
coming towards the Bidassoa being Puntza, the more westerly 
being Zubelzu. Below the height of Turiarte was Fort Marcidl 
which commanded Inin with its frontier station, and beyond it, at 
the mouth of the river, the fort of Guadalupe. On the lower 
slopes of Puntza was the obscure village of Gastinaraldia facing 
Biriatou, which was on the French side of the river. Around these 
spots, with their woods above, their fields of maize below, was 
to centre a battle decisive for a great road into Spain and, finally, 
the whole question of the northern coast. 

The real attack began on the morning of 22 August. From 
the angle where the Bidassoa turns from the mountain valleys to 
flow down towards the sea, the Navarrese opened fire on the 
wooded heights of Zubelzu and Puntza. Aeroplanes sailed noisily 
through the air above, and discharged first upon Irun thirty bombs 
each weighing almost a hundredweight. They then bombed San 
Marcidl, setting a large pine-wood in front of it on fire. Immedi- 
ately the Navarrese artillery opened fire from the village of 
Gastinaraldia on the mountain side which had been already 
captured. The shells were concentrated on the redoubt at Puntza, 
and fell with such accuracy that the militia were forced to evacuate 
it. The Navarrese then came forward with machine-guns and 
heavy fighting took place in the neighbouring woods. Grenades 
and trench mortars boomed heavily through the sharp crackle of 
the machine-guns ; and the Navarrese secured enough advantage 
to rush the redoubts. But the enemy had already returned tcj 
them, and cutting them with enfilades as they came forward 
through the bracken compelled them to retreat into the woods. 

Meanwhile, however, from the road along the Bidassoa from 
Pamplona came four heavy armoured cars which advanced 
slowly through Gastinaraldia until they were within a hundred 
yards of a blockhouse at Puntza, which they crushed with devastat- 
ing fire : but they had not captured it before their ammunition was 
exhausted, and the din of crashing gunpowder gave way to the 
jeers of the attacked men as the armoured cars turned back. So 
night fell without great change being made. 

The next morning, however, the Navarrese did grimmer work. 
Beginning the attack after noon, they concentrated once again on 
the redoubt at Zubelzu, and again blew it into the air. Shrapnel 
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and intensive shell-fire burst with killing accuracy and intensity 
upon the redoubt of Puntza and the ridge above it. After more 
than an hour of this bombardment, the troops, headed by some 
men with hand-grenades, advanced to the trenches in front of 
Puntza and found them empty. They then rushed up the ridge 
and captured the uppermost point, and finally at three o'clock, 
they rushed the redoubt, planting upon it the old red and yellow 
flag of Spain, where the red flag had waved for a week before 
them, while the marching songs of Navarre and exulting cries of 
Arriba Espana! changed the tension of their excitement from the 
battle against fear. 

VI 

But the fighting was not over. The fort of San Marcidl still 
held out, and below them by the side of the Bidassoa, the red 
flag still waved from a blockhouse supported by an armoured 
train. This blockhouse was attacked by machine-gun fire from 
the Pamplona road, from the redoubt of Puntza above, and from 
behind. The defenders pressed themselves into sandbags while 
they fired at their assailants ahead : but their bravery was vain 
against the return of the armoured cars which drove up to the 
barricade and swivelled their guns on to the defence. The infantry 
now rushed up throwing their grenades over the sandbags at the 
blockhouse itself where every window was manned by riflemen. 
Explosions, smoke, the curses of maddened fighters, the moans 
of wounded men, turned the blockhouse into a hell, until at last 
the crushing force of the Navarrese established them a victory. 
Then three cars, each flying the red flag, burst into flames behind 
the blockhouse, their smoke giving cover to some who sought to 
escape; others had jumped from road or window into the river; 
many were wounded or dead. The armoured train then steamed 
back to Irtin. 

It was about four o'clock on a blazing afternoon : and now from 
every side the Navarrese artillery poured its shrieking, devastating 
fire upon the fort of San Marcidl. This fell within two hours, 
and on the evening of that bloody day, with the flag of Spain wav- 
ing from the height of the ridge, the guns of Beorlegui were train- 
ed upon the city below. With many men of valour fled or fallen, the 
issue seemed hardly doubtful, though the guns of Iriin were now 
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turned upon the heights which till that day had been the main line 
of the defence. 

So successful was this counter-bombardment that the next 
morning the Navarrese had to abandon their positions both in 
San Marcidl and on the ridge. They had a most uncomfortable 
morning, and in retirement waited while a reinforcement of 2,000 
troops arrived from the direction of Pamplona to support them. 

It was not until the late afternoon that the whole force again 
advanced to the attack. Shell-fire had fallen upon the village of 
Behobia, and bombs on the railway station at Iriin. The 
Navarrese, covered by a barrage of artillery fire and of machine- 
guns hidden in isolated cottages, crept forward through fields of 
maize. The defenders crouched at windows, or in the shelter of 
garden walls, firing when they saw a movement. They had also 
two machine-guns. From windows, roof-tops and loop-holes in 
knocked-out chimneys, they poured a continuous and well- 
directed fire on to the insurgents, who neither with armoured cars, 
nor with the artillery behind could succeed in dislodging the 
defenders. And as night fell the Navarrese crawled back through 
the maize, with the bullets from the machine-guns whistling 
through it. Meanwhile the women and children of Behobia, 
doubtful of the day's issue, had been pouring over the international 
bridge into France. So fell the summer night, heavy and obscure. 

But darkness was to give the troops little rest. Before midnight 
the Navarrese had already found their way into San Marcidl, 
and under cover of the cloudy moonless sky, the armoured cars 
advancing with them, surrounded Behobia, and by two o'clock 
poured on its rare defenders a withering fire. The machine-guns at 
the bridge fought to the last, but dawn saw the flag of King 
Alfonso's Spain fly once more at the Spanish frontier: and the 
Navarrese were already advancing towards Irun, capturing 
machine-guns as they went. And the sun had hardly risen when a 
lucky bomb hit the dynamite factory at Irtin, and the whole town 
was shaken by the thunderous roar of the explosion. Its over- 
whelming noise told the Reds in Irun that their defence was 
doomed. Their panic council decided on hurried flight. Only the 
Anarchists remained, that before defeat was final they might glut 
their rage to destroy for destruction's sake. The rest had no 
munitions left, though there were still 5,000 men. They 
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rushed, crept, crawled to the international bridge at Hendaye, 
crossed it, and finding cars and lorries awaiting them, drove 
through the town, saluting it with clenched fists and the waving 
of red ribbons. 

Meanwhile the Anarchists took charge of Irun, Fontarabia and 
the cape of Guadalupe. They destroyed the pieces of artillery, 
burnt the cars in the garages, and taking what petrol was left 
poured it over any houses they could. They at once lit the casino, 
the Hotel Paris, the great railway station and the main street, 
and a fire which was to eat out the entrails of the town began 
before evening and threw its smoky glare up into hour after hour 
of the night. So the movement for a Red Spain triumphed, and 
was defeated at the frontiers of France. 1 



VII 

The effect of the fall of Irun, following as it did within three 
weeks of the fall of Badajoz, was great. It brought deep misgiving 
to Madrid, and a change of government. Largo Caballero now 
became Prime Minister and Minister for War. It was hoped that 
this further shift to the Left would mean more vigour in the 
prosecution of the war. 

The Navarrese now pressed on through the picturesque little 
fishing port of Pasages on the one side, and on the inland road 
through Oyarzun and Astigarraga to Hernani to surround San 
Sebastidn, a town of 86,000 inhabitants and considerable wealth. 
There different counsels divided the town : some were for sur- 
render, some defence, and the extremists for destruction. But the 
moderates prevailed, and the town was peacefully occupied on 
14 September, the troops of Beorlegui marching in amidst floating 
of banners and many demonstrations of thankfulness. For there, 
as everywhere, the great majority of the people wanted the comfort 
that came with order. An independent autonomy for the Basque 
provinces interested the few more than the many: and in any 
case, independence was uncomfortably mixed, as Bilbao was to 
show, with the conglomeration of anarchists with communists. 

* This account of the battle is founded on the accounts in The Times and 
the Morning Post for 3, 4, 5 September 1936. Both were written by the 
same man, Mr. F. A. Rice of the Yorkshire Post. They are supplemented 
by Mr. G. L. Steer, The Tree ofGernika, pp. 45-55. 
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What was next to be done? To press on to the great prize of 
Bilbao and the domination of what remained opposed to Franco 
in the province of Santander and in Asturias. The fate of the 
garrison at Oviedo was an urgent claim : but still more was the 
heroic garrison of the Alcdzar at Toledo ; and if those could be 
relieved, beyond them lay a prize far greater than Bilbao that of 
Madrid. For these reasons after the fall of San Sebastidn, direc- 
tion moved southwards to the Tagus valley, where, as we saw, 
Yague and Castejon were fighting their way up through Talavera 
de la Reina to Torrijos. 



CHAPTER XI 

TOLEDO 

"It was not patriotism, nor was it courage, nor skill, nor 
fortitude, nor a system of terror, but all these combined under 
peculiar circumstances that upheld the defence, and this 
combination, and all that brought it about, should be well 
considered ; because it is not so much by catching the leading 
resemblances, as by studying the differences of great affairs 
that the exploits of one age can be made to serve as models 
for another." NAPIER, Peninsular War, V, iv. 

MEN'S hearts are always urged to decision by things 
which deeply touch them, to pity or admiration. The 
episode of the Alcdzar of Toledo was so heroic and 
so starred with moving incidents, that it was watched with wonder 
by continents, and became a measure of the whole moral force 
behind the national movement. This gives it a military impor- 
tance that neither the position of Toledo, nor the numbers of the 
garrison could in themselves have justified. It will remain to 
history, as it became to those that watched it, one of those stories 
of incredible effort against overpowering odds, which, even had 
it failed in war, would live in enduring lustre. But against ghastly 
privations of food and water: against a lack of drainage and 
sanitation : against forces in themselves valorous and far superior 
in number: against shot and shell, explosive and mine: against 
the destruction of their walls and their defences, the tiny force, 
of whom many were boys who with us would be still at school, 
held out, through the heat of summer, for seventy days, until at 
last a force of which they had lost trace drove back their assailants, 
and relieved both the garrison and all hearts straining in anxiety 
throughout not only Spain, but the far vaster regions which were 
watching her in her ordeal. 

II 

Toledo is barely fifty miles from Madrid over the vast stony 
undulations beneath the Guadarrama. It is a city set on a large 
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circular hill. The river Tagus flows round it with some swiftness. 
As one approaches it from the east, one comes to a famous bridge, 
with ancient striking gateways at each end. Coming up to the 
bridge, one sees above it in one striking ensemble of line the square 
walls of a military college, and at each corner one of those curious 
towers terminating in a spike which give to the Escorial an aspect 
peculiar to Spain, a fugitive insistence on both the Gothic and the 
Oriental, a compromise between cathedral, palace and fortress, 
which is not beautiful so much as provocative, and keeps recalling 
us to that Spanish singularity we find so hard to understand, and 
which keeps reserved within itself the potentiality of valiant 
enterprise. Such is the building, which standing out from the 
roofs of inn or shop or dwelling in this ancient capital of Spain, 
comes into such memorable unity of picturesqueness with the 
gateways on the bridge below. 

When Franco's coup d'etat in Morocco became known in 
Spain, the cadets of this Spanish Sandhurst a hundred and thirty 
of them were away on leave. An officer from Morocco brought 
news and instructions from there to the military governor of the 
province of Toledo, Colonel Moscard6, a tall, quiet, shy man, who 
trusted in Franco, and hated communism. He gave orders to the 
small force under his command, and the Civil Guard of the 
province, to concentrate on Toledo. He had refused an order 
from Madrid to send thither his stock of munitions. On the 
contrary, he called all his forces together, and formally declared 
that he was with Franco against Azana, and prepared to defend 
Toledo, its arms factory and its Alcdzar against the enemy. He 
had with him a force of 800 men, of whom most were members 
of the Civil Guard of the province. These with their families had 
concentrated in the Military Academy, but they also manned the 
gates and bridge of the walled city. So much had happened by 
the evening of the first Sunday of the coup d'etat, the 9 July. 
On the Tuesday, a considerable force with howitzers and four 
large armoured cars appeared from Madrid, and demanded the 
surrender of the arms factory, and later of the Alcazar. These 
were refused, and a bombardment from aeroplanes commenced. 
Fires burst out in the town near the Zocodovar, and burnt down 
the "Posada de la Sangre," the beautiful little inn which had once 
entertained Cervantes. The later weeks were to see the destruc- 
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tion of the columned courtyard of the Alcdzar built by Charles V, 
and those curious towers which were added by Philip II. 

The siege had hardly opened when Colonel Moscardd was 
called to the telephone in his office. He was told that the com- 
munist militia had captured his son, and unless the Alcazdr 
surrendered in ten minutes he would be shot. The Colonel then 
asked to speak to his son to make certain that he was really there. 
The son asked what he should do. "All you can do," said the 
father, "is to pray for us and die for Spain." 

"Es muy sencillo," answered the son in the current phrase of 
his language when a question is finally cleared. "That is very 
simple. Both I will do." 

Ten minutes later the father was again called to the telephone. 
Both had been done. 

So at the beginning of their ordeal, the Commandant at Toledo 
recalled an episode of a thousand years before : a Spanish com- 
mandant at Tarifa, when the Moors held his son with a like 
threat, had flung them down his dagger to kill the boy. The 
Spaniards of to-day have not changed their resolution, nor their 
hardihood. They have found in this crisis of time an occasion to 
display those characteristics that have puzzled us, almost 
antagonized us, for so long. For they have remained as when they 
first discovered America, as when Pizarro conquered Peru with 
a hundred and eighty men, when Cortes conquered Mexico with 
seven hundred soldiers of the line. "Can the reader who wishes 
to understand this story step back a little, and see the defenders 
of the Alcdzar with Elizabethan eyes, in their pride, their bravery, 
their ruthlessness, their singleness of heart, their knowledge of 
the presence of God?" 1 

That is the question asked by the writer from whose classic 
story this brief sketch of the siege is taken. Those who are touched 
by the story owe their experience to him. 

The population beleaguered in the Alcdzar amounted to 1,700. 
Of these 100 were men too old or ill to fight, 8 were prisoners, 520 
were women, a tenth were children : the garrison gives an interest- 
ing picture of this part of Franco's army. 150 officers, 8 cadets, 160 
young soldiers, 600 Civil Guards, 35 Phalangists, 25 Monarchists, 
10 cadets, 40 peasants and workmen. There was so ample a supply 
1 G. McNeill Moss, Epic of (he Alcdzar, p. 145. 
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of cartridges which had been brought in from the arms factory 
that, even at the end of the siege, half of it remained : but the 
howitzers were practically useless : there were however enough 
rifles, and 10 or 12 machine-guns though none of them in good 
order. 

The area to defend was not merely the palace of Charles V, but 
certain subsidiary buildings, the house of the Military Governor, 
a hospital, stables, dormitories, soldiers' quarters, a riding-school 
and a dining-hall. 

The water supply was habitually brought from a spring across 
the Tagus. This supply was drunk in a few days, and for the 
remaining sixty days of the siege, the inhabitants depended on 
brackish wells and rain water which had been considered undrink- 
able. All attempts at washing, or of course shaving, were given 
up before a week of the siege. 



in 

After eight days of the siege, the bread supply was exhausted, 
and baked corn was served out in its place, but even of corn 
there was very little, and when baked it was as hard as a stone. 
There was in fact some six thousand pounds to feed a population 
of 1,700. There were also 170 horses and 29 mules. Of these 
1 8 were killed during the siege, or became too diseased to slaughter. 
Their corn was ground by a number of sausage machines operated 
by the engine of a motor bicycle. 

There were medical stores, and three medical officers : but no 
anaesthetics. When the doctors operated, they worked without 
them. 

There was no priest : but there was a shrine and altar. And the 
spirit of this company, as their weeks of ordeal proceeded, became 
the spirit of saints. Around them in the cathedral city every 
church was sacked, every holy place was desecrated. But they 
still prayed together before an altar. The families lived together 
as one family. Those that fought knew that they were fighting 
for those they loved, for their country, their Church and their 
God. Above them all in their chapel, in a plaque on the walls 
of their defence, they saw consecrated memorials of the Virgin 
Mary, and believed that she who was the Mother of the Redeemer 
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was the Mother, the Defender, and the Queen of the Alcdzar. 
They faced their dangers, they performed their duties, they 
endured their privations and their hardships, including destruc- 
tion, dirt and stench, they bore up against illness and exhaustion, 
because they found an inner strength true to the soul of Spain, 
because they believed themselves to be fighting with a heavenly 
power against what was essentially weak, because it was wrong. 

"We are few," one of them said, "they are many. But 
numbers are not all We believe: we have the Faith. They do 
not believe: they would stamp out the Faith. They think; that 
is in the brain. We pray : that is in the heart. I myself, some- 
times I cry. But I am not afraid. If I die, I die. But that is 
only myself. What I believe, cannot die. 

"As I take my aim, I pray: as I throw a bomb, I pray. 

"We are filthy. We have not washed. Our clothes stink. 
We swarm with vermin. All that around us reeks and disgusts 
us. We live in filth, half. But half we live beyond it, away. 
We do not swear. We do not blaspheme. We do not allow 
ourselves impure thoughts. Those who have wives in the 
Alcdzar do not take them. 

"The Reds think. Thinking is nothing. Presently they will 
give way. We believe. That endures for ever." * 

It was in this spirit that they defended the Military College. 
They were always short of sleep and rest. And after the first 
week, they were starving. They held their college, which had 
rather the appearance of a palace, against repeated bombardments 
from many guns, against attacks from the air, against the exploding 
of three separate mines, and against eight separate assaults from a 
force seven to eight times as numerous as their own, who were 
not suffering privations, not ill, not unwashed. Their defence is 
a miracle, and their country knows it to be so. 



IV 

In the first fortnight, that is by 4 August, the garrison 
lost twelve dead and sixty-five wounded, of whom almost a 
third had fallen in sorties into the streets. Those that remained 

1 G. McNeill Moss, Epic of the Alcdzar, p. 257. 

M 
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had been learning loop-hole fighting, and the technique of 
defending buildings. They did not often fire from their loop- 
holes, but if the occasion needed it could send from any point 
a withering fire. The result was that the enemy never felt safe, 
and came finally to have a dread of every stone. The privations 
became acute. Of the water, such as it was, every man, woman 
or child, could have a litre bottle a day: but the meal was 
exhausted: so was the sugar: there was no rice, no lentils, no 
coffee, no tobacco, no wine, no salt. One young man lost his 
life making a sortie towards a neighbouring shop for bananas. 
Yet there had been one godsend. A mysterious message had come 
to Moscardo that many sackfuls of wheat were stored in a shed, 
between the riding-school and the river. Men were trained for a 
sortie and made it in the moonlight, returning without a casualty 
and with twenty-five sacks, each containing almost a hundred- 
weight of wheat. 

On 8 August, a large plane dropped sixteen bombs into the 
living-rooms of the college, and completely wrecked them. The 
floors were destroyed, the roof collapsed, the wreckage flamed up, 
and in the ruins four were killed and buried : eight were wounded 
and rescued, but not easily, for bombs with tear-gas had been 
dropped after the more destructive ones. Yet the defenders 
climbed over the debris and established their machine-guns there 
to fill the breach. 

On 14 August, after a searchlight had been trained upon the 
Alcdzar from the upper stories of the Zocodover, the enemy made 
their first attack upon the garrison, in the early evening. They 
first poured concentrated fire from the north : they then turned 
out the searchlight, and advancing to the stables poured petrol 
over them and attempted to light it. By this time, however, the 
garrison was pouring such a terrific fire point-blank upon the 
assailants, that they had to retire, dragging their dead and 
wounded with them, without being able to start their fire burning. 
Many of them after a time threw bombs and lighted torches on 
the petrol but nothing happened. Meanwhile the electricians of 
the garrison had put together a receiver, and heard from Radio 
Madrid that they, the garrison, had at last surrendered. The 
news gave them new heart and they finished the evening not 
dissatisfied. They did not know that that same night the defence 
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of Badajoz was to collapse, and that, after another day of 
maddened fighting there, the forces of the south would be free to 
turn eastwards and march slowly to attempt their relief. It was 
five days "later that two letters were dropped in a box on the 
terrace from an aeroplane. Both had at the head the colours 
which through the centuries had floated in conquering battle as 
those of Spain and her King : both were signed and sealed by 
Franco. The first said : 

"From the Commander of the Army of Africa and the 
North to the brave defenders of the Alcdzar. 

"We are well aware of your heroic resistance and we are 
bringing you all possible help. Count on it, we shall soon 
reach you. Meanwhile at whatever cost, hold on." 
The other read : 

"All ranks of the army salute the brave defenders of the 
Alcdzar. We are hastening to your aid. Rushing every 
obstacle, overcoming all resistance, advancing columns are 
pushing on to your aid. Viva Espana ! " 

Each when he had read these letters, and knew for the first 
time that his confidence and faith had received a confirmation 
from the world of sight and touch, went to the altar and gave 
thanks upon his knees. 

And since the garrison knew that once again the royal colours 
of Spain were waving above the regiments on her land, the women 
made rosettes of these gay colours, and as soon as they were 
made, every member of the garrison wore one. 



But though they had by then endured more than a month of 
siege, and had not merely the long hope, but the guaranteed 
assurance that comrades were rushing to their relief, they had 
every day, weaker and thinner, still to cope with attack, with 
bombardment, and with mines. By the 20 August the northern 
wall of the Alcdzar had been battered in by bombardments from 
the air. On the twenty-fourth, the whole wall had been changed 
into a heap of rubble, which, though it protected the ground 
beneath it, was not a quarter as high as the original wall. It was 
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now therefore possible to shell the courtyard over it. And the 
same evening, the defenders heard the sound of mining, which 
had commenced by the north-west tower, become more menacing. 
The mining was now being done by pneumatic drills, driving into 
the hard rock with the force of pulsating engines behind them. 
Bombardments followed daily on the crushed walls of the palace, 
often from new points of vantage, more terrific for the garrison, 
more destructive for the fabric of the building. On the 30 August, 
the enemy delivered a surprise attack an hour after noon, and 
they then succeeded in pouring petrol upon the barricades, and 
lighting it. The fire then spread to the Alcdzar. While the 
garrison was fighting the fire, the enemy attacked them with 
bombs and grenades, and soon after three the enemy's heavy 
guns opened fire on the north-east tower. The only casualties 
suffered by the garrison in all this were, however, four wounded. 

On the 4 September, bombardment brought down the north- 
east tower of the quadrangle. This was cheered by the enemy as 
a great victory. And it was a disadvantage to the garrison who 
prided themselves on the endurance of these towers, and had 
used them, from time to time, to place their machine-guns. 



VI 

On 11 September, the visit of a priest brought into the life 
of the Alcdzar a new element of tension. It had been arranged 
that Canon Vasquez Camarasa of Madrid should visit the 
garrison. He came at nine in the morning. He baptized the two 
babies born during the siege. He celebrated Mass, administer- 
ing Holy Communion to every member of the garrison. He 
then in a sermon spoke of the unescapable doom hanging over the 
Alcdzar : of the wickedness of human pride and stubbornness of 
heart. The starved, weary creatures who heard it, their hearts 
having been softened by the ministrations of religion, believed that 
their end had come. When the priest gave the General Absolution, 
they took it they were being prepared for an immediate death. At 
noon, the priest, who was almost alone in Madrid for his sym- 
pathy with the Reds, left the Alcdzar : and the afternoon was quiet. 
At seven, an enemy officer asked for a parley. Having been 
brought in, he proposed that the women should be evacuated. 
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Representatives of the women were sent for, who consulted with 
the women as a whole. They returned with the answer that they 
preferred unanimously to remain with their men : that, even if the 
men wished to surrender, they would oppose it : that finally, if 
the time came when there were not enough men to maintain the 
defence, they would arm and fight themselves. 

After that the emissary returned, and this strange day ended 
with a furious attack of bombs and fusillades in which six of the 
garrison were wounded, and one killed. 

The following days brought a ghastlier strain upon the nerves 
of the garrison than any they had yet endured. They were aware 
that expert engineers were drilling a mine beneath the south-west 
tower, which was above the basements where the women lived. 
These had now to be moved to the swimming-bath which was 
itself defiled by drainage, and where the sanitation was more 
difficult. In this place the stench became sickening. The work of 
the drill in the mines was now varied by blasting, which frequently 
made unusually loud explosions. New guns were trained upon 
the Alcdzar and did fearful damage. From time to time the 
militia shouted: "Send out the women, it will soon be too late." 
The men keeping watch at the side beneath which the mining was 
being performed, lived at a fearful strain : more than one of them 
blew his brains out. 

VII 

At last on 18 September the preparations were made: the 
whole Alcdzar was to be blown up in one frantic explosion. The 
Minister of War was himself to press the final button. The 
triumph was to be complete. Foreign journalists from Madrid 
were invited down to see and describe what they saw. The day 
was intensely clear, and the whole atmosphere in the light autumn 
air was tense and electric. In the Alcazar the poor famished 
defenders, scantily clad, had been shivering with cold as well as 
with strained nerves. And then from the depths of the earth as 
they watched there was a shudder, a gasp, a heave. Above a 
formless volume of stone and dust and smoke, they saw a tower 
of the Alcdzar itself weighing perhaps a thousand tons shoot into 
the air, among blocks, stones, and beams. Stones fell again 
crashing through roofs. A block the size of an arm-chair fell on 
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a club and drove down through four stories to the ground. The 
stained glass in the cathedral was blown in, the skeleton of dome 
and spire of the tower came down and lay lop-sided over one of 
the craters. So was it as though the bowels of the earth had burst 
forth with the fire under the earth, and a new volcano had been 
rent out of the ground by the impact of its force. On the ground 
above had been fifteen hundred men and women, fifty children. 
Where, what were they now? 

As soon as the first mine exploded, a wave of attackers, includ- 
ing storm troops, anarchists and militia, ran forward and entered 
the ruins where they hoisted the red flag. Then they paused, 
waiting for the second mine, but the second mine never exploded. 1 

As the smoke cleared, it was seen that not only had the south 
west tower been blown away, but the whole of the west facade ; 
two whole streets were gone without leaving a trace. It was 
over this space that the militia were to advance to take any 
remnant that remained. Some of the papers of Madrid, including 
Claridad, the organ of the Prime Minister, had said that not one 
of the defenders should be allowed to live. 

The explosion had not reached that eastern corner of the 
swimming-bath where the garrison had taken shelter, but it had 
caused such fearful havoc that when the men tried at last to 
climb out to defend the breaches that had been made in these 
walls by crags and masonry, exhausted and fainting as they were, 
they had as it were to climb a pyramid. There were places where 
they needed ladders and ropes, but these were in the basement 
and could be fetched: and over these the haggard defenders, 
bearded, dirty, long-haired, like so many starving savages, had to 
drag themselves to face the grand assault that would be made by 
those strong men, many times their number, who, with every device 
that leisure could invent, were now hurrying forward to kill them. 



VIII 

Could they climb up in time? Hardly. When they reached the 

open air, they found that the walls they expected being gone, they 

must run up a barricade. They stumbled forward with the stones : 

bullets were already playing upon them, and they pushed up the 

1 Sunday Times, 30 September 1936. 
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stones above them. They had to cover a space of thirty feet, and 
in eleven minutes the enemies' assault began. Yet within that time 
the breaches were fortified, manned, and bristling with machine- 
guns. 

The enemy came on to settle the few survivors they expected 
with bomb and bayonet. They attacked on each of the ruined 
facades of the Alcdzar. Some came from the north through the 
place where the "Inn of Blood" had been. They came on in 
hundreds, though not without pauses to fire. Some got so far as 
to throw bombs over the barricade : some even clambered over 
the wall to where the Civil Guard were waiting for them with 
fixed bayonets in a solid phalanx. At a given word this phalanx 
advanced, crossed the parapet and fell upon the attacking troops 
below. Those troops then turned and fled. The bodies of their 
dead lay on the ground nearest the parapet like seaweed at high- 
water mark. 

On the other side, the south, came armoured cars over the 
background above the Tagus gorge. Cannon, machine-guns led 
on with them. Behind them came the men, five or six hundred 
strong. The cars drove up to within forty yards of the walls. 
From here the defenders threw bombs at them. But the enemy 
pressed on in dense masses towards the dining-hall and kitchen : 
at the very moment they were at the wall, from a quarter never 
used before, a wash-house, a merciless enfilade surprised them. 
A single rifle might kill several men. The fire was withering. 
The assaulting men were scythed down, and lay in heaps like a 
mown meadow. Then suddenly those that survived turned 
and ran. 

Two more assaults however were in progress. Against one, 
there were only seven defenders ; the assault on the Arms Museum, 
but with bombs as well as by the weight and direction of their fire 
they caused such havoc among the men attacking over the rough 
ground that all gave way. 

Against the other, the militia had also to stumble forward 
through the wreckage until finally they came to walls they were 
unable to negotiate. In each direction the attack wavered, 
scattered, weakened, withdrew. An Irishman watching the 
assailants from the outside said that the fire from the defenders 
cut through the assailants like knives. In the clear light, through 
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the bracing air, one saw them fall and one saw the flips and 
twitches of their limbs as they lay. And then, as the crackle of 
the machine-guns struck on that vibrant air, a canary in a cage, 
heedless of the smashed roof above it, felt cause for joy and 
began to sing. 1 

Such a battle is not easy to describe. But who can graphically 
tell of the impression of the struggle on the strained nerves of the 
defenders, or the desperate intensity of their fight against such 
forces of dynamite, engineering, artillery, and finally of assault 
from foes so very much more formidable in number and resource? 
An English poet, taking us back sixty-nine years to an episode at 
Lucknow that England had celebrated then, has told us already 
of what Toledo was to know : he knew the heroism of battle, the 
inspiration of a country's colours, the mood of do or die. He tells 
how the foe sprung his mine 

" . . . and it chanced on a day 

Soon as the blast of that underground thunderclap echo'd away, 
Dark thro' the smoke and the sulphur like so many fiends in 

their hell 
Cannon-shot, musket-shot, volley on volley, and yell upon 

yell- 
Fiercely on all the defences our myriad enemy fell. . . . 
Surging and swaying all round us, as ocean on every side 
Plunges and heaves at a bank that is daily drown'd by the tide 
So many thousands that if they be bold enough, who shall 

escape? 
Kill or be kilFd, live or die, they shall know we are soldiers and 

men! 
Ready! take aim at their leaders their masses are gapp'd with 

our grape 
Backward they reel like the wave, like the wave flinging forward 

again, 

Flying and foil'd at the last by the handful they could not 
subdue." 2 

1 P. O'Donnell, Saludl, p. 206. 

8 Tennyson, The Defence of Lucknow. 
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IX 

After the attack was seen to fail, after the armoured cars and 
a tank had withdrawn, the heavy guns from across the gorge 
pounded the debris : but the debris had made a new defence and 
bombardment still did not wreck the basement or the cellars. The 
casualties of the garrison for the day of crisis were twelve dead 
and sixty-two wounded. Two had actually been blown up in the 
explosion and their bodies were never found. But when the 
garrison looked at the statue above the altar, or the plaque on the 
walls above, they saw that these memorials of the Virgin were 
still unharmed. They took heart of grace, to live their miracle. 

The following days were marked by the struggle for a stable at 
the northern extremity of the Alcdzar beside the house of the 
Military Governor. This was now separated from the rest, and 
manned by the boys of the garrison. Its side was blown in, it 
was set on fire, it was bombed, and then the militia attacked the 
boys within it. The boys succeeded in defending it though for a 
whole day they had no food, and they had to fight on all through 
the night. At one point, a man was hosing the ruins with petrol. 
Then a cadet rushing from the building, braving not only the 
flames and the fumes, but the machine-guns, engaged the man 
with the hose, disposed of him, and turned the hose the other way. 
The men at the pumps did not know of the change and the result 
was that the Government pumpers were being suffocated by 
their own efforts. The enemy turned their rifles on the cadet, and 
he fell, blood streaming from many wounds. But he had foiled 
the attack. 1 

On the succeeding days the attack continued on the house of the 
Military Governor, they had to fight intermittently for forty hours 
on end. On the evening of the 20 September, they were forced to 
abandon it, and, in the dead of night, the boys stole back to their 
comrades in the basements. They themselves set their shelter on 
fire. The enemy did not know why it was burning and poured 
their ammunition on to the flames. 

1 Sunday Times, 20 September 1936. 
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The next day the enemy concentrated their bombardment on 
the eastern facade: they smashed in the cavalry library. They 
battered upon the walls until, towards sundown, the last tower of 
the Alcazar split and toppled out over the Tagus. The position 
was terribly weak, the abandoned outhouses might now have been 
occupied and a great assault pressed home close at hand. But so 
often when the enemy had approached those silent walls, had they 
suddenly found them dealing out death, that they did not dare. 
And now it was the 22 September, the nights had lengthened, 
there was autumn in the air, two whole months had passed by, 
an accumulation of craving hunger and ever-increasing exhaustion. 
As defenders tried to move up to man the poor defences that 
remained, they would meet the sickening stench of the decay- 
ing bodies of their fallen comrades : for they were too weak now 
to put more than a few bricks up in front of the poor corpses 
they placed where the shower-bath had made a vault in the 
swimming-bath. And as they smelt this smell, their stomachs 
turned and gave up the wretched messes they contained. Two- 
thirds of the garrison were now casualties. The smashing strain 
of the monotony of their defence told the more upon the 
weakening survivors : 

"Ever the labour of fifty that had to be done by five, 
Ever the marvel among us that one should be left alive, 
Ever the day with its traitorous death from the loopholes 

around, 
Ever the night with its coffinless corpse to be laid in the 

ground . . . 1 

And yet the defence continued : yet the miracle never failed. 

At last after six whole days and nights of this desperate life 
amid the ruins of their college, on the 25 September, the men 
at the outposts saw signs to give them hope that their deliverance 
was drawing nigh : they saw movements of troops on the horizon : 
they saw the Nationalist aeroplanes. But still the bombardment 
continued. And now, from close at hand, well able to take aim, 
the troops poured their well-directed fire on every loophole, so 
1 Tennyson, The Defence of Lucknow. 
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that it became most perilous for the men on guard to make the 
needful observations. And so the fighting continued ruthless on 
either side, while at the same time the issues hung on what was 
happening between the armies fighting on the road between 
Talavera and Madrid. Those weary men did not know that at 
that hour, it was announced to the world by the liars of the men 
they fought that at last the Alcdzar had fallen : that an attempt 
was therefore made to persuade the advancing force that it was 
not necessary to turn southwards from the march on Madrid to 
face the dangerous gorges that cut them off from Toledo, and 
that the tension of their admirers had slackened in despair. But 
the lie failed : and in spite of the great effort which at one point 
after another Madrid had made against them, arranging at one 
moment that they should be swept away in the waters released 
from the dam of the Alberche, and asserting even that they had 
been swept away, lies failed as fighting had failed, and according 
to the promise Franco had made a month before, rushing every 
obstacle, overcoming all resistance, the troops of Yague and 
Castej6n were pushing on to raise the siege. They were now 
reinforced by the troops of General Varela, who by capturing 
Loja and Antequera had established communication between 
Granada and Seville. They crossed the river Guadarrama near 
Villamiel, and pressed on to Torrijos. They found their chief 
obstacle at Maqueda, where a triple line of trenches had been 
prepared around an ancient fort by an expert from Madrid. 
Azafia himself had come to inspect the defences, and believed them 
impregnable. After a bombardment of artillery and aeroplanes, 
the advancing army attacked them at early dawn. They rushed 
forward at the double for two miles without losing formation. 
The defence collapsed before them, and they took the triple line 
of trenches at the point of the bayonet. l 

Franco himself was with them. And on the evening of 26 
September they engaged the besieging force, which, in its con- 
centration on assault, had omitted to prepare entrenchment 
and defence. The army of the south fought its way up into the 
town, until finally they reached the walls of the Alcdzar. And in 
the hearts of the defenders the strain relaxed at last. As 
Moscard6 met Varela, he said simply: "General, there is nothing 
to report." 

1 Ortiz de Villajos, De Sevilla a Madrid, pp. 133, 134. 
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When Franco came, he embraced Moscardd, and turning to the 
sallow company before him, he said: "What you have done will 
not be forgotten by Spain. You have a place among our ancient 
heroes. You have given a glorious example to the new Spain 
which will arise from the ashes and ruins of the Alcdzar. Arriba 
Espana!" Then Franco fixed on the breast of the garrison's 
commander the cross of San Fernando. And then turning to the 
garrison he said that every member of the garrison was to wear 
that coveted cross. 

Half a dozen legionaries and Moors with machine-guns were 
with him, agile as panthers, their eyes searching every window. 
But there was nothing to fear. It seemed the city was deserted : but 
at last a few silent women, a few hesitating old men came out to 
hail the leader. 

In an hour the tension which had kept the garrison alive was 
relaxed and one saw them simply as ghosts half dead with hunger, 
having in their hands weapons which had become useless. 

All that they had ever had was gone. They must learn to live 
anew. They could not decide to leave the scene of their ordeal. 

Then they saw the deliverer. Few knew him, but the cry from 
some of "General Franco!" brought the dead figures back to 
life. The name of Franco meant to them the hope in which they 
had endured their sufferings. And with sharp voices they cried 
aloud whatever came to their lips. They shouted vivas. They burst 
into tears : they embraced the soldiers of the liberating force. It 
seemed as though they had lost their senses. 1 

Such was the Sunday evening. On Tuesday order had been 
restored, food had been given, a church prepared for them to 
hear a Mass of thanksgiving. That Tuesday, therefore, they kept 
the feast : the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel, the warrior of 
heaven, in whose name the men of Navarre had rushed to arms : 
and lifting their thankful hearts to the Most High, they prayed 
that since He had constituted the services of angels and men in a 
wonderful order, so each should strengthen each and those bright 
spirits who did service in heaven should by God's appointment 
still succour and defend the warriors on earth. 

On the very day of that festival, so sacred to Spanish arms, 
Franco's ships won him the final command of the Straits. 

1 Mr. Gallagher of the Daily Express, reproduced in A B. C., 26 September 
1937. 



CHAPTER XII 

MADRID INVESTED 

" Novio mi hice de la muerte 

La estrech6 con lazo fuerte 

Y su amor fu6 mi bandera." 
Novios de la muerte. 
" Of all loves death charmed me best 

I strained her hard to my breast 

And I made her love my flag." 

BEFORE Varela's column advanced, the militiamen of 
Madrid had swung over the Guadarrama, and followed 
the Alberche valley past the great dam at El Tiemblo to 
the Sierra de Credos, or followed up the road from San Martin 
to Navalmoral and Avila. It seemed for a time as though old 
Castile would fall into the power of the Left. The militia under 
the command of a certain Colonel Mangada had advanced to 
within eight miles of the broad bastions of Avila. They were 
sitting at the side of the road consulting their maps, when a 
sergeant brought in a woman whom he had found walking along 
the road from Avila. She was tall, had little colour, and was no 
longer young. Her black silk mantilla was drawn close about 
her face, but showed a gleam of silvery hair. Her bearing and 
her gestures had an air of authority. When Mangada questioned 
her, she raised her hand and said: "As you value your lives, go 
back. Avila is full of troops with guns and other great engines of 
war, and they are preparing to sally forth and destroy you." 

Mangada dared not go on. He decided finally to fall back on 
Cebreros and wait for further information. 

He was never able to advance again. And finally the Nationalists 
having come up through Arenas de San Pedro, and captured the 
Puerto del Pico above, crossed the Alberche, came to Avila and 
drove Mangada before them. But meanwhile he had sent for the 
woman who had arrested his advance, but he was told that she 
had disappeared. There were no troops in Avila at that time : and 
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yet the city of Santa Teresa had been saved. In all the country 
around, they believe that their Saint had appeared once more to 
save her convents and her city. 1 Of such beliefs one can prove 
nothing : but he would indeed be ignorant of the real forces of 
Spain who failed to take account of such beliefs, and of their 
power to move the Spanish people. It was in the elation of a 
confidence that the powers of heaven had once again appeared 
among men, that men brought out their Carlist flags and colours, 
and that the army of Varela continued to advance towards Madrid. 



The autumn air was daily chilling, and the rare trees on the 
stony plains to the north of Toledo threw gilded leaves against the 
cold blue distances. As their leaves fell to rot upon the earth, 
so the robust reactions in flesh and blood in many a man of Spain 
fell also to the chill permanence of death. The sharp air brought 
exhilaration to the Spaniards : it made the Moors shiver. But it 
did nothing to speed up a progress towards a goal for which, 
just as for Toledo, the forces of Franco must race against the odds. 
Exhilaration and excitement from the electric air vibrated along 
the nerves of horses and men. And the Moors' hunger for spoil 
grew on what they had devoured. 

The fifty miles between Toledo and Madrid were comfortably 
covered by a car in two hours in time of peace. But though 
Franco's troops were mechanized it took them over a month. 
In the meantime his forces were approaching the capital from four 
other directions. From Avila they came down to the Alberche 
valley, and on to St. Martin Valdeiglesias where five important 
roads meet: at the same time they were fighting their way at 
Navalperal, the highest station on the railway between Avila 
and Escorial over the summits, there rounded, of the Guadarrama. 
They threatened further attacks below Cercedilla on that road 
from Segovia by which they had first advanced on Madrid : and 
finally they became masters of the watershed between the Tagus 
and the Ebro on their way along the railway from Saragossa, 
they were already threatening the little cathedral city of Sigiienza, 
which stood at some seventy miles from the capital. Meanwhile 

1 Cardozo, The March of a Nation, p. 64. 
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the enemy were able to threaten a diversion at Oviedo where a 
national garrison was holding out against communist miners in 
circumstances only less difficult than those of the defence of the 
Alcdzar. 

On 6 October, the cavalry, their blue burnouses lined with 
red, rode their light Arabs out over the plains on right and left 
and the whole Nationalist force began again to move forward 
from Maqueda, capturing Fuensalida, Portillo, and Santa Cruz 
del Retamar. The whole advancing movement, directed still by 
Varela, made a broad arch, the right wing of which leant upon the 
Tagus, close to Olias, with three roads leading to the goal : one 
through Illescas, one through Navalcarnero, and one through 
Villa Viciosa de Od6n. These latter two meet near Madrid in 
the high ground above Carabanchel. 1 Meanwhile bombers 
reached Madrid and shattered the railway station, the Montana 
barracks and the aerodrome. Navalperal and Sigiienza fell at 
the same time, and it was felt in Madrid that their assailants were 
closing in. On the following day the capture of San Martin 
allowed the forces of Avila to co-operate with those coming from 
the valley of the Tagus, and put the whole valley of the Alberche in 
Nationalist hands, with its rushing precious stream of clear water 
which supplied Madrid with electricity. The Nationalists cut the 
railway line from Valencia between Aranjuez and Val de Moro, 
making Madrid dependent for its intercourse with the outer 
world on the road running south-east to Tarancon. By this time 
the Nationalists, having full command of the Straits, were able to 
bring over reinforcements without molestation. 

On 10 October, the Madrid troops made a counter-attack on 
Sigiienza : but it failed : and the Nationalists began to advance from 
Santa Cruz del Retamar towards the neighbouring village of 
Valmojado. The technique was only very slightly varied from 
that used in the Tagus valley. Machine-gun posts would push out 
to a flank, rushing from cover to cover, and then waiting cautiously 
while the next move was deliberately thought out. The trenches 
were never adequately defended. The militia always clung to the 
redoubts or roads, while leaving gaps on the hills and slopes. 
At these gaps, the Moors or Legionaries would make their 
advances by their alternation of deliberation and rush till, once 
1 A.B.C. Seville, 9 October 1936. 
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arrived in them, they could command and demoralize the militia 
by enfilading. And then after a certain time the moment would 
always come when the militia would break and rush for those 
fatal roads on which their lorries had come, but on which they 
fell to rise no more. Haunted by the idea of these roads, like a 
moth flying to the candle, they could never understand the need 
of retreating scattered. 1 In all those fatal days since the battles 
in the Tagus valley they had still not been taught the technique 
of taking cover. 

m 

The weather now turned winterly, and a cold rain took the 
edge from the fighters' keenness, and congealed within their 
dark veins the thin African blood of the Moors. But although 
disturbed by still more desperate attacks against the Oviedo 
garrison, Franco's forces pressed forward, and on the chill gusts 
of stormy wind, the distant, random, sullen boom of cannon now 
fell upon the ears of captors and captured in the city of Madrid. 
To each alike it threatened death. After a day, the showers which 
had thrown their stinging drops on the roar of the wind became 
a sodden rain. The softened roads became impassable; 61an 
faded out of both attack and defence, and wet to the skin through 
their thin garments, the rival forces took shelter from a weather 
which, if- less dangerous, was not less unwelcome than hostile 
fire. So after a week of tightening anxiety, there was again respite 
for Madrid. 

IV 

The defenders had counter-attacked at Borgas and San Martin ; 
and for a day or two there was little movement on either side. 

Meanwhile the city prepared for straits. Although the sun 
shone again, with its mellow autumnal warmth, living was no 
longer easy. For a whole month it had been almost impossible 
to find an egg. Food was rationed : one must wait in queues for 
meat and sugar. Formerly the latest people in the world in hours, 
the revellers of Madrid went now perforce to bed at ten o'clock, 
for then all lights went out. On 17 October the Nationalists again 
began to press on; their aeroplanes hurrying forward to bomb 
1 Cardozo, March of a Nation, p. 161. 
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the enemy positions, while again and again they got the better 
of their enemies by their rapidity in movement, by their skill in 
manoeuvring their mechanisms of attack, and finally by the 
weight and precision of their fire. Their leadership enabled them 
to take unexpected advantage of their cavalry and constantly to 
outflank the enemies' positions as they had done so often on 
their approach to Toledo. Even at Maqueda where the defence 
centred on a medieval castle, which commanded a long escarp- 
ment, well entrenched, the outflanking movement had endangered 
them from a direction against which they had prepared no 
defenqe, and from which they were rapidly made desperate by 
an enfilading fire. In a similar way, they had been caught in the 
steep hill above San Martin. They had entrenched themselves 
on the banks of the Alberche where the stream's swift flow between 
the rocks made it impassable. But the Moors, hidden in under- 
growth, deployed downstream till they could ford the river in 
certain broad reaches; unexpected and unobserved, they then 
captured the neighbouring bridge, and, with this safe behind 
them, rushed up the side of the valley to capture the village of 
Aldea del Fresno. From this they hurried on a column to 
Chapinerfa behind the trenches of the militia and were thus able 
to attack them from the very position which the militia had 
regarded as their own impregnable defence. For between the height 
and the river the road descended by no less than thirty-four 
hairpin bends, each admirably adapted for defence. So swift 
was the advance that Largo Caballero, ringing up Illescas for news 
of the battle, was answered by the enemy : 

"Is that you, General?" he asked. 

"Yes, it is the General speaking." 

"How are things going?" 

"They are going very well. We have just taken Illescas." 

"What?" 

"We have just taken Illescas in the name of Spain." 

"Who is that speaking?" 

"It is General Varela under the command of General Franco." 1 

1 The Times, 20 October 1936, 15 d; 21 October 1936, 13 a, 14 c. 
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Meanwhile the Nationalist troops were heartened by the best 
of news. In spite of all the pressure upon the garrison of Oviedo, 
it had held gallantly out till at last on 17 October they heard the 
sound of shooting on the hills above them. The column of 
Alonso pressing on through the Asturian hills had crossed the 
little river Nora, and climbed the hill that overlooks Oviedo, 
Mount Naranco. 1 Then charging downhill, they were able to 
attack the enemy from behind, and after a fight almost as bloody 
as at Badajoz, they won their way through to Aranda and his 
600 men. 

At the beginning of the war, Aranda had managed to get the 
miners out of the town by a ruse. He then himself took com- 
mand of the Asaltos and the Civil Guard and put the town under 
martial law. Many young enthusiasts hurried to his support. 
The miners then took possession of Mount Naranco on the 
north-west of the city, which they proceeded to besiege. Soon, 
fish, milk, eggs, fruit and vegetables gave out; gradually water 
ran short: in the third week, the miners put the light out of 
action. 

And then the besiegers began systematically to bomb the civil 
population. There was no defence against aircraft. And the 
bombs were aimed not at the barracks but at the town. Hardly 
a house remained untouched. Many of the older houses collapsed 
completely, and seven-storied houses had bombs right through 
them. During September the bombing raids grew so ruthless 
that the people took to living entirely in their cellars. Sometimes 
500 bombs would be dropped in a single day. The miners shelled 
the town almost every evening and their confederates in the town 
shot at people from the windows until no one dared move in the 
street. All quarters of the town were smashed : hospitals, alms- 
houses, and the workmen's quarters ; though the places which 
could claim exemption were clearly marked, no mercy was shown. 
The principal hospital was severely shelled. Occasionally the 
besieging force would assault the dwindling garrison. 

When October began, the state of the town was pitiful. Typhoid 
1 The Times, 19 October, 14 b. 
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had broken out and spread. Many were ill from hunger : many 
were homeless. All were wearied of the repeated attacks and the 
strain upon their exhausted nerves. Their sleep was broken by 
incessant bombing, and with the moonlight came incendiary 
bombs. On 4 October, in memory of the bloody rising two years 
before, the town was shelled for eight hours, and then bombed 
by aeroplanes. The miners assaulted the town and turned their 
machine-guns on the civil population. So with ammunition 
running daily shorter, the population waited on until 15 October. 
Before marching to help the garrison of Oviedo, Colonel Pablo 
Martin Alonso had first to settle the situation in La Coruna : and 
this done, he set out at the beginning of August to relieve Aranda 
in Oviedo. The first engagement occurred on 3 August at Vegadeo. 
For weeks they fought on slowly through the hills. At Calrunana, 
in early September, there were five days of continuous fighting. 
In the early morning of 14 September, Martin Alonso pushed on 
towards Grado, and then concentrated on the capture of Escam- 
plero where the three roads joined from Grado, Trubia and 
Avilds. From there they had still to cross the river Nora and 
climb Mount Naranco. The weather turned against them; and 
at last they fought their way inch by inch through thick fog up 
the watercourses and ravines of the mountain : they could find 
no tracks. Early on the 17 October, when the fog began to 
lift, they found they had captured the crest of the mountain. 
Gdllego arrived with Moorish reinforcements. All day they fought 
down hill to break the ring round Oviedo until at half-past six 
they made contact with the forces of the defence. A little later 
the two commanders had embraced, and at nine, forgetting their 
exhaustion, their risks and their sufferings, the garrison enter- 
tained their deliverers with all they had left, lentils and mule flesh 
and a few bottles of wine they had reserved to drink to their 
deliverers. 1 

VI 

The relief of this company made an impression in Spain only 

less than that of the relief of the Alcdzar ; and immensely heartened 

Franco's army in the ever-more-difficult task that lay before them. 

After the forces advancing from Toledo had reached Illescas, on 

1 A.B.C. of Seville, 27 October 1937. 
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19 October, the circle of constraint around the capital began to 
tighten on its throat. Largo Caballero within the city, aided by 
the energy of Alvarez del Vayo who knew how to produce and 
irradiate the heat of passion from his calculating and shrewd 
head, combined with the new Russian Ambassador, Rosenberg, 
who was the brain of the defence, to move the militia to more 
stubborn resistance by promises of that Sovietic paradise of 
proletarians, which, as they vehemently proclaimed, would crown 
the defeat of the "fascist" forces of Franco. Meanwhile south of 
Navalcarnero, north of Illescas, the Nationalist columns were 
pressing on towards Madrid. 1 

At Chapineria Castej6n had lured the forces of Mangada by a 
feigned retreat on his left flank, while the right pushed up hidden 
till they could command the road over which the militia were 
advancing. At this point Castejon, at the head of a force of a 
little more than two hundred men, charged the advancing regi- 
ments on the flank, with an energy so fierce that the advancing 
regiments felt that they were being assailed by a new army; 
turned, fled, were routed. By this manoeuvre again the militia 
suffered 2,000 casualties. 2 As Castejon came into Chapineria 
finally, the acclamations deafened him. 3 

On 21 October at dawn, the Nationalist guns began to play 
upon Navalcarnero ; aircraft flew over the town and the bombard- 
ment continued until after midday. Then the troops moved 
forward to the assault, preceded by tanks, and again supported 
from the air, while they made an encircling movement : the tanks 
broke down the defence in one line after another and the infantry 
advancing behind had broken down the enemy's lines of defence 
by three o'clock. Tanks and armoured cars now came storming 
into the streets where snipers put up a desperate fight, but at last 
gave way and broke down the Madrid road, followed by aero- 
planes with bombs and machine-guns. 

By this time the ring around Madrid was almost complete. It 
stretched from Cercedilla through Navalcarnero to Illescas, and 
thence in an elongated crescent northwards to Siguenza. It was 
broken only by the forces of the militia who still held out in the 

1 The Times, 20 October 1936, p. 16. 

' Cardozo, March of a Nation, p. 166. 

Ortiz de Villajos, De Madrid a Sevilla, p. 155. 
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village of Escorial beside that vast gridiron of palace, fortress 
and temple which, in a style kindred to Toledo's Alcdzar, stood 
solemn, magisterial and Castilian among the wooded declivities 
of the Sierra. 

VII 

Meanwhile counsels were divided in Madrid. Azana had long 
since fled to Valencia, was now at Barcelona, and sent his wife 
by air into France. Indalecio Prieto, who among the Spaniards 
had all through taken a leading part, 1 counselled already a depar- 
ture of the government from Madrid, while Largo Caballero held 
stubbornly to defending it. 

Meanwhile fighting their way through the wooded mountains, 
the Insurgents pressed round from the positions they had captured 
at Navalperal and Robledo to the hill above Las Navas del 
MarquSs which they took on the evening of Wednesday the 21st 
thus threatening Peguerinos. They were already five miles from 
the Escorial. 

The roads below them into Madrid were scenes of sad confu- 
sion. Where the villages were held, and they were dotted over the 
plain at distances of some five to ten miles, they were bombed. 
This threw panic among the villagers who fled towards Madrid 
with donkey-carts, mules and such poor chattels as they chose to 
save, while their way was impeded by the lorries hurrying back- 
wards and forwards with men and ammunition. The National 
attack was still somewhat as it had been on the Tagus valley; but 
now the heavy Caproni aeroplanes hurried maliciously on with 
their heavy bombs. These aeroplanes were surrounded with a 
defence of swifter and lighter Fiats, as a battleship might have an 
escort of destroyers. When the bombs and heavy artillery had 
done their devastating work, armoured cars and tanks would 
come forward and imperviously proceed to deal out their missiles 
on the creatures of flesh and blood who manned the trenches. 
Often the tank would stand astride a trench, enfilading it on either 
side. Meanwhile with these cumbrous outflanking movements 
the national troops would advance, seize neighbouring villages, 
hide machine-guns in formidable positions and use them as forts 
to resist the gallant counter-attacks which were sure to come and 

1 Clara Campoamor, La Revolution Espagnole vue par une R^publicaine. 
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sure to fail. And the national troops alone had trained cavalry, 
which had proved of excellent use at every turn of their big 
advance of seven hundred miles. Galloping round through the 
folds of hill and valley, they took with them submachine-guns. 
Having reached a favourable point, they would dismount, leave 
their horses hidden, and advance to deal death from wholly 
unexpected quarters on their gallant but untrained enemy. So at 
point after point, village after village, they won their way through, 
in spite of the ridges, the rocks, and the escarpments which again 
and again had persuaded the defenders that their task was easy, 
as thinning out to the line of defence, they stretched out in long 
lines, wave behind wave, to stay an attack which in spite of far 
greater numbers always got the better of them. They were 
put to terrible disadvantage by their shortage of aeroplanes, for 
at any moment the attack could develop unimpeded. 1 

By 29 October, this sweeping superiority in the engineering war 
was counterbalanced by the arrival of tanks and heavy aeroplanes 
from Russia. Caceres, Cordoba, Talavera were all bombed, and 
the Russian tanks began to support the counter-attacks on the 
force surrounding Madrid. The question now became obvious: 
could Franco's immense superiority in resources and technique 
achieve victory before the reinforcement of men and material 
from Russia and France? These would strengthen the resistance, 
which would in any case be fierce, of the actual capital itself 
which shone white over the plains by day within sight of those 
forces which threatened it. 



VIII 

With the end of October, the full movement for the investment 
of the capital commenced. For ten days the assault pressed on 
against stubborn fighting, the main lines of attack following the 
two roads from San Martin, Navalcarnero and Illescas. Each day 
saw the nationalists further forward, till on the 4 November they 
breasted the last rise, and but for the smoke of battle could have 
seen before them the terraced walls which rise sharply above the 
Manzanares. On the fourth day they had captured the aerodrome 
of Getaf, with its hangar and stores, on the fifth they were at 
1 Cardozo, March of a Nation. 
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Carabanchel already in the suburbs of Madrid with munitions, 
and a hospital, while further west Yagtie's column having captured 
Boadilla was pressing north to cut the line towards Escorial at 
Aravaca. At the right a brigade of cavalry advanced and captured 
the Cerro de los Angeles. On the sixth, there was a great battle 
in the air. The defenders had ordered all citizens between eighteen 
and sixty to fall in at six appointed centres. The nationalists heard 
the call, and nine aeroplanes rose to bomb these rendezvous. The 
new Russian 'planes from the capital flew up to defend: and 
Madrid, had it had leisure, might have looked to the skies to 
watch the duels between the grappling airships. 

Meanwhile the city was swept by emotional storms. Fevered 
appeals for defence had been issued by Largo Caballero. No one 
knew to what extent the forces within the city were one with its 
command . Rumours spread that guards and phalangists had come 
out on the side of Franco and taken up positions in the park below 
the Royal Palace, known as the Casa del Campo. Apart from 
this, the extreme Left had seized the emergency to demand a fuller 
control of the Government, and on 5 November the Cabinet had 
been reorganized to include fotir members of the C.N.T. The 
new Cabinet represented the Government of the Left, but it was 
completely without administrative experience : it made a desperate 
appeal to the populace which was far from ineffective ; but more 
important, it combined with the extremists of Barcelona to 
summon thence the brigades of foreign communists fighting in 
Eastern Spain, 1 and then it fled. 



IX 

The uncertainty within, the menace without, had disturbed 
the counsels of this hastily collected ministry, and by the night 
of 5 November the counsels of the plump but astute Indalecio 
Prieto, who for weeks had both advocated and pushed extreme 
measures, 2 had prevailed over Largo Caballero's blunt combative- 
ness. Then it was that the politicians decided to flee from Madrid 
under the blanket of the dark. Passing through the barricaded 
doors of their ministries, and saluted by their puzzled police, old 
and new heads of departments alike climbed during the night into 

1 The Times, 6 November, p. 16 d. Clara Campoamor, op. cit. 
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their roomy cars for a drive as long as that which King Alfonso 
had taken when, five years before, he too had decided that it would 
be wise to go. Secret as this new flight was by the one road 
open from Madrid and left open just for this purpose, that those 
who would not give in might escape it was known next morning 
all over Madrid, and taken by many as the sign that all was lost. 
Yet a new Junta was formed by the extreme Left, and yet another 
effort was attempted. 

From the invaded suburbs, the crowds had streamed into the 
city in the falling evening with that shout, "The Moors! The 
Moors!" which since a thousand years before had struck terror 
into Madrid : but now not all was terror, for of the million in 
Madrid perhaps almost half heard that cry, and heard the sharp 
rattle of the guns, with the relief that the garrisons of the Alcdzar 
and Oviedo had heard it. Now at last they felt persuaded that, 
when week after week they had felt death drawing nearer to stare 
them in the face, a power had dragged the terror back, and they 
could breathe again. In the last elections, 187,233 had voted for 
the Right against 226,408 for the Left, and though searches and 
murder squads had done what they could to push the balance 
down, it was believed that the fifth column could still give an 
account of itself. The resistance was collapsing ; the stores of 
shells were exhausted. Aerodromes, workshops, hospitals, all 
had been captured in the last drive, until now nothing remained 
but those hastily raised barricades which, as the first shells struck 
them, must collapse. 1 

The road from Carabanchel falls slowly to the Manzanares 
through a broad street, and then winds precipitously through 
tiers of rather sordid tenements and flats : the bridge was ruined, 
and the Manzanares, though only a drain now after the long 
drought of summer, trickled down between two deep walls of 
cement which neither tanks nor cavalry could negotiate. But once 
more by deploying a way was possible. On the left of this road 
stretched the broad but rather scraggy woods of the Casa del 
Campo. Under cover of this, armies might pass round over the 
shallow sandy banks of the river towards the gentler slope which 
led up towards the Moncloa and so round through the broad 
avenues which connected the Guadarrama with the capital : above 

1 The Times, 3 April 1937. 
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these again was the area, covered with sparse trees, which led 
up above the North Station, and the Montana Barracks, on to 
the university city, and on over higher ground past the model 
prison into the populous streets of Madrid. By this it would be 
not more difficult to force a way than it had been to fight into 
Badajoz, except that the distance was so much greater and the 
populace so much more numerous. The Nationalists gave elaborate 
directions by wireless as to how the population was to behave on 
their arrival. For forty-eight hours all would remain indoors, those 
seeking relations would apply at special offices: all was to be 
ordered, precise and left. 



Meanwhile, though they knew the Ministers had gone, a curious 
enthusiasm still kept the Leftist youth of Madrid in ebullition. 
They still proclaimed themselves able to defend their cause. 
Every day now for six weeks or more young men shopmen, 
shoeblacks, masons, larrikins had been sent forth from Madrid 
to attempt with the same confidence a task in which only the 
trained soldier can hope to keep alive. Where were these young 
men now? And yet the same singing, shouting crowds surged 
down towards the Manzanares to hold the capital against the 
encircling forces. 

The Nationalist command, with that care to use machines of 
destruction rather than men which had enabled its small force 
victoriously to advance for six hundred miles and win wide 
provinces, hung back from making the final preparations for the 
grand assault, in which they hoped thoroughness of tactics would 
redeem the lack of numbers : for so it had redeemed them up to 
now. The generals, it was planned, were to make a state entry, 
hoping to evoke through victory those scenes of enthusiasm 
which had greeted them already in each of the liberated towns. 

They did not know that as they made their final preparations 
their one chance though it was hardly a chance at all was 
slipping by. While they were planning for a grand drive from the 
west, the trumpets sounded in the east : new forces not worse in 
arms than the thinned troops from Africa, much advanced in 
skill over the raw militia, and firm with resolve to reassemble the 
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dubious hordes of the rabble to the congenial study of revenge, 
an unexpected army, not of raw militiamen, but of trained 
veterans from France, and communists from Germany and Italy 
and Poland, marched in from the east with deliberate valour and 
regular step; and with those, guns, ammunition, and all that 
enginery of war by which the forces of Franco had already worked 
so much havoc on the bodies of the militia. The Red International 
Brigade had come into Spain across the French frontier ; at first 
they fought in Catalonia and Aragon, some also in Majorca : but 
they had been rushed up to Madrid in long processions of cars 
and lorries, with the Durruti column of Catalans ; the German 
Thaelmann battalion being the chief and with it the Italian Gari- 
baldi. Both this and the French Dumont battalion included 
British machine-gunners. 1 There was also a squadron of French 
cavalry. 2 These men were the first of the defenders to know what 
they were doing. The communists of Madrid greeted them with 
a mighty shout : Vivan los Rusos! With them came a new practical 
energy to dig trenches, run up barricades and barriers, fix machine- 
guns : and so on Monday, when at last Franco's men were ready 
for the grand attack, they met for the first time those deadly 
defences, cutting like knives, with which they had again and again 
annihilated the feckless gallantry of the militia. Castej6n who 
had never received a scratch in all the arduous exploits of this year 
fell wounded now. 3 Day after day the fight was renewed, and new 
advances were made till at last they had won their way up the 
hill to the university city. But they got no further. On the 
7 and again on the 8 November, a thousand men of the Right 
were taken out and massacred. And a Jew from Hungary, 
a remarkable-looking man, with sharp eyes and grizzled hair, 
with a deep voice, and a face like a rock, 4 Kteber, wearing a coat 
buttoned to the neck, took command of all forces of Madrid, and 
gave them a grim effectiveness beyond all that Miaja, and the 
gallant casualness of other Spaniards, could compass. 5 

1 J. B. S. Haldane, The International Brigade in Spain. 
8 The Times, 23 April 1937. 
Ortiz de Villajos, De Sevfl/a a Madrid, p. 171. 

Somervell, Volunteer in Spain, p. 87. L6on de Poncins, Histoire Secrete, 
p. 106. Cf. Rotbuch uber Spanien, Liebelungen Verlag, Berlin, 1937. 
' The Times, 23 April 1937. 
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XI 

Professor Haldane, who fought with these anti-fascists from 
outside Spain, says "it would be unfair to say that the Inter- 
national Brigade saved Madrid. It was also saved by the Soviet 
aeroplanes. And, above all, by the valour of the Spanish militia. 
Individually, the Spaniards fought like heroes. One boy called 
Cuell destroyed four tanks with hand-grenades before he was 
killed. But they fought without much co-ordination and could 
not organize a counter-attack. It was a counter-attack of the 
Thaelmann battalion, in which it lost heavily, that first showed the 
'fascists' that they were up against troops who were not merely 
brave but disciplined." 1 

"The blunt fact is," adds the Daily Telegraph, "that Madrid 
was saved because weapons and ammunition arrived in time. 
Without these the magnificent heroism of the Madrid workers 
would have been wasted." 2 Those weapons, and those munitions 
were, as we shall see, foreign supplies, and were brought to 
Madrid in lorries transported from Russia. 3 

The International Column launched its counter-attack on the 
Monday night, the 9 November. They fought down hill towards 
the Manzanares and on through the woods of the Casa del 
Campo : and the combat continued all the sharp starry night until 
the dawn. Franco's troops were too thinned and weary now to 
face a heavy and well-directed fire from modern rifles and machine- 
guns : they retired first behind one ridge, and then another, leaving 
their dead among the ilex-trees. But beyond the woods of the 
royal garden, the International Brigade dared not go. At last 
Franco's force rallied and counter-attacked: and drove their 
foes back once more into the university city. 

In the brick buildings of the university city, spreading over a 
wide treeless slope, the war went on from month to month. The 
Moors had captured some of these buildings on their first attack. 
Each side would shell the buildings of the other, and after shelling 
attempt an assault, sometimes entering the building, and fighting 
from room to room, or floor to floor, with hand-grenades, 

1 Haldane, op. cit. Daily Telegraph, 10 October 1938. 

3 G. Cox, Defence of Madrid. 

4 J. Somervell, Volunteer in Spain, p. 61. 
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bayonets and knives. The invaders captured the clinical hospital 
and held out in it for weeks, sometimes dependent on aeroplanes 
for their food supplies. One day a ham fell from the air on a 
militiaman and broke his shoulder. Once Asturian miners climbed 
along the sewers with bombs to blow up the hospital. But yet 
Franco's men held their ground. The very reason for which they 
were able to do this, however, prevented them from advancing 
further. 1 

XII 

Although Franco and his staff had counted on the fall of 
Madrid at their approach, although some think that its demoraliza- 
tion on the Saturday morning after the flight of the politicians 
would have made it possible, the fact is that this great prize could 
hardly have fallen so easily into his hands. Madrid is a roomy 
city, which held at the time more than a million people. Its streets 
had already been barricaded. Machine-guns had been fixed at 
points of vantage ; and to rush it would have been a gamble with 
the lives of heroes, when his striking force had dwindled to hardly 
more than eight thousand men. With these he could not rush 
Madrid. And, "It is our city; it is our capital," so Franco kept 
on saying. 2 General bombardment would have been fatal not 
only to streets where Franco hoped to make his capital, but to 
that important percentage of inhabitants who were his supporters. 

In prestige the result of capture would have been enormous : 
and the question of diplomatic recognition would have been 
immediately settled for Portugal, Germany and Italy, and difficult 
for any countries that wished to refuse it. It is the possession of 
the central administration which habitually decides the diplo- 
matic recognition of a government. It was therefore natural that 
Franco should have made a thrust for this prize : though his only 
hope of taking it was that with the leaders gone, the rest would 
have thrown up the sponge. He had to take Toledo, in any case : 
for strategically he could not expose his flank. But apart from 
that, he had no choice, even had he wished it. The sympathy with 
Toledo was so strong that no Spanish army could have been led 
past it. An efficiency so sinister as to have left it to its fate 

* G. Cox, Defence of Madrid, p. 138. 

* Cardozo, March of a Nation, p. 181. 
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would have earned nothing but contempt from the heart of 
Spain, if not of the world. Franco's own heart was touched. He 
had longed to relieve the Alcdzar as he had never longed for 
anything in his life. 

Some have asserted that the heroic defence of the Alcdzar was 
prejudicial to the cause in which the garrison so earnestly believed. 
This suggestion ignores both the strategy of the advance and the 
approach of foreign reinforcements to the militia: for against 
these Madrid, if it had been captured, must afterwards have been 
held. A small force in possession of that uncertain town must 
often have been harassed. 

The truth is that the saving of the soul of Spain could not be 
achieved at any but a most costly sacrifice. 



CHAPTER XIII 

AVOWALS AND REALITIES 

"I laugh at the bigotry and prejudices of Spain, I abhor the 
cruelty and ferocity which have cast a stain of eternal infamy 
on her history ; but I will say for the Spaniards that in their 
social intercourse no people in the world exhibit a greater 
feeling of what is due to the dignity of human nature, or better 
understand the behaviour which it behoves a man to adopt 
towards his fellow beings." G. BORROW, The Bible in Spain, 
chapter xx. 

MEANWHILE how had the leaders defined the object 
of their fighting? 
With regard to Franco, there is an extremely clear 
programme of the state which he intended to set up. He defined 
it precisely in his broadcast from Burgos on 1 October, when 
he was declared Chief of the Spanish State, and he elaborated 
it a little further speaking from Salamanca on 9 January 1937. 
Mola endorsed this a week later at Salamanca. 

The theme of Franco was his battle-cry: Arriba Espana! In 
face of those intellectuals, falsely so called, who despising the 
traditional wisdom of their country, cultivated in literary style, in 
conversational expressions, in sovietic doctrines, in contempt for 
national history, and in a passion for socialism, all that was most 
extravagant. What had been the result? A disorganization and 
paralysis of the productive forces to which the country owed its 
life. The trade balance had gone against Spain. Her productions 
had declined in value. Her national character had been buried in 
oblivion. Hatred and assassination had been encouraged. Pre- 
tending that the peasant was to be made a proprietor, the worker 
a director, and the ancient kingdoms independent, the Left had 
impoverished the peasant, reduced the labourer to a harsh control 
and made administrative flexibility into a monotonous rigidity. 

His own programme was not to impose a military discipline, but 
a resolute authority in the interests of economic efficiency. The 
traditional peculiarities of the different regions would be respected 
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but an absolute national unity maintained. The municipalities 
would be as fully developed as possible according to the plan of 
Primo de Rivera. The managed insincerities of general suffrage 
would be exchanged for the expresson of the national will through 
the organism of technical bodies and corporations which really 
represented the ideals and needs of the country. The more definite 
and powerful the unity of the State, so much the more would the 
regions, the municipalities, the corporative institutions and finally 
individuals enjoy an ample freedom within the State. In its 
social aspect, work would have an absolute guarantee : it would 
neither be enslaved to capitalism, nor be organized as a class with 
activities combating those of others and rendering it incapable of 
conscientious collaboration. Daily wages would be guaranteed. 
Where no precise regulation was made for profit sharing, all that 
works to improve the standard of life for the people and the 
economic life of the nation would be respected. 

The new State will not tolerate a parasitic class: all, without 
exclusion, will have to work. 

The State, without allying itself to one religion, will make a 
concordat with the Catholic Church respecting the national tradi- 
tion and the religious feeling of the numerical majority of the 
people, without allowing interference or lessening the freedom of 
the State in the discharge of its functions. 

The exchequer will be filled by imposing taxes on those best 
able to bear them. As for the land problem, the State will 
constantly strive to make the peasant independent, and to make 
practical arrangements for his well-being. 

Commercially, said Franco, we shall live in concord with other 
nations, with a preference for those that share our race, our 
language and our ideas. This will not exclude Spain's ancient 
friendship with those whose systems do not impinge on hers : but 
she will have no relations with any communistic government which 
menaces alike her civilization and her society. 

Finally he said that Spain, in fighting a war to solve complex 
problems more far-reaching than her own frontiers, was accom- 
plishing a mission designed by Providence, and knew the import 
of the page of history she was writing. 

Franco then proceeded to organize ministries or commissions 
of finance, justice, commerce with industry, agriculture, labour, 
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education, and public works. He said that he would himself 
preside over these commissions as Governor- General: that he 
would inspect his territories in close relation to his commission, 
that he would govern through a General Secretariat, and that he 
would set up a ministry of foreign affairs. 

No sooner had Franco announced this organization at Burgos 
on 1 October, than he made the following pronouncement in an 
address to the citizens of Burgos. 

"We come as servants to the people ; we come for the humble 
and the middle classes, not for the capitalists. Our task demands 
sacrifice from all, but demands the greatest sacrifice from those 
who have most, in favour of those who have nothing. We give 
an eager and earnest pledge to allow no hearth to be without a 
fire, no home without bread. We have energetically taken up 
the cause of social reform as a consecrated task which we shall 
carry out to good success : and we shall insist that every man 
shall do his duty." 1 



Duties were to Franco, as to Montesquieu and Mazzini, the 
basis of rights. The Spain he wished to avoid was the parlia- 
mentary Spain where labourers were cunningly exploited by 
directors : where consumptives had no sanatoria : where the poor 
man's hearth lay black in the winter for lack of fuel : where elec- 
tions were directed by party bosses : where trees were not planted 
in the forest lands : where children had no schools in which to 
learn, and where social injustice culminated among Spaniards 
without a country : among men, cut off from God. 2 

Franco's philosophy grew out of his need to mingle the currents 
which, like the eddying whirls marking the rushing confluence 
of the muddy Arve with the clear Rhone below Geneva, troubled 
the stream which bore him on his course. Dissensions in his camp 
were not unknown and were to increase in intensity. His first 
Foreign Minister had left the country. On 11 May, after a 
stormy interview at Salamanca, he placed under arrest the 
Falangist leader, Hedilla. 

1 A.B.C. of Seville, 2 October 1936. 

* Speech at Salamanca, 19 January 1937. 
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He had already on 19 April declared that the two main parties 
were to be fused. Of these by far the higher number were the 
Falangistas. These with their strong socialistic inclinations, their 
appeal to the masses, and their close kinship to Italian fascism, 
had an aggressive party policy with no favours for the rich or 
noble. Their ideal was strength through unity, with themselves 
as masters of the State. By the end of 1937, they numbered 
3,000,000 against 800,000 Requet6s. They were born of the 
twentieth century : the Carlists were children of eternity, treasuring 
enduring truths of life inherited with the traditions of the Church, 
a party which is unlikely to be more than an 61ite in any country. 

Don Manuel Fal Conde, a young lawyer of Seville, who was 
arrested in 1932 with Sanjurgo, began as soon as he was released 
to work up another army, the Requet6s. He succeeded in Navarre. 
In one week after the coup d'etat, there were 35,000 : by the end 
of September 62,000 : and by the end of December there were 
200,000 under arms. 1 What was their relation to that other party? 
It was still that of the clear stream to the turbid one. 

Traditionalism subordinates nationalism to religion, fascism 
subordinates religion to nationalism. Both aim at the corporative 
State: but fascism looks upon corporations as State organisms 
imposed from above while traditionalism looks upon them as 
social organisms growing up from below with a social sovereignty 
of their own. Fascism expects one form of sovereignty to govern 
all social activities : traditionalism distinguishes between political 
and social sovereignty. 

Carlists insist that the land must be worked and that this work 
must be remunerative to those engaged in it. But the Carlists do 
not look upon an estate as evil because it is big, or on a landlord 
as an evil because he is a landlord. What they say is that the 
landlord must perform his function. The fascists had equalizing 
aims akin to those of the German Nazis who schooled them. They 
believed the landlord's one function was to disappear. 2 

To the Carlists the land is spiritual. They plough the field, they 
scatter the seed, but the process of its growth is a mystery, in 
which they trace the finger of the Creator's hand. Over the 
potency of their fields there broods the activity of a Spirit. And 

1 "Fal Conde y el RequeteV' pp. 60, 133, 169, Editorial RequetS, 1937. 
* The Times, 14 January 1938, p. 13 a. 
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it is Nature and the Church which give them more satisfying 
horizons than comfort, and the cinema. Of sex as the satisfaction 
of an impulse they take no account : but for love and life and 
death, as the exordium of the life unseen, they demand a consecra- 
tion. Religion is their freedom, their right, their character. It 
makes their daily lives one with the dignity of the Almighty. 1 

The two ideas common to these two parties are cognate. The 
authority of function, asserted by Donoso Cortes and Ramiro de 
Maeztu, leads on the corporative organization. Men are to count 
in relation to what they do, and are to be organized accordingly. 
It is on this basis that Franco has developed his theory of a 
Spanish State, both traditional and reformed: both monarchist 
and socialist. 

The Spain at which he aims is to be great, universal, free, and 
all itself. 2 "I ask only one thing of you," he said on 19 April, 
"unification' 9 Unity, that is, in the pursuit of a common object, 
not merely winning the war, a movement rather than a pro- 
gramme, an ideal of honour rather than a system. From the past 
Spain had learned to be Christian, to extend a universal Catholic 
ideal through the world : and it must maintain this, as the Carlists 
always had maintained it, against the Liberal democracies of 
beyond the Pyrenees. Finally it must be organized in modern 
groups, as had been the design of the dictator Primo de Rivera, 
and the function of his martyred son Jos6 Antonio. This move- 
ment was the Junta de Ofensiva Nacional Syndicalista, known as 
the J.O.N.S. Their ideal was Spanish, Universal and Imperial : 
a dawning of imperialism in new, vigorous, heroic forms. Its 
enemy was Bolshevism, which writes those great human tragedies 
which, like the Spanish tragedy, the world contemplates indifferent 
and does not try to understand. 

What was it that was known as democracy? A fiction of parties, 
electoral regulations and votes of conventional formulas which 
could not distinguish between the means and the end. But he 
proposed another kind of democracy, raising the people to control 
of their essential interest, which was a sense of government, of 
justice, of moral and economic order, with freedom to serve a 

1 "Carlism in the Spanish Civil War," by A. A. Parker, Studies, March 
* Grande, Unica, libre y universal. 
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creed of patriotism, with an eternal ideal and economic liberty 
without which political liberty was a farce. Spain's history gave 
them their example of local privileges and communities : treasured 
in the traditions of the Church. Its ideals are Service, Hierarchy 
and Brotherhood. 
And surely this ideal had come already into action, he said : 

"When in a people who feared that they were conquered a 
movement arises as great as ours to-day; when from the 
riddled remains of an army in tribulation rises that of to-day, 
mighty and glorious in our cause ; when an army for the first 
time performs the miracle of campaigning in the air; when 
from an absolute lack of fighting ships, we proceed with 
constancy and valiant effort to dominate the sea ; when victory 
follows on victory, and each day our zone spreads; when 
without gold, our economy is sustained and improves and our 
money and our credit keeps its level in the course of war ; when 
abundance and cheapness is the norm of the life of our people 
in Spain; when the world admires us for the examples of 
heroism we have shown, struggling alone or together, when in 
every combatant there is a hero and in every prisoner a martyr, 
our souls are inspired with the highest hopes to the proud cry : 
This is Spain." 

The first task Franco, after victory, will have to face, is the 
disarmament of the country. One well-informed observer thinks 
that there would be at least a plebiscite on the question of 
monarchy or republic. But so far the conduct, the bearing and the 
personality of Franco have united the party of the Nationalists 
to him in a way no single leader has come near to doing on the 
other side. On the question whether any part of Spanish territory 
is to be given away as payment for services rendered by other 
States, Franco has been particularly definite : "The Nationalists," 
he said at Salamanca on 17 January 1937," will never cede a square 
inch of our sacred territory to anyone." 1 

"Neither Nationalist Spain, nor her leader," said Mola on 

28 January, "will ever endure that either in our own country or 

its possessions and protectorates the will of any others than 

Spaniards shall prevail, nor any other interest than the supreme 

1 A.B.C. Seville, 18 January 1938. 
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interest of our country. Is that clear?" It certainly should 
be. 1 

With regard to education, little has been said. But the Ministry 
or Commission of Education opened the schools, and Mola said 
that "the Nationalists look forward to organizing schools in which 
the teachers will inculcate love of God and of our native land. 
We shall give a new prestige to university education, putting a 
stop to the activities of professors who made use of their chairs 
to stab in the back the very State which pays them." This 
picturesque figure is no doubt a reference to those professors like 
Don Salvador de Madariaga, who carried on his energetic propa- 
ganda against his Government, and his Sovereign, in his last years 
at Oxford. It is plain that no opportunity for stabbing the legs 
of his chair into his countrymen's backs would ever have come 
to him under the regime of General Mola. 



in 

More than once Franco has spoken of his debt to the fascist 
countries. If he aims at a corporative State, he will no doubt 
closely study the model of Italy. What does that mean? He will 
not tolerate subversive propaganda. He will curb the banks as 
well as the big proprietors and big businesses. He will organize 
the country economically; he will allow little latitude to the Press, 
and he will drive forward with physical education, and with the 
discipline of the masses. 

But it must not be forgotten that the Spaniards are as a people 
much less docile, much less urbane than the Italians. If they 
refused to organize under Primo de Rivera, how will they organize 
under Franco? If they recently, in making an underground 
railway in Madrid, allowed the tunnels from opposing ends to 
miss one another by a few yards, and then gave up the whole 
project of attempting to make them meet, and left their tunnels 
as blind burrows, will they suddenly learn efficiency from the 
hazards and exhaustion of war? Many of their natural leaders 
have been killed, including the most brilliant and necessary of all, 
Calvo Sotelo. They can expect no co-operation from such brains 
as there are on the Left. Their finances will not be in the favour- 
1 Professor Allison Peers in Dublin Review, April 1937, p. 223. 
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able position with which Primo de Rivera started, and Spain will 
have her lost ground to make up. And it must never be forgotten 
that as Napier said of the Bonapartes: "the noblest buildings are 
often defiled in secret by vile and creeping things. 5>1 

On the other hand, there is evidence of a real crusading 
enthusiasm, and suffering has made the people wiser. The lesson 
has been too plain for Franco not to learn it: "the experience of 
the failure and miseries of constitutional crudities will teach him 
to consult the wishes and feelings of Spaniards rather than the 
fanciful theories of foreigners and strangers, which have carried 
wretchedness into the bosoms of families and seared the fertile 
valleys of Spain with blighting desolation." 2 How well the words 
Ford wrote a hundred years ago for the Carlist leader apply to 
Franco to-day. But democracy and communism are not the only 
theories recently imported into Spain : hardly less alien is national 
socialism. 

IV 

In these circumstances much will probably depend on the 
initiative of the bishops. It was the backwardness of one of 
these in treating such a matter as the locality of the Deluge 
which, as we saw, alienated such a man as Fernando de los Rios. 
Not only can they not expect to have an opportunity for this kind 
of thing again : but it is to be hoped that they will not even try 
it. Will they themselves have learned from Italy? Will they 
encourage the football which in the Spain of the twentieth century 
did so much to distract the boys from the corrida! Will they 
encourage the young clergy to take an interest in matters outside 
their strict scope in organizing, like German and Italian priests, 
boy scout movements? Will they have realized that their priests 
must interest themselves more in social justice than in exaggerating 
the thickness, and the length of bathing-costumes? Will they 
encourage movements to prevent social diseases before charity 
needs to offer a cure? Is Sir George Young wholly wrong when 
he says, "The future of Spain depends on whether the Spanish 
Church can recover the virtue and vitality of its youth"? 3 

A last question is the relation of Franco's Spain first to her 

1 Napier, Peninsular War^ first edition, V, p. 199. 

* R. Ford, The Present War in Spain, p. 68. 

* Young, The New Spain, p. 36. 
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immediate neighbour, Portugal, and secondly to Spanish America. 
These draw her in separate directions. Spanish America is 
wealthy, but it is remote and it is democratic. It may not wish 
to exchange much with Spain. It offers no corporative models. 
It lives on the ideologies of the nineteenth century, but its heart 
has been with Franco; and if it gives him few ideas, it will give 
him sympathy and admiration. 

With Portugal it is a different story. Her heart beats with the 
Spain of Franco. She has had to deal, though over a smaller 
area, and with a less stubborn people, with problems very similar 
to those of Spain. For years she had an anti-clerical republic 
which stamped out worship and brought her to economic distress : 
but at last after a coup d'&at an authoritative government was 
established and has strengthened itself from year to year. This 
achievement in Portugal is not only an example to Spain : it is an 
incitement. 1 There is then every reason to think that Salazar will 
provide more models for the new Spain than Mussolini: and 
where Salazar has succeeded, will Spain fail? It will not be 
desperate, but it will necessarily be slow. 
"Long is the way and hard, 
Which out of hell leads up to light." 



How in the stress of war did the opposing theories develop? 
It took Azana many months to speak, and when he did speak it 
was to talk mainly of liberty. The War of Independence a hundred 
and twenty years before, he said, had failed, for lack of political 
heads sufficiently clear to take advantage of its moral and political 
consequences. This time he hoped it would be different. There 
must be a reconstruction, moral, liberal, political and social as 
well as the reconstruction of destroyed cities. But Azana did not 
consider it his part to define what this reconstruction would be. 
He did not know what kind of government would come, except 
that it would be the people's will. The Spanish people, he was 
convinced, had acquired sufficient moral greatness in its ordeal 
never to submit to the unreasonableness of authority, nor the 
dictatorship of the pistol, And for himself, he added, he was only 
1 M. Derrick, The Portugal of Salazar, p. 18. 
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suffering tortures : peace and joy which would come to all would 
never come to him. "When your first magistrate sets up the 
trophy of victory, his Spanish heart will break, and no one who 
has suffered more for the freedom of Spain." That was the 
outcome of his hopes for the future. 1 

A spokesman of the Left has since given England other pros- 
pects than this pageant of the bleeding heart. Spain according to 
this spokesman would be a federal republic, recognizing four or 
five different nationalities and languages: in Catalonia, in the 
Basque provinces, in Galicia, in Valencia and in Andalusia. 

The workers' militias would remain ; capitalism exchanged for 
socialism: the large estates cut up, "the big industries held in 
check by the trades unions," the public services owned and run 
by the municipalities, the banks under the control of the govern- 
ment. Small credits given, small property respected. 2 That is 
as far as theory goes. Practice has given an example of a tussle 
between anarchists, communists, and liberals, from which a 
soviet system has been evolved, with every town functioning as 
a separate entity, run by local Soviets and local tribunals, stiffened 
by anarchist gunmen. Much of this is deplored by the more 
liberal and regular functionaries of the Left, who, when the 
paroxysms are over, endeavour once more to assert the principles 
enunciated by Azafia. Religion would be certainly given little 
chance : schools and the Press run as propaganda agencies. 3 So 
far groups which cannot really coalesce have held together in 
face of a common enemy : if that enemy were disposed of, there 
would be a new conflict between socialists and communists 
on one side, and on the other syndicalists and anarchists, and 
perhaps on another academic liberals and educated individualists. 
"Since the workers of both sides would be fully armed," says 
Professor Allison Peers, "and Soviet Russia would presumably 
intervene in favour of one of them, it is not difficult to predict 
either the nature and the eventual result of the new civil war, or 
the degree of bloodshed and disruption that would mark its 
troublous course." 4 

1 Speech of Azafia in Valencia, 21 January 1937. See Bulletin of Spanish 
Studies, April 1937, pp. 91-104. 

* Manchester Guardian, 26 September 1936. 

8 Justo Medio, Three Pictures of the Spanish Civil War, pp. 51, 52. 

* E. Allison Peers, Dublin Review, April 1936, p. 221. 
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VI 

There is much to show that the communist element which 
terrorized and dominated Madrid did so in the interests of 
Russia. "No Patria, pero Rusia" was the cry of the populace. 1 
A Russian general as we have seen was in command. 2 A Russian 
envoy had assisted at every meeting of the Cabinet. 3 And as an 
English partisan of the Left tells us over and over again, it was 
Russia's battle that the defenders of Madrid were fighting. 
"Many of them believed we were Russian and shouted, Viva 
Rusia!" he says in one place: in another, "All the lorries had 
been Russian"; in another, "They seized our hands, and looked 
into our eyes, and shouted 'Viva RusiaT "; in another, "The 
Gran Via was hung with red streamers stretching across the road, 
advertising Russian films presented by the Ministry of Education." 4 
. "Madrid," said The Times, "is inundated with Moscow 
posters to which the special captions have been set, plastering the 
walls, while the cinemas give endless series of communist films." 5 
"No honest observer who spent a few weeks in loyalist Spain," 
writes Mr. John Brown, the tradesman scholar, "could doubt 
that the Valencia Government was controlled to a large extent 
by the U.S.S.R. The ministers were dependent upon Russia for 
their supplies, while the militia army was politically in the hands 
of the Reds, having officers and propagandists attached to each 
battalion. . . . The air force was almost entirely supplied by 
Russia, as were tank and heavy artillery personnel and equip- 
ment" 6 



VII 

But as time went on, this business overreached itself. It did 
not work from the point of non-intervention. And finally it 
produced its reaction among the very people of Madrid. After the 
paroxysms of grateful enthusiasm from the extreme Left, of 
despair and disgust from the vast proportion that had voted on 
the Right, hunger began to tell on the nerves even of the Left, and 

1 Nuova Antologia, September 1937. The Times, 23 April 1937. 

3 The Times, October 1936. J. Somervell, Volunteer in Spain, pp. 28, 61,63. 
a The Times, 1 November 1936. ' John Brown, The Road to Power. 
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then they began to wonder what was wrong. The feeling was not 
gentle; and first the coarse features of the Jewish Rosenberg, 
and later the tight lips and keen eyes of K16ber were no longer 
seen. These men had judged it wiser to disappear. The command 
of Madrid was given over to a bald, broad-shouldered Spaniard, 
with firm lips inclining downwards, a long, curving nose, and 
shrewd dark eyes seen through horn-rimmed glasses, beneath 
his wrinkled forehead and the black arch of his eyebrows : a stout, 
heavy featured, solemn, able man. This was Miaja. He defended 
Madrid with a resolution, and counter-attacked with a skill, 
hardly less than those of Franco. 

In spite of the massacres, the Russian propaganda, and the 
hunger, the Spaniards on Madrid's Left still kept such firm hold 
on Madrid's Right that firstly the Duchess of Atholl, with some 
kindred spirits from the House of Commons, and then six more 
members, all men, responded with sympathy to the propaganda 
which met them in Madrid. The natural courtesy of the people 
greeted these strangers. No, the massacres were not denied, but 
they were deplored and then they were continued. The moral 
of the besieged seemed high. The effect of the bombs was most 
disagreeable. 

But if, on the one side, all seemed to speak to the uninformed 
foreigner in favour of Miaja and his party, the gradual dis- 
illusionment which had begun so soon after the establishment of 
the Republic had now grim experience to cite, grim reflection to 
sharpen it. Was this the model Republic? a republican philo- 
sopher had asked years before. Ah, no, he had answered, it is 
not this : No es eso and through that miserable winter in Azana's 
Spain, the words beat their echoes on aching hearts. 1 

No es eso thought the rag-and-bone man, as he jogged into 
Madrid in the early morning, and his donkey jibbed at the corpses, 
old and young, men and women, awaiting the zinc-lined morgue- 
cart by the roadside. No es eso inwardly groaned the governor of 
the prison when armed men claimed untried prisoners as their 
prey. No es eso confided the Minister to the bosom friend, when 
he saw his authority flaunted, and all important measures annulled 
by conscious or unconscious anarchy. No es eso 9 no es eso 
repeated even the average man or woman when they realized 
1 The Times, 5 March 1937, 15 f. 
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that, the first upheaval over, the habit was to make irregular 
channels the more regular. No es eso proclaimed the essential 
honesty that is a fundamental trait of Spanish character from 
the mystics, through Don Quixote and Sancho, down to the 
humble illiterate worker in the towns or peasant in the fields ; all 
these poor folk were beginning to recover from disillusion. 

The townsmen could not see men with their rifles between their 
knees lounging on brocaded arm-chairs, or on sofas at the doors 
of all the palaces without feeling that there was something wrong. 
The trampled garden, the muddy, unswept carpets, the begrimed 
windows, the tawdriness of what once was splendour, became 
depressing to people for whom clean Easter whitewash was 
once a cult in the humblest homes. Ancestors in their frames 
gazed grimly down bn the futile efforts to administer their property 
by a mob who had learnt nothing. 

The same honest resentment was felt against the rascals collect- 
ing rents of flats, whose only claim to it was a bedraggled 
union flag or poster nailed to the door in the turmoil of last 
July, backed by a revolver muzzle. 

Strange men would come into the huertas of Valencia, and hang 
over the crop and vegetables the word Incautado, which might 
mean ear-marked, confiscated or robbed. Even in Catalonia men 
with small savings felt uncomfortable when they saw a business 
taken away from a man who had built it up : or when they saw 
the children of murdered owners working as factory hands. 
All realized that "The syndicated profiteers earning fortunes 
with stolen lorries, trading on the shortage of food in the large 
cities, have become simply odious." In the country, men might 
plough and sow : but they did not know if a reaper might not 
come and leave them starving. Sullen and cautious, they tried 
to hide their feelings but when the chance came, they would 
honestly admit that they had been taken along the wrong road, 
and as the winter went on, the whole subversive movement needs 
must change its nature. 1 

1 The Times, 5 March 1937. 
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VIII 

Gradually, however, the world began to accept the theories 
as they were changed to suit the growing resentment of the 
Spaniards. And since the Russians had to go, they claimed they 
had never really taken charge. Rosenberg had been withdrawn on 
20 February : and from that time on, the Azana Government tried 
to convince the people that it was quite other than an instrument 
of Moscow. Moscow appeared to agree that this was not only 
better for Azana but better for itself, and the Left now began to 
reconsider what it meant by its political agents. They now avowed 
that there was less communism than democracy. 

The gradual change has been analysed by a German who knows 
Russia well, Doctor Franz Borkenau. He points out that Largo 
Caballero had not always been an extremist, and that at a certain 
point he could retrace his steps. If this applied to the socialist 
leader, it applied also to the men who claimed to be democratic. 
They had all to face the fact that their so-called government had 
been a failure. It had not kept the confidence of the people : 
it had failed to maintain order : it had been able to fight but not 
to fight efficiently. And this was largely because it was partly 
unable and partly unwilling to copy either European, or Russian 
examples. At first, as Barcelona showed, it had been disturbed 
by the anarchists, who were not to be distinguished from the 
gangsters. These had prevented either democratic control or 
communist control : and yet they could be restrained only by the 
forces of the Right. That had been the case before the war ; it 
was not less so after it had begun. 

This lack of organization and discipline had led Franco's 
exiguous bands to the gates of Madrid ; the contrast of his order 
with their disorder had made his troops welcome as they came, 
and he had soon organized over ever-increasing territories a 
more and more successful system of administration. The only 
opportunity of the Azana elements was to persuade the peasants 
to take the land, and argue that if they did not fight for it, they 
would lose it : to persuade the workmen for the same reason to 
make themselves masters of the factories. But their plan failed for 
two reasons, each overwhelming. In the first place, this collective 
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ownership did not really pay commercially : it did not make the 
people more comfortable : in the second, it could not organize the 
country into an efficient power either to govern or to fight. A 
hierarchy can govern: but when all are equal, who can either 
govern or be governed? The doctrines of libertarian communism 
which invited every man to do exactly what he liked proved as 
paralysing as they seemed charming: no enemy could have 
induced the adherents of Azana to put themselves out of 
combat so completely as they did themselves when they imbibed 
so sweet and heady a liquor as leaving each to follow his own 
devices. 

Russia saw what was happening: and so did all the busier 
communists of Europe. With them equality had long since been 
exchanged for rigid rule : anarchy had been replaced by organiza- 
tion: Bakunin had been eliminated. Lenin's lessons had been 
carefully marked and ruthlessly applied. As soon as they saw 
that Spain could not herself work out their doctrine under their 
direction, the communists beyond the Pyrenees rushed efficient 
foreign brigades to Port Bou, Puigcerd and Marseilles, and so 
by the end of the winter they had twice saved Madrid. This had 
only put an additional emphasis on the fact that the Spanish 
movement of the Left was not a popular movement, but an inter- 
national one. "Russia," says Borkenau, "has in every country 
a party at its orders which claims to be a party of the national 
proletariat, but in reality is completely at the orders of the Moscow 
Government." 1 From every country, from the party in unity with 
this government, the forces which called themselves "anti-fascist" 
had come, till Germany and Italy spoke of the region in their 
control only as Soviet Spain, and even in the City of London their 
money was known only as Red pesetas. "Red" seemed to many 
the only convenient term to apply to an administration which 
could not decide how far it was communist, how far socialistic, 
how far democratic, and how far masonic. For while Russia was 
supplying aeroplanes, tanks and lorries, France was supplying 
arms. Franco had good reason for supposing that Moscow and 
the Grand Orient were working hand in hand. Brother Jattefaux, 
speaking to his brother masons of the Grand Orient in Paris in 
September 1936, had already said, "We have moved the Govern- 
1 Borkenau, Spanish Cockpit, pp. 291, 292. 
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ment here to come to the aid of the Government there. The arms 
that have been sent down there are due to us." 1 



IX 

And yet, as time went on, the Spaniards even in what was 
called Soviet Spain showed that Soviet and Spain could not be put 
together. At first a certain pressure had been brought to bear to 
force all the produce to come into a Soviet system. As in Catalonia 
there was, after the initial horrors, a more effective organization, 
this movement had gone furthest there. The workers had at first 
assumed control. The Government afterwards sanctioned this, 
because they had no choice to do otherwise. A scheme was worked 
out in great detail. Practically all business was collectivized, 
though in smaller businesses private ownership might remain if 
workers and owners agreed. But before a year the whole scheme 
was questioned. 2 It was soon found that as in Catalonia, so 
elsewhere, the Spanish proletariat did not want socialization: 
they did not want collectivization. At first they said "It is not a 
proletarian but a bourgeois revolution." But before long they 
argued that a bourgeois revolution was simply a defence of 
democratic government." 3 And so, before long, the poor had 
drawn away from the movement, and the bourgeois had come 
back: the old civil service, the old police, the old army even, 
shopkeepers, merchants, little farmers, intellectuals began to take 
an interest in the government. And the poorer people ranged 
themselves in disaffection. 

Moscow approved the change: even Moscow had again her 
class distinctions now. Once the privileged in Russia had been 
princes : now they were commissars. And so gradually the war 
began to change until the object of the Left was to join in an 
alliance with Blum and Litvinoff against Hitler and Mussolini. 
While outside Spain the whole question of ideologies faded into 
the background, and rival nationalities pressed to dispute their 
place. While Italy's ambition in the Mediterranean : her power 

1 Quoted in Franc Maconnerie et Front Populaire, par A. Vigneau et 
V. Orland, p. 247. 

2 Peers, Catalonia Infelix, p. 268; The Times, 19 August 1937; Berryer, 
Revolutionary Justice in Spain, passim. 

3 Borkenau, The Spanish Cockpit, p. 292. 
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to dispute through the Balearic Islands the reinforcements France 
craved from her Moors: while this was weighed against the 
combination of France with Russia (with England more or less 
loosely attached, to curb the ambitions of Rome and Berlin), the 
puzzled revolutionaries of Barcelona, as we shall see, were to 
become busier in fighting one another than in fighting Franco. 

Even the Church question faded into the background. As the 
winter warmed into spring, it was said that the priests were 
allowed out of the gaols to walk the streets, provided they did not 
appear as priests. It was said that secretly here and there in 
private rooms they offered the mysterious sacrifice of the Mass : 
and that the souls of men subject to Azana were once again fed 
with the Bread of Life. But the fact remained that no priest was 
ever seen to minister in public, and that still even after a year of 
war, there was no sign of worship, no church in which the name 
of the Most High was ever mentioned. Religious freedom was 
supposed to come with peace : there was no vestige of it during 
the war till early in 1938 a single Church was opened in Barcelona 
for the Basques, in addition to the Protestant temples. Yet Russia 
repeated her counsel not to wreck the movement by antagonizing 
the religious instinct of the masses. 



When Russia had planned a revolution to put the power into 
the hands of the extreme Left, Azana and Indalecio Prieto, as 
we saw, had been content to join in any quarrel against tradition 
and the Church; although neither originally began by loving 
either communism or anarchy as such. They were ready when the 
rallying cry changed : for during the winter it became a defence 
of democratic government, a defence of what was called though 
it was far from actually being legal government. The change, 
welcome to Indalecio Prieto and to Azana, was supported by 
Russia, as well as the French Popular Front, under the general cry 
of anti-fascism. The claim of Azana was still that he was fighting 
an invasion : he seemed to feel, as strongly as though he were 
Blum, that he must enlist both the Spanish masses and the 
European Powers, in a struggle against Germany, Italy and the 
Moors. The propaganda of the Azana movement turned its eyes 
from Spain, and watched London. Its interest was in a general 
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European struggle. In this sense Azana himself spoke on 18 
July : and it is generally remarkable in all the newspapers in his 
territory. 

The reasons are obvious. His territory is doubly divided : first 
by the apartness of Catalonia which has never wanted to 
engage desperately in a general Spanish quarrel: secondly by 
factions, especially between the F.A.I, extremists and the demo- 
crats. Borkenau gives us a peculiar instance of this, when 
Indalecio Prieto proclaims that he is a social democrat, not a 
communist, and that he is fighting the battle of the Western 
democracies : and where a communist censor forbids the speech 
because he does not want the Spanish extremists to know it. 
Since then, however, both have openly come out on this side ; 
which makes their appeal valid for the Western democracies, and 
which, as Borkenau shows, compensates Azana for the disillusion 
of the poorer masses by gaining bourgeois sympathies. 

But all these moods have failed to crystallize, and the general 
state of the country is as irregular, as the general military com- 
mand is indecisive. 

Nowhere is division more acute than with regard to Catalonia, 
which never wanted to ruin itself for Spain, and where the strife 
by factions began fiercely, and smouldered till with the summer 
weather it flared into a war within a war. 



XI 

At the beginning of the war, the fighting in Barcelona had been 
followed by looting and arson. Most of the churches were burnt. 
Hotels, clubs, newspaper offices, and large private houses were 
invaded and pillaged by the workers' unions. Outside Barcelona, 
in all directions, churches, monasteries, convents, seminaries and 
schools were burnt. 1 An Irishman and an Englishwoman have 
recorded how the F.A.I, would arrive in the village, and insist 
on looting and burning the church. 2 They were not all Spaniards : 
the Irishman noted an English Protestant busy desecrating a 
village altar. 8 Protestants acquiesced in the religious persecution. 

At Montserrat, the monastery with its library, printing-press, 

1 Professor Allison Peers in Studies, March 1937, p. 2. 

8 N. Johnstone, Hotel in Spain, p. 281. 

3 P. O'Donnell, Salud!, p. 75. Private information. 
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and choir school were all attacked. Several monks were murdered. 
Others after expulsion were allowed to escape to Italy. At Vich 
the museum was damaged, most of the churches burnt, including 
the cathedral. 

The new masters of Catalonia were the workmen's union. The 
urban and rural districts were governed by committees who 
openly called themselves revolutionary committees, while the 
fascists were described as "counter-revolutionaries" or "enemies 
of the revolution." The abortive rising of 18-20 July had been 
immediately succeeded by a great political and social revolution, 
organized by the Left extremists, which was not generally 
recognized as such abroad because one part of its achievements 
had been the capture of the legally elected Government which its 
leaders forced to do their will. 

The conflict in the central administration and the change in it 
had been seething in Catalonia throughout the war. Fierceness 
had sharpened the rivalries between the socialists and the syndi- 
calists who had signed a peace agreement when the C.N.T. first 
entered the Government in September. The socialists opposed 
the C.N.T. plans to improve collectivization in the peasants and 
gain control of police power. They further accused them of 
violence. The C.N.T. retaliated by charging the socialists with 
having sabotaged social reform, being reactionary and engaging 
in political manoeuvres for their own benefit. The factions were 
hotly seething. 

During the first few weeks, the life of no man was safe ; many 
women and children were killed. Homes would be raided, and a 
Bible, a prayer-book, an image or a picture of the Saviour, or a 
religious emblem, would be taken as proof of "fascism," which 
was held to be a ground for summary execution. As many as a 
hundred people would be murdered in a day, and seldom less 
than fifty. By the end of the year, The Times had the figure of 
these murders alone at 4,000. Mr. Knoblaugh states the official 
figure furnished by the Embassies was 60,000. This statement 
was afterwards quoted by Mr. Ian Colvin and was not disputed. 1 

In the meantime the C.N.T. opposed the Government's 
attempts to order the surrender of arms, establish unified public 
order forces, and abolish the patrols composed of the various 

See the Daily Telegraph, 9 January 1938. 
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syndicates and party men. This caused a crisis in March 1937; 
it dragged out a month and resulted in the formation of a new 
government on 16 April. The impression gained ground that 
within the C.N.T. ranks there existed a secret government which 
refused to obey the C.N.T. leaders in the Catalan Government. 
These dissidents were largely composed of libertarian youths and 
F.A.I. extremists, encouraged by the P.O.U.M., and wanted a 
thorough-going proletarian revolution which the large majority 
did not want. The tension between the socialists and syndicalists 
came to a head with the murder of Rolddn Cortada, a socialist 
militant, on 25 April. The socialists, who held the Catalan public 
order commissionership, ordered the arrest of C.N.T. members 
which the C.N.T. regarded as an act of aggression. When the 
telephone building was taken later by the shock police and C.N.T. 
members were dismissed, the C.N.T. extremists considered it a 
challenge, took arms and joined battle. 

On 3 May, the armed shock police, the asaltos, fought out of 
the telephone building armed members of the F.A.I, who for some 
time had been acting as censors over all messages going into and 
out of Barcelona, including, of course, official messages from 
Valencia and Madrid. It had been a fierce struggle as the forces 
of the Generalitat fought their way up from story to story in this 
building : and even the final surrender on the roof of the building 
did not end the strife. For other forces of the F.A.I, had en- 
trenched themselves in a suburb : and there they held out for three 
days. Others had manned stone barricades in the famous 
Ramblas. It was here that the fighting was fiercest. Doorways 
and windows were piled high with sandbags, and in the intervals 
of shooting from these, hand-grenades were thrown from the 
barricades. Two hundred and thirteen had been killed and more 
than four hundred wounded. Frantic efforts were made to bring 
to an end this war within a war, and on 7 May they succeeded ; 
once again Barcelona returned to that obedience to the Generalitat 
which enabled it for the most part, in spite of increasing shortage 
of food, and high prices, to maintain an aspect of comparatively 
normal citizenship. 1 

The appeasement was due to a persuasion stronger than that of 
words. Five thousand armed shock police, constituting virtually 

1 The Times, 5, 6, 7, 8 May, and private information. 
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two brigades of veteran fusiliers from the Jarama front, had been 
brought over to Barcelona. Two thousand nine hundred arrived 
overland in trains of motor-cars, and their entrance into the city 
was received with applause by the citizens along the route. The 
others arrived in the steamer Ciudad de Barcelona, escorted from 
Valencia by two destroyers. 

The Barcelona events were repeated on a lesser scale at Tarragona 
and Gerona, but the majority of the towns declined to support 
the movement. 

xn 

Through all these fierce factions it must not be forgotten that 
the Catalans had been playing a lone hand. They did not want to 
throw in their lot with anyone in particular : and yet like the rest, 
they remained human beings. Even among the anarchists, the fine 
cravings and the fine decencies of Spain were not wholly lost. 

A Catalan, who had escaped to Franco's Spain, gives an arrest- 
ing instance. "When I was at Barcelona, this is what I saw. 
We have there an old family, one of the oldest in Spain and one 
which has always kept its faith. The last of its descendants is a 
young man of twenty-two. Like all his ancestors, he has always 
served the Church and the King. At every riot, every time when the 
populace wished to burn a church and massacre priests, he went 
down into the street with his gun, and fired it. He did so in 
October 1934. He did so in July 1936. For six months, thanks to 
the innumerable friends that he had in the town, he succeeded 
in remaining hidden. But at last they took him. He was led 
before a tribunal, principally composed of anarchists : its president 
was a young man of twenty-one. The two young men looked at 
one another, and the cross-examination commenced. It did n6t 
require skill. The accused admitted everything." 

After a few questions and answers the tribunal withdrew for 
a few minutes, and when it returned its young president turned to 
the accused, and said ; 

"You can go. You are not one of those we kill : for you are a 
man, and you are like us. You are free on one condition, that 
you come to my house at ten this evening and tell me why you 
believe in God." * 

1 Revue des Deux Mondes, \ November 1937, p. 83. 
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In spite of the desperate Russian propaganda, and resultant 
vileness, this craving for the eternal never quite deserted any part 
of Spain. Crowds of the people had lost their bearings because 
they could not live without the nourishment of their pride in 
being Spaniards. They craved for splendour: and before long 
the cry of Viva Espana! was coming from the lips of Azana 
himself. He himself needs must repudiate the communism 
without which his side would long since have collapsed. But there 
was one force he could not command. He did not attempt openly 
to join with Russia and Satan, in a campaign against the Almighty. 
The Spaniard might tolerate a fling at the clergy : but even in insult 
to them, and assault upon them, he would react against atheist 
pressure ; and he showed that he did not and could not ignore 
religion : at a certain point, he insisted on his right to the eternal 
things : but, because the eternal informs the things of time, and 
man is an interreaction of the body and the soul, the Spaniard 
craved while still in Spain to be in the Communion of Saints, and 
did not care to face the hazards of the battlefield unless fortified 
by the rites which raise victorious banners over the gates of death. 



CHAPTER XIV 

NON-INTERVENTION: FIRST PHASE 

" Fell discord, arbitress of such debate 
Perched on the signpost, holds with even hand 
Her undecisive scales." 

COWPER, Task, pp. 482-4. 

WITH a strong reaction against communism, the develop- 
ment of Franco's philosophy in the direction of fascism 
naturally drew him much closer to the Central European 
States. Apart from that, however, these States had serious com- 
mercial reasons for supporting him. He had raw materials of 
the highest value to German munitions, and the Soviet threat 
to Barcelona was damaging to German trade. With Italy, the 
commercial factor weighed less than the political, but it was not 
unreasonable of her government to try to secure a friendly 
regime at the mouth of the sea by which she was enclosed. 
Furthermore, it would give her a most valuable make-weight in 
her relations to England if, at that end of the Mediterranean, she 
could exert a certain pressure in obtaining concessions. Portugal 
had as much, or more, to fear from the Left in Spain as Italy had. 
On the other hand Portugal had been England's ally since, in 
1386, a treaty between the two powers was signed at Windsor. 

There must therefore be a diplomatic struggle over Spain 
between the combination of Germany, Italy and Portugal on one 
side and on the other France, Russia, and to some extent 
France's close co-operator, Great Britain. The question of seeing 
how much help each side could give in Spain, and how far they 
could defeat one another in Spain without actually coming to 
general war with one another, was in itself a duel of powers which 
made a tangle almost more complicated than Spain's own. The 
argument concentrated around the subjects of "non-intervention" 
and "belligerent rights." These make a story in themselves. 
Already as early as 25 July 1936, the French Government, 

212 
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having received a request from the Spanish Government to 
supply arms, gave personally what aid they could, while they 
announced that they had decided unanimously on non-interven- 
tion. On that same day, Don Fernando de los Rios wrote from 
Paris to Giral, his chief in Madrid, saying that in spite of all his 
endeavours, M. Delbos, the Foreign Minister, refused to allow 
French pilots to take French aeroplanes to Spain. "What is 
being planned," the President of the Republic had actually said, 
"the delivery of armaments to Spain, may mean war or revolu- 
tion in France." M. Lebrun was Right : it was only the Left who 
could agree to such a move : the others were firm against it. Herriot 
gave Blum, as an additional reason for not helping the Spanish 
Left, that it would justify Germany and Italy in sending more 
arms and ammunition than France could supply. Blum was 
stricken at the thought of being unable to help his friends in 
Spain. "My soul is torn," he said, and he was determined to find 
some means to help them surreptitiously, without either arousing 
the antipathy of his fellow-citizens, or giving an excuse to the 
powers friendly to Franco. 1 This resolution of Blum and his 
friends provided one element of the European plot. 

ii 

The first thing Blum did was to order Juan March and Gil 
Robles out of Biarritz, which had already become a centre of 
diplomatic activity; then, while large stores of munitions were 
being quietly sent over the frontier, private firms were selling 
what aeroplanes they could, while French officers were command- 
ing at Irun and helping at San Sebastian, and French cavalry 
was marching into Catalonia. Blum and Delbos awaited the 
reply of the powers to their proposal for non-intervention. On 
4 August, Downing Street replied, strongly supporting the pro- 
posal to draw up an agreement. Germany declared she would 
not interfere if Russia did not do so. Russia agreed to join in the 
pact. But her Government having launched a violent Press war 
gave directions for a levy from her workmen, calculated to bring 
in 1,000,000 a month and at the same time, she demanded that 
assistance being given to the nationalists by other governments 

1 XIX Century, April 1937, pp. 476, 477. L6on de Poncins, Histoire 
Secrete de la Revolution Espagnole, p. 111. 
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should be stopped immediately. Italy, replying one day later, 
agreed in principle. But she in her turn asked questions which 
brought the discussion down to the solid ground of reality : Do 
public subscriptions, demonstrations and campaigns in the Press 
not constitute intervention? she asked. Do the proposed engage- 
ments bind private individuals as well as governments? Are 
effective measures of control to be instituted against intervention? 
The first of these questions dealt with what was happening in 
Moscow. The third referred to the fact that, wherever possible 
in Western Europe, aeroplanes were being sold to one side or the 
other, and volunteers preparing to enlist. 

The replies have only to be stated to show how much solid 
reality there was in Europe as a whole behind the nominal support 
of non-intervention. As the countries most involved determined 
then, so they have persevered until now, to give as much not 
only of moral but of material support as they could without coming 
to definite loggerheads outside Spain with those who were support- 
ing the contrary party. France herself announced on 9 August 
that, while she prohibited the export of all war material to Spain, 
she reserved to herself the right to deliver unarmed aeroplanes 
from private firms. She had already on the previous day sanctioned 
the export to Spain of nineteen military aeroplanes, though these 
were privately manufactured and not actually armed. Germany 
on the same day declared officially that no material of any kind 
had been sent, or would be sent, to the nationalists by either her 
Government, or her private citizens : and she even went so far 
as to say that her warships in Spanish waters were to do nothing 
which might be interpreted as sympathizing with the nationalists. 
And yet at the same time, an important American journalist 
found reason to write that in the next month Franco's success 
was due to German aeroplanes. 1 So far had things gone by 
9 August after three weeks of war. 



in 

By this time, the representatives assembled on the Non-inter- 
vention Committee were considering the attitude of Portugal. 
She had now for ten years balanced her budget, kept her people 
1 New York Times, 15 September 1936. 
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occupied and fed, given back to them religious freedom, main- 
tained order, and enjoyed prosperity. If the regime of the Left, 
however, were to be continued in Spain, if anarchy and com- 
munism were to spread, it would obviously be an embarrassment 
to Portugal, where from 1910 to 1925 the subversive element had 
kept the country in inefficiency, unrest and poverty. The Portu- 
guese, it is true, were a different people from the Spaniards : they 
were cheerful, polite and easy-going : they had none of the fierce 
courtesy and pride of Spain ; they were not inured to hardships ; 
their language, in comparison with Castilian, had a sort of 
drunken sound, as though they were always in their cups : and 
in their loins their blood had been diluted with that of their 
oriental colonies, Goa, Macao and Delagoa Bay. Like the 
roundness in their skulls and in their shape, there was habitually 
in the Portuguese a certain softness which might easily melt 
before assault from Spain. And besides, none are so conscious of 
the menace of revolution as those who have actually suffered under 
it. On this point, Lisbon was as definite as Buda-Pest. Her 
Government, her Army and her officials were never sorry to see 
help pass through to Franco: and her newspapers conducted a 
warm and untiring propaganda for him. If in the winter months 
reverses were to chill the hearts on the Right, they could feel at 
their back the solid glow of warmth and light from Portugal. On 
the 10 August, therefore, the Government of Salazar reminded 
that of Blum that it feared for the victory of the Spanish Left, and 
on the fifteenth called a protest against the reign of terror in 
Madrid, from the forces of which, she also complained, she had 
suffered a violation of her territory. 

For some time Portugal refused to join the twenty-six nations 
who sent representatives to the Non-intervention Committee 
when it was set up in London on 9 September. She sent a message 
to say that she would abstain from interference, direct or indirect, 
in Spanish affairs, but explained there were certain activities 
which in her view were not interference. She guaranteed, however, 
that neither volunteers, arms nor money raised in subscription 
were to be allowed to pass over her frontier. On 14 September 
London appealed once more to Lisbon to join the Committee. 
Nineteen days later Lisbon agreed. But she argued energetically 
at Geneva against the legitimacy of the Madrid Government. At 
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a certain moment, said Monteiro, her Foreign Minister, the 
legitimacy of a government might be nothing more than a faint 
appearance of conforming with the law when there was really no 
such conformity. They must not run the risk of helping a govern- 
ment which differed from the national will at least in legal basis, 
if not also in actual authority. Suppose that a majority of the 
people truly representative of culture, tradition, power, the will 
for order and justice, the ambition for unity and greatness, the 
forces of industry and of public service and finally wealth 
suppose that such a majority rose against a " Government," could 
that Government, asked Monteiro, call itself legitimate? On 
24 October Lisbon broke off diplomatic relations with Madrid, 
after instancing many cases of outrage to her diplomatic integrity 
by the adherents of Azafia. 1 



IV 

In the meantime a number of Germans and Italians had been 
murdered by those gangs which both in Madrid and Barcelona 
had been armed by the official agencies. Four Germans had been 
shot in Barcelona : and a poor Italian was dragged out of his 
humble home on the accusation that a crucifix had been found 
in it, and he also was shot. By 3 September, six Italian subjects 
had been killed in a similar way. Those distressing incidents were 
accompanied by official annoyance. On 14 August, Germany 
protested that one of her aeroplanes had been seized : on the 
twentieth she wrote very strongly about her liner, the Kamerun, 
which had been stopped and searched outside Spanish waters. On 
the 3 September Madrid complained that twenty-four Italian 
planes had arrived in Vigo for the insurgents. 

But it was not until the 18 November, when Franco had failed 
in his first great attack on Madrid, that Germany and Italy 
announced in terms almost identical that they no longer recog- 
nized the Government of Azana, and were henceforward to be 
in regular diplomatic relations with that of Franco. It was his 
headquarters at Burgos which they now recognized as the Govern- 
ment of Spain. 

1 The Times, 30 September 1936. 
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While the Non-intervention Committee was acting in London, 
the League of Nations still existed at Geneva, and it was there 
that the propagandists of Azana had concentrated their energy. 
When after the fall of Irun there had been a change of Cabinet 
in Madrid, Senor Alvarez del Vayo had been made Foreign 
Minister. He now came to Geneva and addressed the Assembly 
on 25 September in those ringing and fervid tones which had more 
than once aroused the Spanish populace to follow the lead of 
Ryssia. His claim was that the agreement to supply arms to 
neither side was resulting in a blockade of the Government of the 
country : for to Alvarez del Vayo, naturally, only his own adminis- 
tration was Spain. 

The point he made was an interesting one. It was widely 
believed (for few know anything of international law) that the 
British Government, in maintaining neutrality between the 
contending parties, though she nominally recognized only one of 
them, was in effect acting, as Alvarez del Vayo contended, in an 
unfriendly way towards the Government she recognized. The 
fierce claim made at Geneva supporting this opinion had its 
effect on the troubled conscience of Europe. 

The situation had already been confused by the promulgation 
of what was called the "Stimson" doctrine which had been 
rashly accepted by Geneva in 1922. According to this doctrine, 
international recognition implies some kind of support, or at 
least approval of the government recognized. In any circum- 
stances it can hardly be denied that with governments, as with 
men, the wish is father to the thought : they hasten to recognize 
what they welcome, and delay to accept what they dislike. 

It is a well-recognized principle of international law that 
whenever there is in fact a state of war, legal recognition must 
be given to that fact. Now this point is not merely an arbitrary 
device convenient to politicians, but is a vital expression of that 
order of right and justice which is inherent in all law, and which 
it is the property of law to guard and foster. It is according to 
these venerable moral principles, that belligerent status and its 
attendant rights are granted to those who are actually at war. A 
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war does not, like a victory, involve a preference ; it is, or it is 
not, a fact. A rebellion, or revolt, can be made by a faction and 
implies disorder. But a war which demands the resources of an 
administration, and an ordered organization, cannot be carried 
on except by a government: therefore, "the recognition of the 
insurgent government is the necessary and logical consequence 
of recognizing the fact of a war." 1 

The question had first been settled in 1848 by the recognition 
of what was called a "de facto war" between Sardinia and Venice 
on one side against Austria on the other. It was made clearer 
in 1860, when Mr. John Harding, the Queen's Advocate, pointed 
out in regard to Garibaldi that he could not be treated as a pirate 
because he was carrying on the war in a regular manner. 2 Presi- 
dent McKinlay supported this opinion in relation to Cuba in 
1897. "There is no such thing," he said, "as the naked recognition 
of belligerency." 3 The principle had already been laid down in 
The Prize Cases of 1862 in the clearest terms : 

"When the parties in rebellion occupy and hold in a hostile 
manner a certain portion of territory ; have cast off their alle- 
giance; have organized armies; have commenced hostilities 
against their former sovereign, the world acknowledges them 
as belligerents, and the contest a war." 

This definition is the more interesting, and the more cogent, 
because it was laid down by the Supreme Court of the Federal 
States as against the Confederates. 

1 Professor H. A. Smith, British Year Book of International Law, 1937, 
p. 18. "The only excuse we can plead is that in refusing to accord recogni- 
tion, we have acted in concert with the other great powers with the laudable 
if not lawful object of localizing the conflict : but if this concordat, miscalled 
non-intervention, breaks down, and if we continue to withhold recognition 
of a state of war, and to use our navy to restrain the insurgent warships 
from the exercise of their legal rights, we shall in my submission have 
delivered a staggering blow at the whole edifice of the Law of Nations,*' 
P. A. Landon in The Times, 30 August 1937, 

1 Loc. cit. 

8 Moore, Digest, I, p. 169, quoted by Professor H. A. Smith in the work 
cited. 
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VI 

How does a neutral government normally react to its recogni- 
tion of a war? It reacts by proclaiming its neutrality, and by 
recognizing for all the purposes of the war both the governments, 
which are waging it. Both sides are entitled to exercise full 
belligerent rights against neutral commerce provided they prove 
that they can wage war according to the established rules. 

It is plain therefore that every contention of Senor Alvarez del 
Vayo was either founded on a misapprehension, or was a deli- 
berate attempt to exploit public ignorance of international law 
for obtaining sympathy and support to which, according to 
the traditions of nations, he was not entitled. The normal proce- 
dure was both to maintain neutrality and to concede belligerent 
rights to either side. That does not mean diplomatic recognition 
of either side : for diplomatic recognition usually follows such a 
victory, either military or political, as obtains possession of the 
central administration. When Germany and Italy, having with- 
drawn their representation from Madrid, went so far on 
1 8 November as to recognize the Government of Franco as that 
of Spain, they were within their rights, but considering the state 
of the war, they were acting with unexampled precipitance. There 
is often a delay in recognizing the result of a revolution when it 
has obtained control of the central administration. It is most 
unusual to give diplomatic recognition to a force which is not 
yet in possession of the capital. 

England had acted with more regularity, and at the same time 
with caution. At the first opportunity after the war began, her 
Ambassador, who was spending the summer according to the 
Embassy's invariable custom at San Sebastidn, transferred his 
chancery and his staff across the frontier to Biarritz. The British 
Embassy at Madrid remained deserted, but for the presence of the 
Vice Consul, Mr. J. Milanes, until the vehement representations 
of the Azana Government, through their Embassy in London, 
made it so difficult for the Foreign Office to refuse that they 
dispatched Sir George Ogilvie-Forbes 1 to Madrid where he 
had been counsellor since 10 May 1933. With him was the 
1 Then Mr. Ogilvie-Forbes. 
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Commercial Secretary, Mr. Unwin. Great Britain's only Consul- 
General in Spain, Sir Norman King, one of the ablest in the 
service, remained at Barcelona. But the Ambassador with his 
staff, including his Commercial Counsellor and his military and 
naval attaches, has remained on neutral ground at Biarritz, 
where he found it just as easy, perhaps even easier, to meet 
Marquis Merry del Val and other representatives of Franco as he 
does to meet the representatives from the side of Azana. This 
example has been followed by that of several great Powers 
including France. But the Chilian Ambassador has remained 
consistently in Madrid. 

The Germans like the Italians found Madrid difficult from the 
beginning : there was so much unpleasantness, so much demonstra- 
tion, and finally molestation, that at an early date they had 
removed to Alicante. 

VII 

Meanwhile, the resignation of diplomatists originally accredited 
by the republic in Madrid had become so frequent that the 
maintenance of the Azana representatives abroad had meant an 
effort, and given an impression of insecurity. As early as 27 July, 
the military attach^ in Paris, and the Counsellor in London, had 
resigned. They were followed on 29 July by the Ambassador in 
Berlin, on 7 August by the Minister and Consul-General in 
Constantinople, and by the Charg6 d'Affaires in Prague, on 
28 August by the Ambassador in London. Meanwhile a definite 
fight had been going on in the Spanish Embassy to the Holy 
See, where the staff had actually kept out by main force the 
Ambassador whose sympathies were for the Left, while they 
hoisted the monarchist flag over the Embassy. This was a little 
disturbing to the Holy See which had not yet broken off relations 
with Madrid, but finally on 3 October the Ambassador gave up 
the struggle ; and the Embassy was taken over by the Counsellor 
in the name of Franco's Government. The Pope had already made 
an uncompromising denunciation of Red violence in Spain. 

"Consecrated persons, sacred things and holy institutions," 
he said on Holy Cross Day to 500 pilgrims from Spain, "in- 
estimable and irreplaceable treasures of faith and Christian piety 
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as well as of culture and art : the most precious antiquities, the 
holiest of relics ; dignity, sanctity, the fruitful activity of lives 
given wholly to religion, bishops, priests, virgins vowed to a 
holy life, the laity of every class and condition, the grey hairs of 
age and the earliest bloom of youth ; the very silence, sacred 
and solemn, of the tomb all has been assaulted, derided and 
destroyed, and in the most ruthless and barbarous ways, in an 
unbridled and unparalleled confusion of forces so savage and 
so cruel as to seem utterly incompatible with human dignity, and 
to have been an outrage upon human nature, even the most 
miserable and debased. 

"It can only be said that- a satanic preparation has rekindled, 
and even more fiercely, in Spain our neighbour, that flame of 
hatred and savage persecution which has been confessedly 
reserved for the Catholic Church and the Catholic religion, as 
being the one real obstacle in the way of those forces which 
have already given such a sample and measure of themselves 
in subversive attacks on every kind of order from Russia to 
China, from Mexico to South America. Such trials and persecu- 
tions have been preceded and unfailingly accompanied by a 
universal, persistent and most astute propaganda, intent on 
subjecting the whole world to these absurd and disastrous 
ideologies which once they have seduced and stirred up the 
masses aim at nothing less than throwing them madly against 
every form of institution, human and divine." 1 

The Pope did not stop at this denunciation. He went on to a 
warning that possibly these insidious forces of subversion would 
seek to approach and collaborate with Catholics. But let Catholics 
know the tree by its fruits, the theory by the application, and show, 
as Spain was showing, that the Church was the one great obstacle 
in the way of Bolshevism. 

So much the Pope said, but still he remained, as he had begun 
long since, in diplomatic relations with Azana. 

The Prague Legation had meanwhile been held for the Franco 
Government, but as the Czechoslovak Government would not, 
and could not, recognize this, it finally on 15 October handed the 
Legation over to Senor Jimenez de Asua, that politician of the 

1 Allocution of 14 September 1936. 
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Left, who had been carefully schooled in Russia. On 1 1 November 
Guatemala preceded Rome and Berlin in recognizing Franco's 
Government as that of Spain. They were followed by Albania 
on 26 November. The sympathies of Europe were now defined 
pretty clearly on one side or the other, and meanwhile the two 
sides were furiously contending against one another in London 
where they met around the table of the Non-intervention Com- 
mittee under the presidency of Lord Plymouth, the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who called them together 
in what was called the Locarno room in the Foreign Office. 



VIII 

The workings of this Committee gave its president ample 
opportunity to survey the cynicism with which the spirit of 
Geneva was now being interpreted in Europe, and the readiness 
with which great nations gave pledges which they had not the 
slightest intention to redeem. Mussolini had long since presented 
his studies of Machiavelli as a thesis for a doctorate from the 
University of Bologna : but the principles of // Principe were well 
understood beyond the confines of Italy : and the diplomacy of 
non-intervention became a rivalry in denunciation. 

In Paris, Blum was already having trouble with his communists, 
and when it was learnt that Portugal alone would stand out of 
this Committee, it was felt that she was not quite playing the 
game. As the French diplomats phrased it, she was exceeding 
"the normal privileges of internal sovereignty." It was true. Her 
procedure was endangering the Blum Cabinet. 1 

On 9 September, the representatives of twenty-six nations 
drove to Downing Street, and walked up carpeted stairs in the 
Foreign Office to the red velvet, the gilding, and the frescoes of the 
Locarno Room. On the walls giant figures, amorous and strong, 
displayed a striking contrast both to the portrait of Queen 
Victoria, and to that combination of genial manner, austerity of 
features, and Christian patience in the personality of the chair- 
man, Lord Plymouth. So the Committee began its work. On 
14 September it appealed to Portugal for co-operation, and 
appointed a sub-committee to consider charges made against 
1 The Times, 9 September 1936, p. 12 e. 
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various countries of intervening. It also noted how the various 
countries submitted evidence of the legislative and administrative 
measures they had adopted against intervention. l After hearing at 
Geneva on 25 September that the Azana administration considered 
the Committee to be an attack on its own sovereignty, Portugal 
relented and sent it a representative, while her Foreign Minister, 
Senor Monteiro, at Geneva, on 30 September, explained the 
attitude of his country. On 7 October, the Soviet charged Italy, 
Portugal and Germany with sending the "rebels" continuous aid. 
On 9 October, the meeting of the Committee lasted through seven 
noisy hours. The Azana administration had supported the Soviet 
in their charges ; the Soviet had gone so far as to urge that the 
Portuguese should be supervised in their relations with Spain by 
a neutral commission of inquiry and control with agents all 
along the frontier. At this the Portuguese representative walked 
out of the Committee. The Italian Ambassador made a vehement 
counter-charge against Russia : and Lord Plymouth attempted to 
bring order out of turbulence by suggesting that Russia's com- 
plaints should be "communicated to the governments con- 
cerned." So the charges and counter-charges were bandied back 
and forth through the whole month of October. On 22 September, 
Germany and Italy replied at length, not only by defence but by 
counter-charges. 

On the twenty-fourth, much time was taken up by an ambiguous 
letter from Moscow which Maisky refused to explain, and mean- 
while it was stated that on 15 October the Start Bolshevik landed 
eighteen aeroplanes in parts, fifteen tanks, and three hundred 
cases of bombs and ammunition : that the Campeche, a Spanish 
steamer, had landed much more arms, including guns and trench 
mortars, from Russia, and that on 19 October, a Russian vessel 
landed eighty-five military lorries. But the Italians were also 
accused of intervening, and even a British ship, the Bramhill, was 
alleged to have carried arms to Spain. 2 On the twenty-sixth, 
Portugal pushed her charges against Russia with great energy. 
Having by then broken off relations with Madrid, she produced 
ample evidence that the diplomatic immunity of her agents had 
been outraged: she complained also that contrary to the rules the 

1 The Times, 5 September 1936. 

* The Times, 26 October 1936, p. 13 a. 
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Committee was bringing up complaints from Madrid before 
verifying them. 1 On the twenty-eighth, Russia put up against the 
counter-charges a figured screen of flamboyant rhetoric. 2 

Meanwhile her Ambassador had told the Committee that the 
Non-intervention Pact ought to be openly abandoned because it 
had "ceased in practice to exist." Subsequent events proved that 
this last sentence was true, not least as far as Russia's own 
government was concerned. These charges were best stated by 
Germany in detail on 4 November, and meanwhile France, whose 
name had not been mentioned, had secretly been giving easy 
egress to those large amounts of men and material which altered 
the whole face of events at Madrid. Returns of French passport 
officials show that 12,000 volunteers entered by land. 3,000 more 
may have slipped over. 5,000 came by sea. 3 

While the two alignments watched how those events developed, 
the Non-intervention Committee kept rather quieter than while 
its noisy arguments were covering the preparations either side 
were making. It was watched in Europe with increasing cynicism. 
When a barber at Biarritz said of it to a customer: "C'est de la 
blague" he summed up the feeling of a continent : but the Foreign 
Office persevered for two reasons. First, the Committee threw the 
screen of diplomatic activity over the actual war being fought in 
Spain by others than Spaniards. Secondly, it was doing its best 
to limit intervention. "Even a leaking dam," said Mr. Eden 
subsequently at Geneva, "may serve its purpose." Lord Plymouth 
speaking on 7 October 1937 at Scarborough, carried this barrage 
metaphor a little further, in a comparison of a trickle with a 
rushing river. 

IX 

On 23 November, Mr. Eden made an important statement in 
the House of Commons. Without mentioning the legal precedents 
that a state of belligerence involved recognition of the contending 
parties, he announced that on 22 November, the British Cabinet 
had decided, for the present at least, not to grant belligerent rights 
to either side. The export of arms and munitions to either side 

1 The Times, 28 October 1936, p. 11 c. 
t The Times, 29 October 1936, p. 12 d. 
3 H. Blythe, Spain over England, p. 23. 
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had been forbidden on 19 August, but it was now found that 
British ships were bringing such munitions into Spain from other 
than British ports. Franco had complained that ships, really 
Russian or Spanish, had secured British registration, and were 
flying the British flag, and that he could not stop them, nor 
search them, without belligerent rights. The reason why the 
British Government had suspended their normal procedure was 
the representation of France. France believed, or affected to 
believe, that German and Italian submarines were coming to 
Franco's help, and that it was by this means that he was able to 
blockade the Azana ports, and that with this power at his disposal 
Franco could bring a heavy bias to bear, probably from outside, 
against his enemies. He could in other words cut them off from 
Russian supplies : and it was only by Russian supplies and French 
reinforcements that the forces of Azana were able to prevent the 
capture of Madrid, or continue the war. 

The aim of the French and the Russians was to delay this 
capture as long as possible, while they worked further in London 
to secure British support. For this reason London agreed at least 
as far as postponing her usual procedure. But, though there was 
an obvious temporary convenience in this postponement, it 
created other causes of friction. If a state of war were not 
recognized with all its implications, then the Azana Government 
might lodge a just complaint that it had received no help, the argu- 
ments of Alvarez del Vayo would be valid : and as events were to 
show, when the nationalists had an opportunity to invest the 
Basque coast, a most delicate and difficult situation arose, which 
gave a certain ground for complaint from either side. 1 

It was a further index of the confused state of international 
affairs that at the actual time that the British Government was 
taking such extreme measures to enforce neutrality as bringing in 
entirely new legislation, it was announced that General Duffy 
was sailing from Ireland with a force of three thousand auxiliaries 
for Franco, and among these was a certain number from Lanca- 
shire. These young Irishmen held the view of the Navarrese that 
Franco's cause was a fight for the Christian faith. 

1 Cf. Professor H. A. Smith, Some Problems of the Spanish Civil War. 
pp. 28-31. 
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The next move of international activity was in the direction of 
humanitarianism. But that was hardly begun before the question 
of Italy encroaching in Majorca, or the Germans in the Spanish 
Protectorate, began to disquiet the Western Powers. On 
15 Dec, 1936, however, Rome assured the Foreign Office that 
no negotiations had been, or would be, initiated to alter the 
status quo ante in the Mediterranean. An agreement in the 
interim between the two Powers was signed on 3 Jan. 1937. Five 
days later, France protested to Franco against the reported land- 
ing of German troops in Morocco. She based her argument on 
the treaty signed between France and Spain in 1912, thus making 
a move towards recognizing the Spanish responsibilities of Franco. 
Hitler gave the French Ambassador in Berlin assurances that 
Germany had no designs whatever on Spanish territory. On the 
following day, the High Commissioner of the Spanish Protec- 
torate invited British and French officers to satisfy themselves as 
to the rumours of German activity by touring the territory. 

On 15 February, after long discussions and adjustments, the 
Continental Powers agreed to impose a ban on volunteers for 
Spain, and to support it with a scheme of supervision which was 
to come into force on 6 March. 

A scheme for control supervision of the ports by Britain, France, 
Germany and Italy was in force by the end of February. Russia 
and Portugal had withdrawn from it, but meanwhile the actual 
number of foreigners engaged on either side had been steadily 
increasing. After finding how many foreigners were fighting for 
Azana at Madrid, Germany began to make arrangements for 
sending troops to Spain, and gave an order for mobilization on 
25 November. 1 Could all these now be withdrawn? 

This question was really associated with another which was 
almost too sinister to mention. How many of those volunteers 
were there in the interests of their governments because they 
wanted to assess at Spain's expense the efficacy of their aero- 
planes, their tanks, their machine-guns, their trench mortars and 
their bombs, especially in relation to those of their opponents? 2 

1 H. Blythe, Spain over England, p. 29. 

* Major-General Sir W. Maxwell-Scott, in The Times, 2 April 1936. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE WINTER ENGAGEMENTS 
MALAGA AND GUADALAJARA 

"And what is there to distinguish virtue from dishonour, or the 
valour of Caesar from the softness of the Egyptian eunuchs 
that can make anything rewardable but the labour and the 
danger, the pain and the difficulty?" 

JEREMY TAYLOR, Holy Living. 

AFTER the Nationalist troops had reached the suburbs of 
Madrid, the military side of the war also entered a new 
phase. Both sides became less casual, more methodical. 
And these attempts at organization favoured the Azana armies, 
for as we saw at Madrid, well-armed forces of international 
communists had time to collect in Spain. The army of Azana 
was restored, and attempted a certain organic completion, so 
that they were able to exercise formidable counter-attacks in the 
following January both at Vitoria and Guadalajara. 

While the communist forces were gathering, neither Italy nor 
Germany was idle. The Germans were the first to arrive, with 
trained, highly mechanized troops, with aeroplanes, and trained 
bombers. But in Italy a recruiting campaign was inaugurated, 
and many fascist veterans flocked from Italy in legionary battalions. 
The Italians give the number at the middle of December at 3,000 : 
these had been disembarked at Cddiz amidst the acclamations 
of the people. By 1 Feb, 1937, the Italians claimed to have a 
legionary division, three legionary brigades, and numerous other 
diversified forces. They had been gathered so quickly in formid- 
able numbers that it was believed in a surprise attack on Mdlaga 
they would decide the day. 

On 14 January, Estepona was taken, and the Nationalists under 
the command of Queipo de Llano marched on Marbella. The 
Nationalist force of 20,000 men was made up of 10,000 Moors, 
5,000 requetfe and phalangists and 5,000 Italians. Mdlaga had 
been shelled a day or two before by nationalist cruisers. Before 
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that there had been an air raid of unusual intensity. For the 
Nationalists had decided to bring force to bear from every 
quarter, the sea, the sky, as well as every road that followed the 
coast or led through the hills. 1 

Strong, experienced, compact and vibrant with enthusiasm, 
these Italian legionaries were spread round Malaga in a wide semi- 
circle. Some came along the coast from Marbella which was 
captured at the end of January ; others attacked through the hill 
above by various roads: an important force advanced from 
Antequera: another came down from Loja through Colmenar: 
and yet another progressed from Alhama to Velez Mdlaga so that 
it could either attack from the east, or cut off the retreat. Between 
and beyond these Italian columns were Nationalist forces. The 
fleet gave help from the sea. The whole strategy was one of those 
large enveloping movements from the flanks which had been 
developed with such success in the march to Madrid. 2 

The movement began on 5 February at dawn against a 
tenacious resistance. At midday the attack was so strong that the 
enemy line was crumbling. But the advance reached Almogia on 
the right, Vinuela on the left, and Puerto Leon, while the Spanish 
troops reached Fuengirola. On the seventh the enemy made a 
vigorous counter-attack at Rio Campanulas and Puerto Leon. 
Nevertheless the columns still advanced, and actually reached the 
outskirts of the city. On the morning of the eighth Malaga fell. 

A motorized column was ready to advance towards Motril on 
the road cutting the cliff. "Between the evening of Saturday the 
sixth and the morning of Monday the eighth,'* says The Times "a 
large part of the population managed to escape. As they trudged 
along, aeroplanes swooped down on them, training their machine- 
guns on them and killing hundreds. This fact is amply attested." 3 
The road was so crowded with terrified refugees fed with propa- 
ganda about Franco's vengeance, says the Italian account, that 
the soldiers were forced to leave their conveyances and walk. At 
Almunecar, the enemy rallied for defence : the advance was further 
impeded by broken bridges, and inundations caused by a broken 
dyke. Making their way through this, and against an enemy 
fighting rearguard actions, the Italian column proceeded. It had 

J The Times, 14 January 1937. J Nuova Antohgia, September 1937. 
8 The Times, 15 February 1937, p. 12 b. 
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covered 110 kilometres in thirty-six hours, when on the evening 
of the tenth it reached and captured Motril. 

Such in skeleton is the story of the Mdlaga advance in its final 
stages. It was an operation of great importance. It freed the most 
important port in the south, and a rich wine-growing region, the 
exports from which would be useful in the balance of trade. It 
reduced the Nationalist front by 200 kilometres, releasing impor- 
tant forces for attack elsewhere. It resulted in the capture of 
10,000 prisoners, twelve cannons, many machine-guns, an 
armoured train, and a great quantity of munitions and materials. 1 

This operation was a cause of particular pride to the Italians, 
who vaunted both the eagerness of their adherence to the cause 
of the Spanish brothers, and their cheerfulness in the efforts of 
the actual operations : the skill and rapidity of the movements of 
what they said were relatively inexperienced forces : and the final 
exploitation of the element of surprise. 



In the middle of January a new offensive was also launched 
against Madrid. But the defence in spite of being disorganized 
still had staying power, and on 19 January they had so far 
advanced above Getaf6 towards the Cerro de los Angeles that with 
their usual excess they claimed to have captured it ; and in honour 
of the attempt which finally proved a failure they called it 
Red Hill. 

After a month of mist, rain and icy cold, the Nationalists 
commenced a big attack on the Jarama front on 12 February. A 
regiment of Moorish cavalry crossed the river : charged down the 
plain to a cleft in the hill where they dismounted; and there 
among trenches, with hand-grenades, they attacked and drove out 
their enemy. Against these five Russian tanks were brought up. 
The object of the attack was to cut the Valencia road near Vacia 
Madrid, which was a village a few miles below the confluence of 
the Henares with the Jarama river which itself, three miles further 
on, joined the Manzanares. On Sunday the fourteenth, the 
Nationalists crossed the bridge near San Martin de la Vega, which 
two days before had been held by four Russian tanks. The 
1 Nuova Antologia, September 1937, pp. 154, 155. 
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defenders were finding it impossible to man the thirty-five miles 
of their line on this side : for after all the Nationalists could choose 
their point of attack and hurl at it overwhelming strength. 

in 

Although the enemy had attacked on 3 March in the direction 
of Toledo with the object of cutting communications with the 
Tagus valley, the successes on the Jarama front tempted Franco to 
try a general encircling movement with the object of cutting off 
food supplies. After the fall of Kleber in Madrid, the defence 
seemed to be demoralized, conditions in the town seemed to 
become more and more miserable, and there had been some food 
riots j 1 and there was reason to believe that an energetic push 
might take the besiegers far. But weather was against it: the 
troops at Madrid hardly moved : nor did those at Somosierra, and 
the whole action concentrated around Brihuega to the north-east 
of Guadalajara. The Italians had been gathering on the line 
about five miles south of Sigtienza. They attacked bravely on 
8 March, and captured the heights of Mirabueno, breaking the 
enemy line; and, finding an undefended country before them on 
either side of the Aragon road at Almadrones and Alominos, they 
rushed forward and on 11 March captured Brihuega: but the 
shock of fighting elements had given way ; the cold damp mist 
which with the greasy condition of the roads had originally led 
to a hopeless congestion now turned to a drenching rain with 
intervals of driving snow, and their tanks stuck fast in the mud. 

It had now been raining there day and night for a week, the 
rivers were so swollen that they must wade through the icy water, 
and the wind had become a hurricane. When on their way they 
captured a village, they found it far from welcoming. In the 
muddy earth between its wretched hovels, they found corpses 
lying amid stinking dung. And here they must fight again. In 
the midst of squalor, misery, and dirt, wet, tired, ragged men 
fired rifles, or threw hand-grenades at one another, pinned one 
another to walls with bayonets, or ripped open one another's 
bellies with the knife. 2 Meanwhile the defence had rushed up 
their most seasoned troops, the Thaelmann battalion which had 

1 Daily Telegraph, 4 March 1937. 

3 MacCullagh, In Franco's Spain, p. 276. 
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done so much to save Madrid in November, and with it the Italian 
communists of the Garibaldi battalion. A furious combat ensued, 
Italian fighting Italian : men fought hard in hand-to-hand struggles 
and each might claim that every episode revealed a hero. 1 

The defenders knew that once the road was cut at Vacia Madrid, 
which was the bottle neck through which all provisions could alone 
pass, there would be no hope for Madrid. At the same time their 
foes renewed pressure from Arganda, and Aranjuez. The weather 
remained foul: although the Italians had now descended from 
the hills into less open country, they still had to make way against 
the sleet and snow. With their tanks and cannons stuck in the 
mud, they had at this point to face a terrific counter-attack 
launched by the besieged from the air by expert Russian airmen ; 
the Italians had now got a dangerously thin salient. They were 
exhausted, they were dismayed by the weather, and their position 
was strategically weak. At a break in the clouds they were 
suddenly submitted to a merciless bombardment from the air. 
They were forced back. Brihuega was recaptured, lost and cap- 
tured yet again. 

On the twelfth, the defenders, still more strongly reinforced, 
advanced to the attack, to maintain it resolutely and obstinately, 
and carry it on till the depths of night. 

Sleet and snow now turned to an icy rain, which the height 
of their position made still more uncomfortable for the Italians, 
against whom stronger and stronger reinforcements came, each 
supported by airmen and artillery, though in such weather it was 
not easy either for aeroplanes or machine-guns to operate. The 
Italians, who had displayed their energy too quickly, were becom- 
ing exhausted. The forces of Madrid pressed on with repeated 
attacks in force. Armoured cars and machine-guns were brought 
up. Thirty aeroplanes flew above them and the Italians were 
forced to retire till they found a hill position where they could 
sustain the attack. 316 Italians had been killed, 2,000 wounded. 
The Italians' claim was that nothing of any value had been lost 
by them, and that the line was finally some twelve miles further 
forward than during the winter. 2 M. Cardozo sums it up 8 "as a 

1 Nuova Antologia, 16 September 1937, p. 159. 

* Nuova Antohgia, loc. cit. 

J J. Cardozo, March of a Nation, p. 267. 
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minor setback in a prolonged struggle, reflecting no disgrace 
either on the Italian volunteers, or on the Spanish Nationalist 
forces and command." "The hold up of the attack in the 
Guadalajara-Madrid road can be explained quite easily. In 
appalling weather conditions, the leading elements of the one 
and only Italian mechanized division (perhaps 8,000 or 9,000 
fighting men) got too far ahead of the flanking and slower- 
moving Spanish columns. The consequent destruction of 
advanced detachments illustrates the lesson that, in modern 
warfare, with fast-moving transport only highly trained staffs 
and personnel can make efficient use of complicated mechanical 
inventions." 1 The accuracy of this estimate can hardly be 
contested, especially when it is known that Italian fought Italian 
and that of those attacking alone, well over 2,000 fell. But once 
again the investment of Madrid was arrested, and the hope of 
ending the war quickly gave way to doubt: the question of a 
military decision faded away before the political issues. 

The attempt failed for four reasons: initial delay when the 
weather was good ; then several days of sleet and snow ; resulting 
congestion on the roads ; and, finally, to some extent, mere Italian 
rashness. In a few days their motorized columns had made an 
advance of thirty miles. Their only strategy was that of mountain 
warfare : they had not maintained a co-ordinated movement, and 
when they were once on the level ground, their echelon was too 
thin. Deprived by the weather of the information their aeroplanes 
would otherwise have brought them, and of the support these 
same aeroplanes would also have given, they were still advancing 
along the road when the counter-attack developed against them. 
They were then forced to retire as precipitately as they had 
advanced. 2 

On Saturday the thirteenth, the defence claimed that the Italian 
troops had broken. Unable to move back their transport, they 
were compelled to surrender twelve guns, two lorry loads of 
munitions, automatic rifles, sixty machine-guns, hand-grenades, 
cases of rifles and cartridges, and not least two lorry loads of food 
supplies. They also captured Italian prisoners, but only to the 

1 Sir W. Maxwell-Scott in The Times, 2 April 1937. 
' Le Temps, 9 November 1937. Reflexions sur la Guerre d'Espagne par 
G6n6ral Baratier. 
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number of eighteen. 1 This had been for the defenders of Madrid 
their day of glory. After intenser bombing the following day, 
still more captures were made, including eighty prisoners. A 
week later, it was claimed that the Italians had been driven back 
to where they started at a distance of six miles from Sigiienza, 2 
and, said the defence, their rout had been complete. This has 
since been shown to be an exaggeration : but the Italians admit 
that they had displayed their energy rashly, and in any case it 
can hardly be denied that the preliminary arrangements for 
transport and perhaps the timing of the attack, which were in the 
hands of no other than Moscard6, proved that he was not so 
able in organization on this scale as he had been in the Alcdzar. 



Manchester Guardian, 15 March, quoting Government communique^ 
The Manchester Guardian gives a good account of these actions on subse- 
quent days. 

Observer, 21 March 1937. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE ADVANCE TOWARDS BILBAO 

"When a spark 

Lights on a heap of nitrous powder, laid 
Fit for the tun, some magazine to store 
Against a rumour'd war, the smutty grain 
With sudden blaze diffus'd, inflames the air." 

Paradise Lost, IV, lines 814-18. 

THE line at which the Nationalist forces had halted after 
the capture of San Sebastian faced a stretch of moun- 
tainous country, intersected by deep valleys. The moun- 
tains rose at one point, Urquiola, to 4,500 feet, and were for the 
most part bastioned with naked granite. Strategy demanded 
the capture of these mountains : for on the roads beneath them 
the defences were excessively formidable. The Nationalists could 
again advance only by large flanking movements founded on that 
thorough knowledge of the terrain which was the groundwork of 
Franco's plans. There were therefore four different stages in the 
advance. The first was to raise the siege of Villareal, a little town 
a few miles out of Vitoria. It had been surrounded by some 5,000 
separatists, and held only by two companies of infantry. After 
this was recaptured, a general movement could develop. 

On 1 April, the Nationalists under General Solchaga who had 
been commanding under Mola began a further offensive in the 
hill country. The advance was rapidly successful, for already 
by the evening of the second, the hill village of Ochandiano had 
been surrounded and a footing obtained on the granite height 
of Gorbea above. Then the sirri-mirri, the drenching Scotch 
mist of the Basque coast, fell among the hills and dulled the temper 
of either side. But two days later, the aeroplanes went out to 
deadly work in Durango, and on a sunny afternoon,Ochandiano 
fell to the advancing RequetSs, whose scarlet berets flashed in the 
evening light among the shattered walls of the captured village. 
The heights of Gorbea had seen capture and recapture ; there the 
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fighting depended almost entirely on aeroplanes, and the swift 
climbing of the troops : for in these steep hills neither artillery 
tanks, nor cavalry could operate ; though heavy guns made roads 
no place for men. As the Nationalist troops advanced upon 
the village, the anarchists fled, leaving the separatists alone to 
cope with the invading Basques of Navarre. The whole line of 
hills, rising to Amboto, was now definitely in Nationalist hands. 1 

On 7 April the air force and artillery bombarded the next range 
till its heights were hidden by swirls of smoke rising in the air. 
Then Carlists and Moors set out, each company with a flag, and 
with large white patches stitched to their shoulders, that when 
machine-gunners came up in reserve, they should know which 
were their own men, as the flags would identify them from the 
air. At last after fighting up hill and down dale, their work was 
finished, and Solchaga and his men cheered as they saw the 
banner of red and gold wave on the heights of Urquiola, and the 
sanctuary of San Anton. Those heights commanded the valley 
of the Deva, and the road from Vitoria to Durango. 

The great difficulty of this mountain campaign was to ensure 
the safety of the attacking infantry from their own supports 
whether these were artillery, machine-guns or aeroplanes. Apart 
from their flags, and the patches on their shoulders, they carried 
forward immense strips of white calico, which they fixed in the 
ground in the form of arrows, pointing in the direction of their 
advance. In the evening, they used flares and rockets: finally, 
the field artillery would open fire with coloured smoke shells to 
show exactly where the enemy line was. Precautions were also 
taken that, at every possible moment, there should be precise 
information about the position of the companies advancing. Each 
carried a portable wireless, by which messages were sent through 
the high command to the air base. 2 

After these advances again the April weather intervened, and it 
was not until the end of the month that the attack advanced to 
its third stage, the encircling attack through the further hills: 
first the Euchortas, then Monte Calvo and the Lemona, to the 
south of Bilbao itself, and in successive ranges to the east, the 
Vizcaya, Solluve and Salta hills. 

' The Times, 16 April 1937. 

1 Cardozo, March of a Nation, p. 274. 
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The defenders had fortified the three Euchorta peaks and that 
of Santa Maria which looks down the valley to Vergara. Below 
these, the double pass of Elguerta commanded on one side the 
road to Durango, on the other to Eibar. The right flank of the 
defence was Udala, a mountain 3,000 feet high bastioned with a 
great ridge of granite culminating in a peak. It was occupied with 
twenty machine-guns, a battery of mountain artillery, and two 
infantry battalions. 

Against this line of defence, the Nationalists developed an 
apparent attack from the direction not of Vitoria but of Vergara. 
They poured upon it from this direction 5,000 air bombs and 
30,000 shells. They invited all the newspaper correspondents to 
witness this attack. These saw the thousands of shells from 
every calibre of gun bursting on the rocky heights. They saw a 
hundred aeroplanes pass back and forwards, with their loads of 
bombs. No shot came from any other quarter. But while this 
preparation for a frontal attack was being made, the Navarrese 
had been climbing round the side valley of the Aramagorra, 
climbing up the goat tracks, seizing the heights of Campanazar on 
the other side, and finally, at immense cost, rushing the topmost 
heights of Udala. From there they could enfilade the defences 
with their machine-guns. A support was to arrive the following 
morning at eight o'clock, to attack the heights from the other side : 
but before they did so, it was found that the fighters under the 
Red flag had fled towards Durango and Eibar. Already Eibar 
was burning, destroyed by anarchists as Irun had been des- 
troyed. But Durango was still defended by artillery, and from 
behind this several strong counter-attacks were made. 

Durango was heavily bombed, but not actually captured, while 
the Nationalists hurried on towards Marquina. This was on 
26 April, and still for one day more there was clear weather to 
capture Marquina before the weather broke. The movement 
through the hills after that proceeded slowly; and in fact it was 
not until 10 June that the Nationalists began to operate on the 
iron belt around Bilbao ; which many believed would prove itself 
impregnable, as it had proved in wars a hundred years before. 
Guernica was occupied on 28 April. 
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Guernica was a town normally of some five thousand inhabi- 
tants ; it had also normally a garrison of two battalions which 
were quartered in barracks to the north of the town. It had also 
had since before the beginning of the war a factory which had 
been producing small arms and munitions. The presence of the 
barracks and the arms factory made the town a legitimate object 
of attack, all the more as Guernica lay on the line of communica- 
tions between the firing-lines at Oitz and Marquina some miles 
to the east, and their base some twenty miles back at Bilbao. To 
defend the population against the air-raids which the munition 
factory, barracks or station might occasion, the Basque authori- 
ties had constructed bomb-proof shelters. According to inter- 
national law, the bombing of military objectives near or even in 
a town is legitimate. The term military objectives includes 
munitions, munition factories, railway stations, and munition 
workers : for all these are of direct necessity to strictly military 
objects. But international law does not permit the bombing of 
civilian populations who are not occupied in directly military 
objects. Such bombing when it takes place is an atrocity. If 
however civilians are bombed when in the neighbourhood of a 
military objective, that is the risk of the civilian and does not 
imply illegality on the part of the aerial attack. 

None of these statements are in question, but there has been 
hot debate as to what took place at Guernica on 26 April, 1937. 
The account that horrified England, and much of the world, is 
that of Mr. George Lowther Steer. He was not a staff correspon- 
dent of The Times, but a free-lance journalist who offered it 
contributions. One of these was published in The Times on 
28 April, continued in The Times of 6 May, defended against 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold and others in a letter to the Spectator of 
30 July, much elaborated in an article in the London Mercury 
for August ; and finally repeated with some noticeable omissions 
and variations in his book, The Tree of Gernika. But first let us 
see the first report to reach England, that of the Star. 

"Guernica, the ancient Basque capital, is to-day a smoking 
ruin filled with dead after the worst aerial bombardment known. 
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"I arrived at Guernica at 5 p.m. yesterday for the Basque 
Feast Day. 

"From a mountain top I saw General Mola carry out a 
threat to raze the place to the ground. 

"German planes came and went unceasingly in relays of 
seven. 

"They dropped a succession of incendiary and high-explosive 
bombs for three hours. 

"Hundreds of people were trapped in the narrow streets. I 
could hear people screaming while bombs were crashing half 
a mile away. People in panic ran in all directions. 

"Numerous fighter planes joined the bombers and fleeing 
women and children were mown down with machine-guns from 
low-sweeping planes. Jose Finas Hospital was destroyed by 
fire and the wounded people were roasted alive. 

"A parish priest was crushed in the ruins when trying to 
rescue children. 

"Fifty women and children were trapped in an air-raid 
shelter. 

"Aerial torpedoes made huge craters where houses were 
blown up. 

"Peasants stricken with fear are wandering in the mountains, 
and the roads are crowded with refugees. 

"When I left the district at 4 a.m. to-day, Guernica was still 
blazing, and the sky was reddened for miles. 

"Attempts to fight the many outbreaks of fire started by the 
bombs manufactured by German chemists were hopeless. 

"President Euzkadi told me, 'This is the war's worst atrocity. 
It has no military justification.' " 

A description of the raid telegraphed by Reuter states that 
hundreds of civilians were killed in three and a half hours' 
continuous bombing. 

"Starting at 4.30 p.m. German bombers came over in 
uncounted numbers seven at a time accompanied by equally 
numerous fighters. 

"From the first planes the crews leaned out dropping hand- 
grenades while the frightened populace rushed to a few bomb- 
shelters. 
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"Hundreds raced desperately for the fields where they were 
systematically followed and machine-gunned from the air by 
swooping fighters. 

"Next relays of bombers dropped high-explosive bombs, of 
which it is estimated that over a thousand hit the town. Incen- 
diary bombs followed. 

"The casualties are not yet countable, but hundreds of men, 
women and children must have been roasted alive, torn to 
pieces by explosives and drilled with machine-gun bullets. 

"At 10 p.m. when the planes had finally ceased their work 
of destruction, the whole town was ablaze. 

"The Basque Parliament, with its historic oak-tree, is among 
the buildings which can be counted on the fingers which were 
not touched by the flames and high-explosive bombs. 

"The only military objective in Guernica is the barracks, in 
which there was only one casualty." 

It will be seen that this quotation from the Star contains 
two accounts, one from their own correspondent, one from 
Reuter. 

It is to be noticed that the correspondent was in Guernica at 
5 p.m. which was according to Reuter half an hour after the 
bombing started : and yet he saw this from a mountain top. He 
saw the place razed to the ground, but other correspondents were 
to come and see whole streets practically untouched by bombing. 
He points out that the fire was blazing at 4 a.m., eleven and a 
half hours after it started. He had also heard President Euzkadi 
say "This is the war's worst atrocity. It has no military justifica- 
tion." Now the President's name was Aguirre, not Euzkadi 
which means Basque. And if anyone said, "There was no military 
justification," it was, as we have seen, flying in the face of truth. 

As for Renter's account, it is to be noted that the crews leaned 
out dropping hand-grenades, but crews cannot lean out of 
aeroplanes, and have never before or since been known to use 
hand-grenades. 

We find it repeating the curious expression : roasted alive. 

This writer, unlike "President Euzkadi," admits some military 
justification, but suppresses the all-important fact of a munition 
factory and its workers. 
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This account appeared in London on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
27 April. The next morning, London read another and more 
impressive account which The Times had accepted from the 
contributor at Bilbao, whom we have mentioned. 



IV 

This is Mr. Steer's story : 

At 4.30 in the afternoon of 26 April, the church bell of Guernica 
rang insistently on one note to give warning of an air-raid so that 
the people might go to their bomb-proof shelters. In a few 
minutes a German aeroplane bombed the station : a few minutes 
later another bombed the telephone exchange and cut the wires. 
After about a quarter of an hour more and heavier aeroplanes 
appeared, the heaviest bombers that Germany had yet sent to 
Spain. They carried bombs weighing half a ton, and discharged 
two of them at a time. These bombs crashed down through the 
houses on which they fell, and split them to the cellars below. 
Then some twenty small fighting planes came down in a line, 
with their twenty machine-guns working together. The terrified 
population that remained in Guernica lay down in ditches, 
pressed their backs against the trunks, coiled themselves in holes, 
shut their eyes and ran over the fields. Some fled back into the 
village. 

At 5.15 new German bombers appeared. They carried tubes 
cased in aluminium or electro, with three of which Mr. Steer 
had played between his cigarettes. They weighed sixty-five 
grammes, and contained an inflammable powder, thermite, and 
were perforated at one end of the tube. These tubes descended 
from the aeroplanes into the hospital, into the town, into the 
farmhouses around, till every room became a roar of flame. So 
far, not many of the people had been killed, but now they ran 
about to save what they could before the arrival of the next 
planes twenty minutes later. Then once more the aluminium 
tubes descended and once more the flames burst forth till roofs, 
rafters, sheds, hearths and altars were all swept into the conflagra- 
tion. And still more of those sinister tubes fell. Street after street 
was kindled, says Mr. Steer, deliberately, carefully, relentlessly. 
Machine-guns were fired from aeroplanes; a shepherd and his 
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sheep were killed. But no aeroplane shelled or damaged the 
famous oak of Guernica under which Ferdinand and Isabella in 
uniting Spain had promised to respect the civic rights of the 
Basques. Nor was the Casa de Juntas where the Basque archives 
were kept, though, as later witnesses confirmed, the other side of 
the street had been totally destroyed. 

Such in general was Mr. Steer's account given first in one 
form, and then in another. 

Mr. Steer's account said that although the casualties were 
announced in Bilbao as being "fortunately small," "it was feared 
that this might be an under-statement in order not to alarm," and 
he added that "they may amount to several hundreds." But this 
hypothesis was never confirmed. Although Mr. Steer mentioned 
the munition factory and the barracks which made a bombing 
attack legitimate, he said they were untouched, and then he said 
categorically but, as we have seen, inaccurately, " Guernica was 
not a military objective." He also quoted a statement from 
Aguirre that "The German airmen in the service of the Spanish 
rebels have bombarded Guernica, burning the historic town 
which is held in such veneration by the Basques. They have 
sought to wound us in the most sensitive of our patriotic senti- 
ments." That was one explanation, though the oak and the Casa 
de Juntas were untouched. Mr. Steer gave another: "The object 
of the bombardment was seemingly the demoralization of the 
civil population." When his message was headlined on the central 
page of The Times as The Tragedy of Guernica; Eye-witness's 
account, it made naturally a profound impression of horror in 
Great Britain, and far beyond. 

Yet this account was not the account of an eye-witness. Mr. 
Steer showed this in the course of the actual dispatch. He tells 
us that the bombardment ceased at 7.45. But he was not there 
till hours afterwards. He said first : "When I visited the town at 
2 a.m. this morning" (27 April) "the whole of it was a terrible 
sight." And in a later paragraph: "When I entered Guernica 
after midnight." These discrepancies in the one dispatch already 
suggest that the writer was a little vague. But they are made 
more disquieting by a later dispatch to The Times (6 May 1937) 
when, after omitting to state at what hour he arrived, he says "I 
was at Guernica till 1.30 in the morning." In the Spectator of 

R 
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30 July he says "I was walking in and around Gernika 1 between 
eleven and one in the evening." He appears by that time to have 
forgotten the horrible sights which he saw at 2 a.m. 

In the London Mercury, he inserts a noticeable phrase about 
life at Guernica. "Mass," he writes, "was held in the churches 
all day and every day." To anyone with knowledge of Basque 
hours, or Catholic worship, this is so crude an inaccuracy that 
one must needs doubt how far he can sift fact from hearsay. 
One's doubt is increased by an expression he uses in the second 
message which The Times printed on 6 May: "Sniff where I 
might, I could catch no odour of petrol." Now in the London 
Mercury he says that the "polished heat struck at our cheeks and 
eyes" as "we turned to enter" the centre of the town. In these 
circumstances one cannot very easily catch an odour of petrol. 
But why did Mr. Steer sniff for petrol at all, if he believed that all 
the roar of flames around him was the work of incendiary bombs? 

He writes in his first telegram to The Times that "the whole 
town of 7,000 inhabitants, plus 3,000 refugees, was systematically 
pounded to pieces." 2 Yet hours after this, he tell us that the 
town was a framework, and "throughout the night houses were 
falling." 3 Mr. Steer says in the London Mercury that on the road 
to the conflagration " Arbex drove like a lunatic." 4 In The Times 
he says: "Carts piled tight with such household possessions as 
could be saved from the conflagration clogged the roads." If 
carts clogged the roads, it becomes even more difficult to deter- 
mine at what hour Mr. Steer left Bilbao to go to Guernica, a 
distance of some twenty miles. 

In The Times of 5 May, we read in a telegram dated 4 May 
that "the Mayor of Guernica, a priest named Aronategui, whose 
brother died in the bombardment, broadcast from the Bilbao 
wireless station to-night." We read on 6 May a telegram dated 
5 May: 

" Father Aronategui, a priest of Guernica, also spoke on the 
wireless last night," but one had read on 28 April that : 

"An elderly priest named Aronategui was killed by a bomb." 

Were there then in the town of five thousand people three 

1 He has here changed to the Basque spelling. 

8 The Times, 28 April 1937. 

8 loc. cit. The population of the town was originally 5,000, not 7,000. 

4 London Mercury, August 1937, p. 337. 
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priests of the same name, one killed, one surviving to broadcast 
as mayor, one surviving to broadcast not as mayor? If this 
improbable thing were really so, Mr. Steer should have been 
more careful to avoid giving the impression that he was confused. 1 
Mr. Steer's own internal discrepancies, however, are not less 
arresting than the discrepancies of his account with that of other 
journalists, whether like the Star correspondent and Renter's 
they came also from Bilbao, or whether they came from Franco's 
side. Mr. Cardozo, for instance, says of the town which Mr. 
Steer had seen pounded to pieces, that the majority of the burned 
houses whole streets of them showed not the slightest sign of 
damage by bombing. 2 And this statement is supported by an 
authoritative investigator sent later by The Times after Mr. Steer's 
contribution had aroused suspicion. 8 Mr. Steer said in The Times 
that: "Over a radius of five miles around, a detail of the raider's 
technique was to bomb separate caserios or farmhouses. In 
the night these burned like little candles in the hills," and the 
image is repeated in the London Mercury. Mr. Cardozo says: 
"I have visited Guernica not once but a dozen times, and by 
every road into the town, and not a single farm or homestead 
around Guernica has been touched by flame or smoke. What 
was it then that this particular correspondent saw?" More 
disquieting still is the fact that when Franco issued his official 
report which quotes many witnesses, he was able to show that 
explosions were continued in the period after Mr. Steer's arrival 
in it. And such was Steer's demeanour that he was taken by the 
inhabitants to be the Dean of Canterbury. Most disquieting of 
all is that when Mr. Steer published his book, he did not attempt 
to weigh the evidence which had gradually accumulated, but 
quotes only that which supports his original account, suppressing 
all other. 

1 The Aguirre Government has published a statement by the Mayor of 
Guernica, not named Aronategui, and a sermon by a priest of that name, 
on the text "Father forgive them," which might well refer to Basque 
incendiaries. 

- H. G. Cardozo, March of a Nation, p. 280. 

1 The Times, 5 May 1937. 
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The gist of Mr. Steer's story with its curious discrepancies 
has been made clear. What was said on the other side? Here 
we immediately meet still more striking contradictions. First, 
the Nationalist headquarters denied that aeroplanes had been 
flying that day at all. It was said that it could be proved that mist 
prevented them from rising. Yet, after this, it was admitted 
that they did rise, and that Guernica was bombed as well it 
might be in view of all the military objectives there. But if 
this were true, why was it not admitted in the first place? The 
inference is that the German airmen who, according to Mr. Steer, 
did bomb the station, went on, as Mr. Steer said, and bombed 
the remaining part of the town ; and if sheep were seen by Mr. 
Steer lying in pools of blood, they with their shepherd were 
probably machine-gunned by airmen whose cruel task was still 
more cruelly overdone. It is very widely known and even boasted 
in Germany that the air-force has very little of the Christian 
tradition in the army. Its men, like its work, are of the ruthless 
type. The work of machine-gunning men in flight, after they had 
been stricken by panic, had become so habitual in the war, that in 
all probability the sight of panic at Guernica again suggested the 
finishing work of the machine-gun. Could it be claimed that in 
the brutal work of bombing from the air, no airman ever lost 
sight of the nice regulations of international law? 

We have still to deal with the question of the fire. A great 
number of skilled witnesses have since seen the ruins of Guernica. 
Their testimony is practically unanimous. It is summed up in a 
dispatch to The Times by its own special correspondent, con- 
firming Mr. Cardozo : 

"It has been asserted that Guernica was subjected to bombing 
of exceptional intensity, but the distinctive marks of an aerial 
bombardment are not numerous, few fragments of bombs have 
been discovered, the facades of buildings still standing are 
unmarked, and the few craters I inspected were larger than 
anything hitherto made by a bomb in Spain. 1 From their 

1 Mr. Steer says he examined them meticulously, and that they were about 
40 feet wide and 20 feet deep. And yet Mr. Steer says that it was "idiotic" 
to say they were made by mines! Spectator, 30 July 1937, pp. 208, 209. 
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position, it is a fair inference that these craters were caused by 
exploding mines which were unscientifically laid to cut roads." 1 



VI 

The regular correspondent of The Times considers that: "It 
will be difficult to determine how the fire started." The incendiary 
bombs, in Mr. Steer's account, had begun their work not later 
than 5.30. Certainly none were thrown after dusk at 7.45. Yet 
when he arrived at a late hour eleven, twelve, or possibly two 
in the morning he saw "at every window, piercing eyes of fire: 
where every roof had stood, wild trailing locks of fire ..." as he 
drove down the street "the houses on either side streamed fire as 
vapour rises effortlessly from Niagara." 2 If the flames were 
burning around midnight with this intensity, could they have been 
kindled by peculiarly strong thermite bombs as early as five or 
six in the preceding afternoon? 

On 1 May, a number of foreign journalists visited the town. 
Like the investigator whom The Times had sent out to inquire 
what had really happened, they were able to testify that all the 
partitions of walls which remain upright bear no traces of bomb 
explosions. They went on to say that "on the other hand all the 
windows are ruined with traces of flame. . . . The places where the 
fire did not spread, especially the houses in reinforced concrete, had 
been inundated with petrol, and they were able to see, inside houses 
still intact, traces of flame which must have been caused by petrol, 
since the smoke has left on the walls a deposit of very thick soot." 3 

"The deliberate arson of the town was evident," wrote the 
Echo de Paris on 3 May. "Even yesterday it was possible to 
trace the ravages of the fire which must have been started at the 
southern end of the town, and which, driven by the wind, spread 
towards the north." 

The statements of the Echo de Paris are supported by three 
distinguished British officers, Sir Arnold Wilson, Brigadier Page- 
Croft and Major Yeats-Brown. They receive their final vindica- 
tion from an experienced British airman of unimpeachable 

1 The Times, 5 May 1937. 

8 London Mercury, August 1937, pp. 336, 337. Although he knew of the 
raid at 7 p.m., he heard nothing of the fire till 10 p.m. 
8 Havas agency, repeated in Le Temps, 3 May. 
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integrity and thorough competence. After stating his experience 
of the effect of explosives on buildings in the Great War, Wing- 
Commander James had in November 1936 studied the effect of 
incendiary bombs on Madrid. He had seen, as Professor Haldane 
had seen, how ineffectual these bombs were. 

"The writers upon whose testimony the story of the destruc- 
tion of Guernica from the air have been based were both 
young persons, without any such experience. . . . Neither seems 
to have attempted to supplement by critical examination of the 
site the stories they accepted and wrote up. 

"I counted the marks crater and splash," he goes on, "of 
ten bombs in all, including four in fields close to the western 
road exits. All were light bombs. It is incredible, if incendiary 
bombs were so extensively used, that there were no signs of 
any having fallen into the roadways between the burnt out 
blocks. The principal streets were tarred, and could not have 
failed to retain the marks, as they did, in three places of 
high-explosive bombs. I could see no signs that these roads 
had been renovated. I had three photographs taken 6 October. 
One shows the Sacred Oak, and the adjoining municipal build- 
ings. It will be seen that they are untouched. The others are 
of two corner sites, both within 220 yards of the tree, and in 
my submission display a degree of destruction so complete, so 
obviously due to burning, and so discriminating as to be beyond 
the capacity of any air force, or of any incendiary bombs in 
existence, let alone in Spain. 

"Finally ... I sought the opinion of an inhabitant. Meeting 
a middle-aged priest, who told me that he had lived in Guernica 
for nine years, and was there upon the day of its destruction, 
I asked for his story. It ran as follows : 

"That many aeroplanes came over, and many bombs were 
dropped ; that the roads were machine-gunned ; it was market 
day and there were many civilians about as well as troops and 
transport; that the total casualties were about 100, and that 
though the town was damaged by the air attack, the final 
destruction was caused by the retreating militia. He answered 
frankly and unshakenly under my cross-examination." 1 

It is inconceivable that Wing-Commander James, who claims 
1 The Daily Telegraph, 19 February 1938 
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only to record observed facts, is deliberately lying. It was already 
inconceivable with regard to the distinguished British officers 
who preceded him : nor would one think it of Mr. Steer. But 
clearly this gifted, sensitive and imaginative artist, who had 
deep emotional reasons for writing as a partisan of the Separatists, 
could not bring to bear the necessary objectivity of judgment on 
the stories which were told him before and after his arrival in 
Guernica. He leaves us open to the suspicion that the German 
thermite bombs he fingered were placed there to deceive him; 
for he himself says he had often picked them up elsewhere. 

He no longer makes contributions to The Times : nor is he in 
Spain. It had been felt that, already in Ethiopia, he had been 
unduly partial to the Negus. 

The bombardment by the German aeroplanes was not funda- 
mentally illegitimate, though no doubt as at Durango and other 
places it became unnecessarily ruthless. But it was exploited by 
those purely destructive conspirators who had already set fire 
to Irian and Eibar; who had desired to destroy San Sebastidn; 
who wanted to wreak their vengeance on Bilbao ; and who on 
12 October, at Cangas de Onis in Asturias, attempted once more 
basely to exploit as propaganda against the Nationalists the 
criminal destruction for which again they were responsible them- 
selves. The buildings at Guernica were destroyed less by bom- 
bardment from aeroplanes than by local incendiaries. Such, after 
investigation, was the crushing verdict accepted by The Times. 1 

VII 

The uproar aroused in Europe by this clever ruse naturally 
produced fierce indignation in National Spain. 

"The newspapers now crying aloud remained silent when in 
Madrid, under the presidency of the Red Government, thousands 
of innocent victims were murdered," said Franco in an official 
pronouncement. "Over 60,000 died at the hands of the Red 
hordes without any other motive than the whims of a militiaman 
or the dislike of a servant. In the Madrid prisons murders were 
committed without check under the supervision of the Red 
Government agents. 

1 The Times, 4 May 1937, p. 15 d. 
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"At Barcelona 50,000 or 60,000 horrible murders have been 
committed, and there have been thousands more killed in Mdlaga, 
Valencia and other large towns. This was not war; it was crime 
and vengeance. But then the newspapers which are to-day 
defending so-called humanitarian principles were silent, or spoke 
timidly, or even attempted to justify such barbarous crimes. They 
were silent when bishops and thousands of priests, monks and 
nuns were cruelly done to death. The hospitals at Melilla, 
C6rdoba, Burgos and Saragossa, and recently the schools at 
Valladolid, have been bombarded by the Red aeroplanes. The 
city of Oviedo has been literally destroyed. 

"At Guernica an important factory has been manufacturing 
arms and munitions for nine months. Less than four miles from 
the fighting line, it was an important cross road filled with troops 
retiring from other defences." Franco who was confident of soon 
winning this campaign and wanted the full economic resources 
of these provinces, had every reason not to destroy it. Terrorism 
was the antithesis of his policy. 



VIII 

The reason why Guernica was burnt is not difficult to find. The 
Dean of Canterbury had been lately in Durango, and in flat 
defiance of the fact that it contained important parks of artillery, 
as well as 3,000 enemy troops, and that one of its churches had 
been used as a store, declared that it had been inexcusable to 
bombard it. He had omitted to notice that the neighbouring 
church of San Miguel de Yurreta had been used from September 
1936 to February 1937 as a munition dump. He did not state 
that the Red feeling was so strong in this Catholic town that no 
priest dared appear as such in the streets. 

The month of April had not been unsuccessful from the inter- 
national point of view. After British vessels had been held back 
from Bilbao in the earlier part of the month, one had finally 
entered, and British warships had been evacuating civilians in 
response to humanitarian appeals. To appeal to the sympathy 
of the world, and to arouse the patriotic sentiments of the Basques, 
when they were depressed by defeat, it was necessary to secure a 
coup. It was the more necessary because at that time the anarchists 
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had all been ready for a rising in Barcelona which took place the 
following week. Bilbao was now largely under Russian direction. 
It was continually receiving telegrams from Moscow. Thousands 
of mimeographed news sheets from the centre of world revolu- 
tion were found when the city was captured. A Soviet agent, 
Dimitrov, was directing the defence. And there can be no doubt 
that the homes and shops of Guernica were to be offered up in 
sacrifice by people who hated the religious spirit of the town, 
but who decided that the oak-tree and the archives might still be 
used as centres of separatist enthusiasm. 



IX 

The story of the blockade of Bilbao, with its attendant diplo- 
matic complications, is a comic drama in itself. Its protagonist 
might play in a new Pinafore for it was no other than Potato Jones. 

On 6 April, H.M.S. Blanche had reported that the Nationalists 
were maintaining a close blockade of Bilbao, and that if ships 
tried to enter, serious incidents might occur. On 9 April the same 
ship reported that if ships sailed from St. Jean de Luz, they would 
encounter a de facto blockade. Mines had been laid : mine- 
sweepers had been at work, and some mines had exploded. For 
two months no warships had risked these mines, even for the 
humanitarian work of rescuing refugees. British ships were to be 
protected on the high seas, and in fact wherever they went on 
their lawful occasions. 1 

Meanwhile three small British ships had been lying off St. 
Jean de Luz with cargoes which were meant to be run through 
the blockade. Each of these was commanded by a Captain Jones, 
and each captain was known by his cargo. But on 15 April one 
had given it up as a bad job : the Sarastone, commanded by Ham- 
and-Egg Jones, weighed anchor and sailed for Bordeaux. Corn- 
cob Jones remained where he was. But Potato Jones, commanding 
the Marie Llewellyn, after weighing anchor an hour later, and 
sailing for an hour in the same course as Ham-and-Eggs, turned 
westwards, and ploughed through rolling seas towards Spain. 
His journey was followed by the attention of Europe : or at least of 
all students of international affairs; and The Times congratulated 
1 House of Commons debate, 14 April 1936. 
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him that in these circumstances, he was neither Kipper Jones, nor 
Onion Jones, nor Pig Vbristle Jones : better than these, far, the 
cargo he did carry. 

So long as Potato Jones was on the high seas, he was entitled 
to protection by that adequate thing, the British Navy. But the 
British Navy cannot be responsible for floating mines, and in any 
case straight ahead of him, unknown to him, but known to the 
Brazen of the British Navy, was that old battleship which had 
done so much for Franco, the Espana. When the Brazen met 
the Marie Llewellyn, something strong vibrated through the air to 
Potato Jones : wicked words bawled through the megaphone or 
their equivalent in electricity, working in flash-light, sped for a 
time over the deep, and after that Potato Jones turned back : back 
to celebrity through the pressmen at St. Jean de Luz. He was still 
asleep when one of them came on board the next afternoon among 
a crew that felt that there could be sometimes an excess of war- 
ships on the seas. The captain sometimes slept without his 
trousers in a shirt : this time, he emerged from the bathroom in his 
trousers without a shirt. " What do you want? " he roared. " The 
Spanish coast? Why should I go to the Spanish coast? I can't go 
there, can I? I can't go against Admiralty's orders. Where the 
Navy won't go, I can't go either, can I? That's fair, isn't it? Yes 
or No?" 

While the pressman pondered this question, Potato's triumphant 
success in the use of the rhetorical question was shifted for the 
moment by his wrestle with his shirt: but in due time it veiled 
his manly bosom, and his tones grew calmer, his imagination 
more concrete. "You want to know where I went?" he asked. 
"I went to Bayonne to get water, and that's all there is to it. I've 
got to get fresh water somewhere, haven't I? So I says to myself 
we're going to Bayonne for water. I'll get into Bayonne by hook 
or by crook, bar or no bar. Last time I came out over that bar 
in rough weather, I felt the bottom would drop out of the ship 
the way she banged down on the water after leaping the swells." 
So said Potato Jones to the newspaper man, and not a word about 
the Brazen and the British Navy. 1 

However the following week, the Seven Seas Spray put to sea 
in spite of fierce warning signals from land, and on 20 April 
> The Times, 17 April 1937, p. 14, a. b. 
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arrived off the little fishing village of Bermeo. There she too was 
accosted by a warship, who warned her of dangers ahead. But 
she said she would sail on at her own risk, and the warship 
signalled "Good luck." No mines exploded under her; and the 
Espana, far out to sea, never saw her. She brought to hungry 
Bilbao, if not corn-cobs nor potatoes, yet honey and hams, and 
wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to give him a 
cheerful countenance, and bread that strengthens man's heart 
and many ships followed her, and there was less of the hollow 
miseries of starvation among the hundred thousand beleaguered 
in Bilbao. 1 

Then the British Government went a step further. Uncom- 
promisingly humanitarian, they announced that they were going 
to evacuate women, children and old men from the war zone. 
Franco offered them a suitable enclave : but there were many who 
had reason to prefer foreign soil to Spain : or if they themselves 
did not prefer it, the administration at Bilbao preferred it for them. 
On 30 April, under instructions from the Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Henry Chilton, the British Ambassador, who at Hendaye had 
kept in touch with the Marquis Merry del Val, addressed a 
letter to General Franco saying that since the object was the 
alleviation of suffering, since a strict impartiality was to be main- 
tained, the British Government was instructing His Majesty's 
ships to grant facilities and protection to any vessel leaving Bilbao 
with non-combatant refugees. He hoped that General Franco 
would not object. 

But General Franco, answering on the following day, did object. 
He duly appreciated the noble sentiments of humanity in the 
British, and their calm impartiality in the matter of evacuation : 
but he said that a zone of security in Spanish territory might be 
established, provided that the International Red Cross guaranteed 
that it would not be used for military purposes. He said that the 
evacuation of non-combatant civilians came from the Russian 
authority now ruling at Bilbao, "whose purpose is to sacrifice 
the public buildings and artistic treasures," adding that "the 
presence of the civil population is an obstacle to such acts." 

The British reply, dated the 5 May, was very firm : the evacua- 
tion was to continue : it was the intention of the British Govern- 
1 Steer, Tree ofGernika, p. 241. 
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ment to facilitate the protection of the vessels thus employed: 
and could the British Government propose to the Basque Govern- 
ment the zone of security guaranteed by the International Red 
Cross? 

" Yes," said General Franco in an immediate reply, "this offer 
is maintained in its fullest extent, provided the guarantee of the 
International Red Cross was maintained." But he also pointed 
out that the proposals emanating from the British Government, of 
using its fleet to coerce the breaking of a blockade, was against 
every precedent in the history of maritime blockade. 

"The Government of His Excellency the Generalissimo," 
continued the letter, "once more calls the attention of His 
Majesty's Government to the great harm done to the military 
operations by the protection afforded by the British Fleet to 
British ships entering our blockaded ports, by the want of respect 
for the six-mile limit of our territorial waters maintained through- 
out history, and the non-recognition of the blockade shown by the 
abuse of power in the succour given to vessels attempting to 
force it. ... 

"This state of things has caused the loss of the battleship 
Espana and produces in our territory a well-grounded sentiment 
of sorrow and estrangement from the British nation." 

General Franco concluded this appeal by contrasting the 
ordered state of the country under his own rule with the state 
of "Red Spain": there, the assaults on religion, family and 
property, the Anarchist and Communist associations which assault, 
loot and murder, often with the complicity of the Government, 
and the fact that foreigners are in command of the armies, could 
give no sort of guarantee to either society or international rela- 
tions. This letter concluded with the shrewd observation that : 
"Even those nations who still maintain diplomatic relations with 
Red Spain very rightly authorize their ambassadors to reside 
outside its territory." 

These contentions sounded reasonable. Nevertheless the 
attitude taken up by the British Government responded not 
only to humanitarian feelings ; but it could also claim the support 
of the authorities on international law. There was no blockade, 
in the legal sense of that word, upon the Basque coast : for no 
blockade had been declared, no contraband defined; and belli- 
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gerents have no right to capture neutral ships unless it is plain 
that there is carriage of contraband, breach of blockade, or 
un-neutral service. 1 There was therefore little analogy to the 
British blockade of Germany before, and after, the armistice of 
1918. But, if a neutral country, having refused to grant England 
belligerent rights, had afterwards forced the blockade of Germany, 
in the interests of humanitarianism, seeing that women, children, 
invalid or the aged were all suffering from this, England would 
have made a protest not less vigorous than that of Franco. He was 
able to point to a more recent precedent, however. When at the 
end of April, the International Red Cross had opened negotiations 
with Valencia to evacuate women and children who had taken 
refuge in a sanctuary of the Virgen de la Cabeza in the Sierra 
Morena and were suffering the effects of bombardment, the 
proposal of the Red Cross had been rejected by Valencia on the 
plea that the evacuation would prolong the resistance of the 
garrison. 

The Spanish (or were they Russian?) authorities on the Left 
side had shown another instance of their typical cynicism. Having 
refused the help of the Red Cross to lighten the sufferings of non- 
combatants, they immediately applied to the British Government 
to use its warships on the other side for the very purpose for which 
they had refused the Red Cross. And at the Virgen de la Cabeza, 
the garrison of eight hundred civil guards was starved out, and 
every one of them was massacred. But British trade was not 
involved, and Mr. Eden did not attempt to intervene. 



During the month of May, the armies of Mola slowly continued 
their advance from every direction towards the rings of cemented 
trenches, strengthened by barbed wire and machine-gun nests 
which the new science of defence had created to preserve the 
city which had never yet fallen to an invading force. The lessons 
of war, after Toledo and Madrid, seemed to have established 
the fact that forts had grown almost impregnable against assault ; 
and it was firmly believed that Bilbao, having occasioned costly 

1 Year Book of International Law, Professor H. A. Smith, "Some Prob- 
lems of the Spanish War," pp. 29, 30. 
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losses, would be able to defy the most furious attempts of the 
science of attack. The well-wooded hills of Vizcaya were all 
defended, and battle through such a country was exhausting and 
costly. It was hoped that few would be the survivors, who could 
attempt to smash the iron ring in the hills around Bilbao. 

Yet through the green and flowers of May, in those rich 
landscapes, the armies of Mola had gradually pressed on. On 
8 May, Franco captured the heights of Munguia from which the 
town of Bilbao could be clearly seen some twelve miles away. 
Bermeo, the fishing cove captured by Italians was many miles, 
to the rear. In the distance behind the highest peak of Solluve, 
which had been occupied an hour or two earlier, Nationalist 
aircraft could be seen dropping bombs or diving to machine-gun 
the retreating enemy. The smoke of a burning pine-forest gave 
a volcanic appearance to a lower crest, and nearer still men and 
mules were mere black specks against the skyline as they moved 
along a ridge 2,000 feet above the sea. 

Feeling that the Basques should now see their risks, Franco, on 
10 May, again appealed to them to surrender on the promise 
of immunities. 1 " Those who submit voluntarily have nothing 
to fear from Nationalist Spain," he said. " We offer you a just 
and generous peace : respect for the lives of those who submit 
willingly : liberty for combatants not responsible for crimes and 
excesses: submission to the law courts of those apparently 
responsible for excesses; and within a regime of social and 
political order, profit from the property of the new State. We 
offer you decentralization and respect for local peculiarities and 
traditions, effective and rapid social justice, respect for Catholic 
and traditional sentiment and that dynamic spirit which our 
youth is anxious to create in a Spain united, great and free, 
which will be the characteristic of the new State. There is still 
time to avert greater evils : lay down your arms before you are 
conquered by force and have to submit to the severe dictates of 
your conquerors." 

But the authorities at Bilbao, stiffened by Russian support, and 

apparently undismayed by the anarchist outbreak at Barcelona, 

decided to fight on to the end, and the advance slowly progressed 

throughout the month to the end of the third stage of the advance 

' The Times, 10 May 1937. 
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which brought the armies of Mola and Solchaga close to the iron 
ring. 

On 3 June a tragic accident arrested the operations. Mola, 
flying from Vitoria to Burgos through mist, struck a hill at 
Briviesca halfway between the two towns, and was burnt to death. 
The loss was as painful to the Navarrese as it was disturbing to 
the strategy. 

Don Emilia Mola Vidal had been born in 1891 of a good 
family : and was Director-General of Security under the Monarchy. 
He published four volumes of memoirs, which are a record of 
warnings consistently unheeded and action monotonously un- 
supported. He had to fight against strikers, against intellectuals, 
against dissatisfied soldiers like Queipo de Llano. He was given 
charge of the garrison at Pamplona, and from here he marshalled 
the garrisons of Navarre and Old Castile. He gave the rising of 
the Northern Carlists cohesion and point, and led his troops to 
the Guadarrama in the early days of the war. His strategy in 
Vizcaya had enhanced his military reputation: and his ardent 
royalism was a pledge for the future to the gallant Navarrese. 



XI 

The attack on the iron belt was not resumed until 10 June, when 
General Davila had taken over Mola's command. It was to be a 
classic exposition of the new military science, developed by the war. 

Modern devices prove terrifying, though they do not increase 
casualties but lessen them. At Bilbao there was little hand-to- 
hand fighting. Both sides were brave, but the Reds were nearly 
always driven out of their positions by intense bombing. The 
iron belt's concrete lining became a death trap when hit by high 
explosives. The iron ring consisted of a line at seven miles 
radius from Bilbao with three lines of trenches some six feet 
deep and concreted all united together by communicating 
trenches and sometimes six lines of barbed wire outside. The 
fighting was directed against Pica, Derio and Lemona. These were 
first subjected to a bombardment of massed artillery and squadrons 
of planes in constant relays, then a regiment of Navarrese and 
Castilians descended the slopes of Fruniz and Vizcargi and climbed 
the Col d'Artabacarra, the key to Pica. 
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Up to now the Basques had been headed by their President, 
Aguirre. His manners were perfect ; his intention good. He was a 
handsome, intelligent, moral man, with straight brows, fine 
features, quick eyes. But there was in his expression a hint of 
doubt, 1 and as a separatist, he could not be quite sure if it was 
right to have allied himself with the enemies of the Church, 
Now, in any case, the venture had failed and he must flee. 



XII 



The Basques were expelled from Malmasri bridge above Dos 
Caminos to the south of Bilbao on 17 June. The Nationalists 
also captured the heights of Pagasarri further east, and poured 
artillery fire down the slopes leading towards the town. There the 
white spurts of smoke from the shells joined to the dun smoke of 
burning pine-woods. 

The day before that, Archanda,t he hill dominating Bilbao 
from the north, had been won by an artillery barrage from Derio 
and machine-gunning from the air. The Basques were still 
entrenched at San Bernabe and the neighbouring ridge overlook- 
ing Sondica, the aerodrome. 2 

Meanwhile the Black Arrows were advancing by the main road 
up the Nervi6n through Las Arenas to Erandio. 

From Las Arenas to Lezama the roads bore streams of peasant 
families returning to their homes. Children and bedding were 
heaped on creaking bullock carts with calves trotting behind, and 
women carrying poultry in baskets. They had been disturbed 
only for a day or two. As they passed they would look at airships 
diving one after another to machine-gun every position on the 
hillside, and prepare for an advance of infantry. 

Bilbao fell to a concerted attack of the Nationalist forces, 
consisting of infantry, preceded by large numbers of tanks. 
Some swarmed down the heights from the south and east, occupy- 
ing the water-works of Larrasquito to the suburb of San Pedro 
de Deusto. Others coming from Durango met the second 
brigade at San Estdban and pushed down the slopes on the south- 

1 Steer, Tree ofGernika. 

8 For an account of the fighting in this sector, see G. L. Steer, op. cit., 
Chapter XXVI. 
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east to save the iron foundry at Baracaldo. There a young officer 
rushed forward, cutting a fuse which would have done extensive 
damage. 1 The sixth brigade came in from the north along the 
Nervi6n, through Desierto and Luchana. Three thousand women 
and children were in the cathedral at Santiago. Most resistance 
was offered at Portugalete and Baracaldo on the western bank of 
the Nervi6n. 2 

Within the beleaguered town Commandant Aguilar, an old man 
partially crippled, went from one Basque battalion to another 
begging them to surrender. Finally he could send a message to 
the Nationalist commander, Colonel Valino. Two thousand 
hostages were freed from prison and sent out, each with a spade 
to disguise them against anarchist suspicion. They marched up 
the San Domingo hill to the Nationalist lines. In Bilbao there 
were eight battalions of Basques and five battalions of "Red" 
extremists. 3 At two in the morning of 9 June these Reds marched 
out : at two in the afternoon Aguilar invited the Nationalists in. 
The tanks came first and found no opposition. The bridges 
were broken. A man Antonio Salvago swam the Nervi6n with a 
flag and set it up on the Town Hall. The infantry advanced from 
the other side at three. Arzuaga, chief of police in Bilbao, sent 
an officer with a white flag to Valino. The five battalions came 
on with their rifles. At the order "Put down your rifles", these 
were flung to the ground, clattering. At five in the afternoon, 
Arzuaga and Aguilar appeared on the balcony of the Town Hall 
and handed Bilbao over to Valino. 

Then the troops hurried on to Sestao and Portugalete. ^The 
people were dazed. The twenty thousand fleeing anarchists^now 
changed their tactics, starting guerilla warfare in the^woods/and 
moving by night. They attempted no more big trenches or fortifica- 
tions till they came to the water-works at Castro Urdiales. 4 

At Las Arenas the fifth column had showed themselves while 
the Nationalist troops were still three miles away, firing from the 
houses; 100 were captured, 250 killed, dynamited in their homes. 

On the evening of Saturday, 19 June, the army of Franco 
entered Bilbao ; the plan had reckoned for nine days, and on the 

1 Daily Telegraph, 3 July 1937. * Observer, 20 June 1937. 

8 Daily Telegraph, 21 June 1937. 

4 Steer, Tree ofGernika, pp. 135, 137. 
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ninth day all was accomplished. Flags and bunting made the 
town festal till the sky faded to show illuminated buildings and 
torch-light processions. 

Early in the morning the militia had raised the white flag on 
the telephone buildings. The surrendering militia had come to 
the barracks to throw down their rifles, and since there was no 
more to fear, the Nationalist troops had marched in, with some 
British journalists wearing the scarlet beret of the Carlists ; these 
were given such greeting by the women that they were em- 
barrassed, and some of the Castilians a little shocked. The 
bridges had been blown up at midnight, the explosion shattering 
every window along the embankment. The Nationalists came in 
in twos and threes. Some tanks and armoured cars rumbled in 
at six in the evening from Dos Caminos, and a battalion of 
requetds came over the hills from Derio. Then the bells rang 
out. Bilbao had come back to Spain. 

For four days there had been no water but the brackish Nervion. 
The light had been cut off. For six weeks the food had been so 
short that cats had been selling as a luxury. Now supplies poured 
in, and with them peace and order. It was Franco's aim imme- 
diately to reorganize the rich economic life of the town. Very 
little damage had been done, though all the bridges and culverts 
around had been blown up, some shafts in mines damaged. The 
mines were reopened at once, in spite of the fact that they were 
embarrassed by the lack of workmen. 

At first the reorganization was not easy : the peasants, victims 
of propaganda, fled at first before the food that was being brought 
in to sustain them, and the forces which guaranteed their safety ; 
but after a few weeks the mines were again working satisfactorily. 
Bilboans found however that they had lost certain immunities 
from taxation, and that their compromise with the Russians 
against their fellow Basques had cost them dear. The labour 
troubles continued acute for some time, with workmen gone. 
There was not one steel plant and hardly a factory operating by 
the end of August. 1 

It is generally conceded that the final phase of the advance in 
Vizcaya was the most brilliantly planned and executed operation 
of the civil war. The Basque system of fixed defences, which 
1 Financial Times, 23 August 1937. 
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appear almost impregnable everywhere except against over- 
whelmingly superior forces, was for all practical purposes put 
out of action; another result of the break through on a very narrow 
section of the front by an army, possibly inferior in number, but 
greatly superior in mobility, equipment and leadership. Aircraft 
and artillery gave the Basques no opportunity to repair the 
breach, and after the second day of the offensive the Nationalist 
operations round Bilbao were all air-directed within the fortifica- 
tions. The speed of the operations saved the villages from 
wreckage. Between Durango and Las Arenas, only Amorebieta 
and Munguia showed scars of battle. 1 



XIII 

The investment of Bilbao was considered by the Nationalists 
to be the decisive issue of the war : it promised success to their 
remaining campaigns on the northern coast. It gave them the 
second port of Spain, and control of a rich industrial area, with 
important British interests. It demonstrated the efficiency of their 
military machine: and it gave hopes that when the summer 
campaign was over, they could bring their released forces to 
bear on a big push elsewhere. 

The newspapers of Azana hardly mentioned it : but silently 
concentrated renewed attention on recruiting and training, and 
reserved the noise of their articles for grumbles at England, 
and the Non-intervention Committee. 



Daily Telegraph, 23 June 1937. 



CHAPTER XVII 

NON-INTERVENTION: SECOND PHASE 

"Speciosa verbis, re inaina aut subdola, quantoque maipri 
libertatis imagine tegebantur tanto eruptura ad infensius 
servitium." TACITUS, Annals, I, p. 81. 

IT would indeed have been difficult to say what number of 
foreigners had come by the spring, or were to come during 
the summer to either side in Spain before, on 16 February, 
the London Committee definitely decided to embarrass interven- 
tion. The agreement, which had been put into force on 6 March 
at midnight, was to prevent people either being recruited, or 
going as volunteers to Spain : it arranged that each representative 
should bring back to the Committee an account of how each 
government was giving effect to this decision and to set up on 
the frontiers and at the ports a committee of supervision. The 
question all through being a doubt of one another's sincerity, 
each had naturally hesitated to do anything which would not 
be as compromising for the other faction as for itself. The first 
difficulty, which weighed particularly with the Soviet pleni- 
potentiary, M. Maisky, had been a doubt what Portugal would 
do. But by the 22 February Portugal had signified her adherence. 
Arrangements were then made to supervise the French and 
Portuguese frontiers and to allot the zones of naval control. 

Great Britain was to supervise the northern coast from the 
Bidassoa to Cape Busto: the south coast, from the Portuguese 
frontier to Cape Gata : and finally the Balearic Islands. France 
took the north-west coast from Cape Busto to the Portuguese 
frontier, the coasts of Morocco and the islands of Majorca and 
Iviza. Germany was to watch the coast from Cape Gata to Cape 
Oropesa in the south-east. Italy was to take in her charge 
Minorca, and the coast from Cape Oropesa to the French frontier. 
Portugal had accepted this plan with a certain reserve. Her 
delegate said that she had accepted certain obligations in agree- 
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ment with the accord of non-intervention and had strictly 
observed them. But there was, he said, a certain "Red" menace 
to Portugal, and she had to be wary of repercussions from Spain. 
From the beginning Portugal had understood the dangers of 
indirect intervention, but an international agreement could not 
be of great avail unless it were made in good faith. Speaking as 
he did after M. Maisky, who had made particular innuendoes 
about the cryptic attitude of Portugal, her delegate did not need 
to go further in explaining the gist of this : and he made certain 
reserves about the plan of control. The meaning was that what- 
ever happened Portugal did not mean to have Russia interfering 
with her in any way whatsoever. The problem was solved by 
placing Englishmen, and Englishmen only, on the frontiers 
between Spain and Portugal. 

Russia then demanded a zone of naval control : so after that 
did Portugal. But they were both refused: and finally 150 
observers were stationed on the Pyrenees, 5 between Spain and 
Gibraltar, 550 were nominated for the coasts of Spain, and 
150 Englishmen supervised the frontier of Portugal. 

Once this was done, the Committee went a stage further. They 
went on to ask about withdrawing the volunteers that had already 
arrived from abroad. It was a moot question on which side they 
had first come : for the Russian influence went far back, and its 
relations with both the Masonic bodies and the Popular Front 
had been close; and these had been countered from before the 
outbreak of war by negotiations on the other side in Spain with 
agents of Germany and Italy. There was no evidence as to whether 
recruits from the French and Russian side, or from the Italian 
and German side had come first, or which at a given moment were 
in greater numbers. The general impression in Western Europe 
had always been that the forces from Germany and Italy had 
always far exceeded those coming from Communist organizations, 
or the Popular Front. But this had been vigorously denied even 
in France itself. As early as 21 December 1936, M. de Kerillis, 
writing in the Echo de Paris, had given the table as follows : 

10,000 to 15,000 Russians, mostly regulars. 

10,000 to 12,000 French volunteers. 

2,000 to 3,000 Belgians. 

2,000 to 3,000 Poles, Czechs or German Communists. 
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At the same time there were with Franco : 

5,000 Germans with special arms. 

2,000 Irish. 

2,000 others, including Italian airmen. 

In support of this is Dr. Borkenau's statement that the counter- 
attacks which had always brought Spanish prisoners to the 
Republican headquarters had never brought in a single German 
or Italian prisoner until the middle of March. 1 Salamanca for 
her part had never ceased to maintain that the preponderancy 
was on the other side. It brought evidence to bear from the 
number of prisoners captured, as well as from the material. It 
complained that not only had Russian ships brought material 
to ports, but also that Russia sent material under the flags of 
other countries, certain ships having obtained British registration 
for this purpose. The Italians claimed that they were in Spain 
for no other reason than the defence of their own essential 
interests: but the suspicion generally felt that they would fain 
disturb in their favour the balance of forces in the Mediterranean 
was strengthened by a speech made by Count Grandi on 23 March ; 
in this (not according to the Committee's official report, but 
according to undenied gossip) the Italian Ambassador had said 
that not an Italian volunteer should leave Spain before the final 
and complete victory of Franco. That in a moment of temper 
Count Grandi spoke in this way was true: his explosion of 
frankness throws light on the temper in which the Committee 
was arguing. A valuable article in The Times* states that 

1. It was the bombers supplied in July and August which 
enabled Franco to transport his troops from Morocco ; 

2. Chasers which arrived in August turned the scale at Badajoz 
and Talavera; 

3. the Italians gave the driving strength against Mdlaga. 

But on the other hand against these facts, one must recall 
others : for the article showed also that 

1. Russian material and the International Brigades saved 
Madrid; 

1 Borkenau, Spanish Cockpit, p. 264. 2 October 9, 1937. 
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2. Russia sent enormous forces in October after signing the 
Non-intervention Agreement. 

From 1 January until the middle of February, Italy poured 
40,000 men, fully equipped, into Spain. The article estimates the 
total figures of foreigners for Franco at 60,000: those for 
Valencia as above 20,000 but below 35,000. 



Of all the governments who were represented in the Locarno 
Room, only that of Britain was really neutral. And even the 
British Government had its own interests to safeguard. It had 
still to keep, if not the confidence, at least the toleration of the 
opinion of the Left, so that it should not be again embarrassed 
as it was by the Hoare-Laval agreement: secondly, it had to 
keep an eye on the Mediterranean so that neither its own 
strategic position in those sparkling waters, nor those of its 
friend France should be weakened by Italian encroachments. In 
this relation, there was increasing nervousness about the Balearic 
Islands, and especially about Minorca which had an excellent 
harbour at Port Mahon. But the Italians freely gave repeated 
assurances that they would not disturb the balance of the Mediter- 
ranean : so did the Germans : and though it was rumoured that 
both of these were occupying Morocco, the rumours proved to 
be entirely baseless. Morocco remained as it began, under French 
protection : and the Spanish zone of Morocco continued to be 
occupied and administered by Franco's Spaniards. Franco gave 
the most forcible repetition of his pledge that not one inch of 
Spanish territory should be bartered to anybody : a pledge that was 
the more cogent because Azana had offered Spanish Morocco in 
return for help from France, and in Catalonia an actual attach- 
ment to France had been mooted. 

When all these questions had been set aside, however, the 
absorbing fact remained that the decision in the Iberian peninsula 
was of the utmost importance to the politics of Europe. If a 
government under the influence of Blum and Stalin should 
conquer or even survive on the Mediterranean side of Spain, 
it would be a valuable centre for propaganda in France, and 
an important element in Western Europe both inside the Mediter- 
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ranean and in relation to France as a whole. On the other hand 
an authoritarian government, even more Catholic than that of 
Italy, and even more violently opposed to communism, could 
not but cause a certain preoccupation in Whitehall, because it 
would exercise an immense influence across the Mediterranean, 
it might resent the British being in possession of Gibraltar, and 
through the Balearic Isles it would mean a constant pressure on 
French strategy. The effect, therefore, would be great upon the 
internal politics of France : for if all the governments around her 
were incensed with her pro-Russian tendencies, she might have 
short shrift. 

London could never view with equanimity so strong a coercion 
being put upon France: but what weighed more throughout 
England was reaction against Mussolini, who had already humili- 
ated England once, who was in a relation of personal animosity 
to Eden, and who was a bugbear to certain British admirals. The 
interest of England in any such question as order, or religious 
freedom, or even trade in Spain, was still subordinated to a 
question as to whether or not Franco's victory would be an advan- 
tage to Mussolini. And while the Left in England were hostile 
to Franco, because Franco was the enemy of Russia and the 
Front Populaire, a much vaster and more moderate body of 
English opinion, were hostile to him because they saw that his 
friendship with Mussolini would demand an adjustment from 
themselves : or as many of them said, it would "menace Britain's 
position in the Mediterranean." Apart from this, there always 
comes a point in discussion where mere personal credit, and 
personal victory are involved. No one on the Non-intervention 
Committee cared to feel he had lost a move in the game which 
Germany and Italy played as consistent partners; and Britain 
took her stand as the bulldog of the Mediterranean. 

To this Franco's adherents, though they were a minority, made 
a vigorous answer. They pointed out that his was an ordered 
and religious Government fighting for its life, and fighting against 
Bolshevism in Western Europe, fighting for the Ten Command- 
ments in general and especially against murder, depredation and 
lasciviousness, and said it was the acme of immorality to dis- 
courage this merely to improve a strategic position. Nevertheless, 
as few Englishmen were earnest Christians, as many of them 
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were unable to distinguish between democracy and religion, and 
as many more had come to regard Mussolini as wholly Machia- 
vellian, the defenders of Franco could make few converts. 

As for Germany, Italy and Portugal, their adherence to 
authoritarian principles had been gradually transmuting itself 
into a hatred of Bolshevism. The fact was that in ideology these 
powers had very little behind them. They had each come into 
power to "stop the rot": they had come as forces of national 
unity and discipline, and picked up ideas as best they could. 
Largely socialistic, and at the same time authoritarian, they had 
certain affinities denied by themselves, however, in pained sur- 
prise, or even indignation with the system of Stalin : this was 
much more marked in Germany where the regime distrusted 
monarchy, social hierarchy and the Christian denominations. 
But even there, a certain economic freedom, a certain religious 
freedom, and a certain modified intellectualism still survived. It 
was a curious thing, and occasioned many cynical remarks, that 
Germany, even while persecuting the Christian denominations for 
their independence of the State, still proclaimed herself as passion- 
ately interested in defending the uncompromising Catholic faith 
of Spain. How far, asked many Germans, and still more non- 
Germans, was this sincere? How far was it a mere move to 
embarrass England and encircle France? But Portugal on 
the other hand, obviously, had her existence at stake: and in 
Italy there was such a strong feeling for the sufferings of the 
Spanish Church, that Mussolini would not have been justified in 
attempting to ignore it, even had he desired. If he desired to 
influence the Vatican, he must also be in sympathy with the 
Church. It appears, in fact, that at this point he became for the 
first time a real Catholic. What he preached so earnestly, he could 
apparently no longer refrain from practising. 

Such were the mentalities behind the work of the Non-inter- 
vention Committee. Each met in the Locarno Room to manoeuvre 
for position : none of the countries represented were for open war : 
but they all wanted their own way in Spain, while pretending 
that they were leaving Spain free to self-determination. Mr. Eden 
asserted that very strongly, though he had ignored the traditions 
of international law to prevent Franco from taking advantage 
of his navy. 
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She had ample reasons however for real disquiet over piracy. 
There had been an intolerable number of incidents with regard to 
the disturbance of ships passing on their lawful occasions ; there 
had been many complaints about the passage of men-of-war. 
Early in August 1936, the Deutschland called at Ceuta, and this 
was said to have given encouragement to the Nationalists : at the 
same time, a German cargo boat, the Sevilla, complained that 
it was deliberately fired upon by an Azana destroyer. On 
18 August, the Kamerun sailing for Cadiz was boarded and 
searched by the Azana cruiser Libertad. This was the subject of 
angry comment in Germany, as a breach of international law, 1 
because there had been no recognition of belligerence. Berlin 
made a strong protest to Madrid. 2 A number of warships sailed 
to German waters. In December, the German ship Pahs was 
seized and taken to Bilbao 3 on the allegation that she was carrying 
war material to the Franco forces ; subsequently at the demand 
of the German cruiser Konigsberg she was released. 4 

On 21 November, a submarine had entered the harbour at 
Cartagena, and torpedoed a warship in the service of Azana. It 
was argued at first that this attack could have come only from a 
foreign power : and it was not without relief that the guardians of 
international peace heard that one or more submarines had 
seceded from the Left side. Even a French ship proceeding to 
Melilla had been held up by an Azana warship in early September : 
and the same warship stopped a British ship, the Gebel Zerjon. 

It was not however until the Board of International Control had 
actually given the warships of the nations a definite work of 
supervision to do that the situation became acute. It was one 
thing to deal with a suspicion of contraband. It was quite another 
to attack a warship which had behind it the authority of an 
international mission. Yet, no sooner was the scheme of super- 
vision set up than very disquieting incidents occurred. At the 
beginning of April the German armoured ship Graf Spee, and on 

1 Berliner Tageblatt, 20 August 1936. 
1 Manchester Guardian, 27 August 1936. 
1 Le Temps, 28 December 1936. 
4 Frankfurter Zeitung, 30 December 1936. 
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1 1 May the cruiser Leipzig, were threatened by men-of-war of the 
Valencia authorities. British, German and Italian ships had 
been attacked while lying in the harbour at Palma in Majorca on 
26 May, and in this attack six Italian officers had been killed. 
Finally, all Europe was disturbed when the Germans complained 
that their "pocket" battleship, the Deutschland, while moored in 
the pretty little harbour of Iviza, in the Balearic Islands, on the 
hot evening of 29 May, was struck by four bombs dropped by two 
bombers from Valencia, which, flying against the sun, swooped 
and dropped their missiles on the undefended decks of the 
German man-of-war. Azana's side claimed that the warship had 
opened fire on them. This the Germans emphatically denied. 
That same day, the Minister of Defence at Valencia had said that 
he could not guarantee the safety of ships "if they station them- 
selves in anchorages and ports which are centres of notorious 
activities on the part of the rebels against whom the legitimate 
Government can in no way moderate their action." As a result of 
this bombing 23 Germans were killed, 19 seriously injured, 5 of them 
wounded mortally, and 63 others more or less seriously wounded. 
It was a Saturday evening and the hot sailors had been lying 
about the deck when the heavy engines of death fell among them. 

This horrible incident, following as it did upon injuries sustained 
by the Italian cruiser at Palma, awoke much sympathy in Italy. 
But in Germany always sensitive to honour it caused the 
violent reaction which might have been expected. The German 
Government decided that honour demanded an immediate reprisal. 
" Revenge," wrote Jeremy Taylor, "is the disease of honour." On 
the morning 1 June the Deutschland, acting under orders, sailed 
into the roadstead of Almeria, and trained her guns upon the 
town. Their bombardment lasted continuously for half an hour : 
it demolished a cupola of the cathedral, and tore a hole in its roof. 
It crashed the walls of another church, of the hospital, of the 
School of Fine Arts, and a consulate. It cut off the gas and 
electricity. It caused many casualties, it rendered 7,000 people 
homeless, and so terrified the inhabitants that many of them, 
packing their humble belongings in their mule carts, fled from the 
town. By night the fields and woods were full of tired and hungry 
families. 1 Many of them were ruined. 

1 The Times, 2 June 1937, p. 9; the Daily Telegraph, 15 June 1937. 
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So Germany satisfied her honour. So were the poor of Almerf a 
made to pay for the order given to aeroplanes at Valencia. So, 
intelligent men, in the hurtling enmity of their principles, inflicted 
suffering on lowly folk whose philosophy of life hardly trans- 
cended their simplest needs of the day. 



IV 



More German submarines were sent to the Mediterranean : but 
soon another incident occurred. The cruiser Leipzig was proceed- 
ing north of Oran on the morning of 15 June when three separate 
torpedoes were fired at her in the course of half an hour : another, 
she claimed, was fired at her twod ays later; Germany pub- 
lished a communiqu6 to say that she did not intend her ships to 
be used as targets by Spanish Bolshevik pirates till in the end 
they scored a hit. She demanded joint action from the Powers ; 
and Mr. Eden in the House of Commons, when met by suggestion 
of an inquiry from the slim Duchess of Atholl on his own side, 
and afterwards from the long white hair and flashing eyes of 
Mr. Lloyd George from across the gangway, was disposed to 
agree with these. The Germans had long been inclined to think 
that Mr. Eden had balanced his comely figure on the fence till 
the iron had entered into his soul ; they now felt strongly for a 
variety of reasons 1 that England was not sufficiently sympathetic ; 
they withdrew their Foreign Minister from an invitation he had 
accepted to visit London, and finally refused to carry on the work 
of supervision. Among other things, that saved them expense : 
but the withdrawal of supervision certainly did not help Franco. 
Supplies hurried in again through Marseilles, Port Bou and 
Puigcerd. Arrangements were made to supply the incoming 
foreigners with Spanish passports. Large numbers of aeroplanes 
descended at Barcelona. Munitions also were increased. And it 
was claimed that by October 60,000 more foreign troops had 
been brought in on Azana's side. 

1 See George Glasgow in Contemporary Review, August 1936. 
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At the beginning of September, an event had happened which 
caused Germans to shout at England : 

"Cry 'Havoc!' and let slip the dogs of war, 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial" 

Not only a British merchantman, but also a destroyer, H.M.S. 
Havock, had been attacked in the Western Mediterranean. This 
was the culmination of a month of piratical assaults on shipping. 

The British Corporal, and the Italian Mongiora and the French 
Djebel Amour had been attacked by planes off Algiers on 6 August : 
so also was the Greek Ktistakis on the 7th, the Spanish Campeador 
was sunk by a destroyer on 1 1 August near Tunis, the Danish 
Edith was sunk by planes south of Barcelona, the French Panama 
was attacked by a submarine off Tunis, the Spanish Conde de 
Abosolo was sunk off Pantellaria, the George W. Knight flying the 
flag of Panama was shelled near Tunis, and the Spanish Ciudad 
de Cadiz sunk off Gallipoli on 15 August. Accusations flew 
backwards and forwards, and, finally, at the initiation of France, 
a conference to cope with piracy met in the middle of September. 
The place of meeting, in deference to Italian susceptibilities, was 
not at Geneva, but at Nyon, a few miles along the shores of the 
deep blue lake. The Italians were to come to the conference, but, 
just before it opened, had received such insulting communications 
from Russia that they finally refused. However, they were kept 
in touch with the procedures from day to day, and when the 
concluding decisions were reached, showed themselves friendly. It 
had been suggested that England, France, and Italy should patrol 
the Mediterranean, Italy taking the Tyrrhenian Sea. It was 
perhaps a little as though a proposal to patrol the Atlantic had 
been instituted and Great Britain had been given for her activities 
the Irish Sea; Italy, though treated with the greatest courtesy 
possible, had lost a move in the diplomatic game : but there was 
no intention of humiliating her, and the arrangement was very 
soon adapted to include Italy in a way commensurate to her 
interests and dignity. The final agreement, including Italy, was 
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signed at Paris on 30 September. This did not mean the last of 
the naval incidents, but to all intents and purposes it meant the 
end of piracy. 

VI 

The Foreign Office remained resolute and successful in avoiding 
the danger of the war spreading out of Spain, charitable in 
asserting humanitarian principles, and consistent in doing all they 
could to alleviate suffering, waiting for opportunity to make 
adequate arrangements for supporting trade, but secretly hoping 
for a compromise that would enable them to have the old neutral, 
harmless Spain, of the nineteenth century and after, and trusting 
that their real neutrality would in the end leave less grudges than 
the presence of foreign troops on Spanish soil must leave, both 
to those they defeated and to those who had to accept the pis 
aller of their help. Besides all this, Britain's reserve of wealth, 
her opportunities of investment and finally the fact that she had 
in the balance of trade taken more from Spain in ore, and grapes, 
and oranges, and sherry, than she gave in cars, in coal or in 
machinery, and above all that shrewd honest independence in the 
character of individual Englishmen, Scots, or Irish, which had 
been shown to remarkable advantage in the case of Potato Jones 
of Wales these were powers which Franco and all his men 
acknowledged, understood and admired. And they had long 
been explained to Spain by the Duke of Alba. The greatest of 
the grands cTEspagne had come to England as Franco's unofficial 
representative. On the one side he put, with all the art of a 
brilliant conversationalist, with the native vitality of Spain and 
the expert training of the court of his aunt, the Empress Eugenie, 
the case for Franco in a series of anecdotes and pictures that won 
over the hearer without an argument. "Jimmy" long since to 
many distinguished sportsmen and ladies, and admired for his 
excellent memory, and his perfect taste in a wider circle, he had 
already done many a service to either country, before he now 
made England his debtor for explaining to his own people the 
thousand things that else they could hardly have understood of a 
country that was perhaps in some particulars not less confusing 
than his own. His own name was James Stuart. He prided 
himself on his descent from James II, to whom his fine features 
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bore an evanescent likeness : but his gifts and ease would have 
made him anywhere a master of events and men. Those that 
knew him felt a deeper interest in his devotion to the common 
cause that his country had with England when they remembered 
that his home of treasures in Madrid, the famous Palacio de Liria, 
had been burnt to the ground ; and that his brother, the Duke of 
Peiiaranda, who had brought over many a polo team to England, 
had been taken out and murdered, none knew where or how. 

The presence of the Duke of Alba in England, and Franco's 
courtesy to the agents accredited to him, though without definite 
diplomatic status, showed that the Foreign Office had no intention 
of allowing M. Delbos to dictate its policy or of being em- 
barrassed by Franco's victory. The agent accredited to Franco 
was Sir Robert Hodgson who, having held several consular posts, 
had finally been in charge of the Embassy at Moscow; his 
experience of communism had not made him love it. But it was 
suggested that his main interest in Spain would be to safeguard 
British business. 



CHAPTER XVHI 

THE SINEWS OF WAR 

"Even commerce and trade and manufacture, the gods of our 
economical politicians are themselves perhaps but creatures ; 
are themselves but effects, which as first causes we choose to 
worship. . . . Where trade and manufactures are wanting to 
a people, and the spirit of nobility and religion remains, senti- 
ment supplies, and not always ill supplies, their place; but if 
Commerce and the arts should be lost in an experiment to try 
how well a state may stand without these old fundamental 
principles, what sort of a thing must be a nation of gross, 
stupid, ferocious, and at the same time poor and sordid 
barbarians, destitute of religion, honour, or manly pride, 
possessing nothing at present and hoping for nothing here- 
after? 

"I wish you may not be going fast, and by the shortest cut, 
to that horrible and disgustful situation." 
EDMUND BURKE, The French Revolution, Payne's edition, p. 93. 

WAR affects business, and business affects war. A war 
may deeply involve an object of commercial gain : but 
no soldier can go on with fighting unless he has the 
sinews of war. The interactions of war and economics touch four 
main issues : 

1. Banks, involving currency and credit. 

2. Supplies of food. 

3. Munitions. 

4. Relations with foreign countries. 

And these may easily lead to a fifth conclusion, a change in the 
balance of trade. Let us examine them. 

When the war began, Indalecio Prieto regarded it as settled in 
his favour by the gold in the Bank of Spain. He held that though 
this might impoverish the country, it would win the war : and that 
nothing could organize against it, because of the paralysis of 
capital in a crisis. 1 

The words looked conclusive, and yet as time has gone on, they 

1 New York Times, 1 August 1936. 
272 
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have proved an illusion. It is Franco's economic position which 
is solid, and the gold reserves have not given adequate support. 
Azana has failed, and Franco has succeeded. Why? 

Azana failed because communism must mean destruction for 
the solid structure of traditional business. Credit, property and 
private enterprise are threatened by social issues, annihilated by 
communism. And without property, where is the spur of enter- 
prise, where the sense of responsibility? Not, for the most part, 
in Spain. 

Madrid began the war with imposing reserves of gold. She 
possessed a total of 2,258,569,908 pesetas in gold, which is equiva- 
lent to 90,000,000 in the currency of 1930, or 144,000,000 in 
sterling of the war years 1936 or 1937. Of this 393,183,100 was 
in minted gold pesetas, 2,577,871 in gold bars, and 1,862,808,957 
in foreign minted gold. Nearly 70 per cent of this was in minted 
English sovereigns. Of this 12,000,000 was already out of Spain 
at Mont de Marsan in Les Landes, deposited with the Bank of 
France. 

Yet much of it began the war in Madrid, and then it was 
decided to convey large sums out of Spain. In July and August 
important shipments were flown to Paris, and others later to 
Marseilles. 6,000,000 were transferred in October alone. Of 
this large sums were used for the purchase of munitions, and 
some was rapidly credited to the Mexican minister and other 
men in the political world, several of them French : some of it 
went to Brussels. Large amounts of gold remained for months in 
the arsenal at Cartagena, from where some of it found its way 
to Russia. It is even suggested that the rumours of a new find 
of gold in the Ural Mountains were invented to explain the increase 
of gold in Russia, when the real source of supply was the safes 
of Spain. Salamanca claims to prove that 20,000,000 of this 
was paid to Russia in return for arms, munitions and forces. 

In England the gold in a bank is not the property of the share- 
holders but of the Government, and the Government is justified 
in calling on it in times of national emergency. But in Spain the 
gold is the property of the bank, not of the Government, and 
these exportations, not having been agreed to by the bank, were 
simply robbery. It could possibly have been justified by a vote 
in the Cortes, but when the Cortes did meet (if one could call 

T 
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the attendance of some ninety out of 476 members a meeting 
in such circumstances) they did not attempt to ratify it. Expert 
legal opinion on the Government side admits that the gold had 
been illegally disposed of. So much was this felt that a senior 
official, writing from Valencia on 20 January 1937, denied that the 
gold had been moved at all. When the facts were published in 
The Times on 30 August, however, denial was invited, but none was 
attempted. Such irregular procedures do not calm the nerves of 
banking men. The matter was the more severe because it was done 
at the orders of Negrin, then Finance Minister and later Premier. 
There is no evidence of protest from Azana. And it is not surpris- 
ing that very early the chief cashier of the Bank of Spain had 
committed suicide. 

Negrin not only removed illegally the gold of the Bank of Spain. 
He gave orders for still wider robbery of the private banks. Early 
in the war, the bank managers were called together, and told that 
the keys of the vaults were to be kept at the Ministry of Finance 
which would open them once a week. The manager of the London 
and South America Bank refused to do this, and after consulta- 
tion with the Embassy arranged to leave his keys there. The 
banks were then ordered to remove all their securities to Valencia : 
but certain foreign banks were exempted from this ruling. Some 
creditors gave up their gold and valuables against credits from 
the Bank of Spain. They soon found that these had no validity. 
And that they might as well have let their property be stolen 
openly. 1 

For in the Spanish banks, the safes were simply rifled. The 
deposits were taken and divided among civil servants. The heir- 
looms, the jewels, the treasures of Mexico and Peru, handed down 
from generation to generation, all of which had been sent to the 
banks because of the insecurity in private houses after Azana 
had come into power, were snatched from the safes, and carried 
away in bags, and workmen picked up what they could. 

Any business whose owner was absent (and the assassins had 
made it rather difficult for owners not to be absent) was taken 
over by the employees ; any house under construction was taken 
over by the workmen ; any private house by the servants ; and in 
each case they were empowered to draw on the bank balance 
1 The Times, 31 August 1937, p. 11 f. and private information. 
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of the "absent" owner. If the bank did not pay, the cashier 
would be shot. The manager of the Cr6dit Lyonnais, who had 
three English children, made difficulties, was arrested and 
murdered. Few of the bank managers survived unless they fled. 1 

The banks themselves were soon placed under the control of 
the employees under a soviet system. These, in almost every 
case, ran the banks. They authorized operations, spied on the 
management and reported to the police. They also told the unions, 
which in many cases were, of course, simply anarchist committees, 
what securities customers had held, the balance of their current 
accounts, and the names of those who owned the safe-deposit 
boxes. This knowledge generally proved fatal to the owners. 
Capital and capitalists were exterminated together before a 
communistic system was organized to take the place of either. 

The result was inevitable : the business system of the country 
was disorganized: its credit abroad collapsed. Business men 
spoke with contempt of the "red peseta", which early in 1937 
had fallen to half the value of the diminished French franc, and 
so by the autumn was being sold for 300 to the pound. What 
happened to the banks happened to business in general, and also 
to food supplies. The result has been a gradual increase of 
poverty and want. This was especially marked in Madrid, where 
the chief supplies were cut off, but the hunger was to some extent 
mitigated by the control of prices. In Barcelona prices rose, and 
a good meal would cost as much as thirty pesetas. The result 
was that the businesslike Catalans had very little enthusiasm for 
the war, and refused to give much support to the Valencia Govern- 
ment. The struggle between the F.A.I. and the other parties in 
Barcelona made this difficulty more acute. If this were the price 
of separatism, many shrewd Catalans asked, would it not perhaps 
be worth while to speak a little more Spanish? But the minority 
in control gave them no option. 

On the Basque coast things were rather better organized. The 
hoarding of silver was forbidden, but it was impossible to raid 
every hiding hole. Notes were issued for sums as low as half a 
peseta ; for no one liked giving change in exchange for notes which 
might at any moment be worthless. But credit was controlled, 
and the bank system well organized : it was not until Bilbao was 
1 The Times, 31 August 1937, 12 a. 
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in danger that securities and valuables taken from the safes of 
banks were shipped out of the town for French ports : even then, 
the banks, many of which were still under the control of monar- 
chists, protested, as they had protested earlier, that the cash, the 
securities, and the safe deposits of the banks and their clients 
were being plundered. 1 The non-anarchist elements in Bilbao 
had made their unholy alliance, and paid a money price for it. 

As the gold supply broke down, the Azafia Government was 
compelled to resort to inflation, and this was an additional cause 
for the fall of the red peseta. 2 



For long it was everywhere declared that Franco's resources 
were a mystery. But the mystery is not insoluble. In the first 
place, Juan March and others had placed credits at his disposal. 
He began with no difficulties about immediate credit. But he 
rapidly proceeded to a thorough economic organization which 
became more solid as time proceeded and territory was gained. 
Far from rifling banks, or encouraging inflation, he established a 
rigidly controlled system of credit and exchange, modelled on 
that of Schacht. The notes current in his territory had to be 
brought and stamped as valid within fifteen days, and these in 
March 1937 were exchanged for new notes. He had, however, to 
face the same difficulties about hoarding and small change as 
those in Azana's territories : but the embarrassment was lightened 
by gifts and offerings in jewellery, in gold, and in kind. He 
thus obtained from enthusiasm, without disorganization, what the 
Azana Government had obtained through robbery. But the moral 
background was immensely different; generosity leads to confi- 
dence and security, as surely as theft and inflation lead to excite- 
ment and panic. Indalecio Prieto had believed that capitalist 
support for Franco would be unavailing because the capital 
could not be liquidated: Franco realized that where capitalist 
support is secure, there is no need for liquidation because business 
proceeds with confidence. 3 It is not gold, but industry and trade 
which count the most. 

1 Financial Times, 26 May 1937. 

* Cor Here della Sera, 8 August 1937. 

8 New York Times, 1 August 1936. 
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Having secured the regular functioning of small business, 
Franco had next to deal with big companies. With these, he 
employed a system of credits. If he needed copper from Rio 
Tinto or Tharsis, he made an equitable arrangement as to debt 
and credit; if he needed transport from the Santander-Mediter- 
ranean Railway, he authorized facilities for their overdraft. Again 
by equitable procedures, he enabled business to proceed favour- 
ably. These companies knowing that, however severe Franco's 
methods might be, they were preferable to the anarchist solution, 
would not have been difficult to persuade : but, in point of fact, 
he has assisted their business, and very soon their businesses 
were in good running order, with Franco having from them, on 
credits, what he needed. 

He was in little difficulty for munitions from the chief Spanish 
factories. He had also the naval construction yards, which are 
largely controlled by the English companies, Vickers Armstrong 
and John Brown 1 at El Ferrol and Matagorda: and he finally 
obtained also that of Bilbao. 2 

We shall see later how he completed his economic system by his 
arrangements with foreign countries. 

His banking system was seen to great advantage in his conquest 
of the Basque coast. A few days were given for all notes issued 
before the war began to be brought in and recognized. All war 
credits and issues were repudiated : and in a few days the money 
system was normal in spite of shortage of labour in the mines. 
Supplies of food were rushed to ease and reassure the hungering 
population. And at no period in the transfer of government was 
there any disorganization in either finance or trade in spite of the 
fact that the disappearance of bank ledgers made final adjustments 
impossible. 

in 

The mystery of his financial resources has been explained. It 
was first his acceptance and endorsement of the notes in circula- 
tion : these were estimated to amount to perhaps a half of the 
5,500,000,000 pesetas issued by the Bank of Spain. He did not 
need to strain after inflation because he paid his men a peseta 

1 New York Times, 19 September 1936. 

8 The only one in the hands of the Left is at Cartagena. 
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a day while Azana was paying his men ten pesetas a day. Secondly, 
it was his control and support of the banking system, and his 
guarantee of small properties. This was enforced by the abolition 
of workers' subversive organizations and in many cases the 
execution of their leaders, for this Franco considered essential 
to the conduct of the war. Thirdly, it was the credits placed at 
his disposal by some leading capitalists: and the subsequent 
support of many smaller offerings. Fourthly, it was the principle 
of order and continuity which he supported. Fifthly, it was 
the goodwill of the large companies in accepting his system of 
credits. Sixthly, as we shall see, it was the resources of his terri- 
tory, and the part that played in the balance of trade abroad. His 
banks are solid because they have been working on a basis, not 
of gold, but of commodities. This is only an extension of the 
British system, and may prove to be the solution of the financial 
troubles of the world, because it eliminates artificial barriers of 
exchange and brings business back to essential realities. It is a 
vindication of three great moral qualities ; honesty, generosity and 
enthusiasm ; and has enabled Franco to make the most of the 
rich territories over which he rules. The old Spain counted on 
her gold reserves to atone for her carelessness in mounting up an 
adverse trade balance. Franco's system is the far healthier one 
of encouraging production, and balancing his trade accordingly. 



IV 

The question of fruitfulness of territory is crucial. It tells almost 
as much in favour of Franco as the financial system. Azana 
has three great towns: Barcelona of over a million, Madrid of 
under a million and Valencia of a third of a million : and with 
these administrative centres, the rich industrial area of Catalonia 
and immense quantities of onions, sweet oranges, vegetables and 
olives in Murcia and Valencia: but wheat, meat and fish are 
scarce. They have had to cultivate the soya bean in this territory 
to keep going at all. Madrid has been a dead weight, incapaci- 
tated for administration and difficult to feed. Catalonia has been 
largely ruined by the lack of raw material and for lack of trade 
with Spain, her controlling customer: even the oranges and 
vegetables of Valencia have sometimes rotted on her hands : and 
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the oil was difficult to export. Franco was determined that nothing 
from Azaiia should be sold to England. 

Franco's territory is intrinsically rich. It has firstly the food 
supplies: the rolling wheatlands of Castile and Extremadura, 
quiet and vast as a cathedral except at harvest time, the pigs of 
Extremadura with the export of sausages and ham, the cheese 
of Santander, the great dairy lands of Galicia and the northern 
coast, the wines of Xeres, Cddiz and Mdlaga, the bitter oranges of 
Seville. But the industries were few, though shoes could be 
bought from Majorca before Santander was recovered; but 
razor-blades grew very scarce, and Franco himself set the example 
of using them only when he must. Skilled bankers and indus- 
trialists escaped from Catalonia and Bilbao to set up factories 
in Franco's territory. Especially important was a new hosiery 
factory at Saragossa. The consolation of 1937 was that the 
harvests were excellent. All through 1937, food was plentiful and 
cheap r 1 and one of Franco's most successful pieces of propaganda 
was to tell of good meals being bought in Avila for two or three 
pesetas which was tantalizing hearing for Madrid where, only 
two hours away by normal trains, a starving cat for a soup was 
considered a luxury. He was able also to replace starvation by 
plenty in Bilbao, Santander and Gijon. 

Besides his food supplies, Franco could strengthen his resources 
from rich mines. The Rio Tinto is the largest copper mine in the 
world for copper and pyrites, which is used for chemicals and 
explosives. Another important copper mine, closer to the 
Portuguese frontier, is the Tharsis mine; and as the war went 
on, Franco added to the iron mines at Melilla, the iron mines of 
Bilbao, and the coal mines of Asturias. He also captured the 
great lead mine of Penaroya near Pozoblanco. The only impor- 
tant mines not captured by November were the mercury mine at 
Almaden, and the coal mines of Utrillas. 



Franco's resources enabled him to make favourable arrange- 
ments for the immediate needs from abroad. Germany's com- 
mercial interest in Spain had always been active. A white Russian, 

1 The Times. 19 July 1937. Cf. Daily Telegraph, 24 December 1936. 
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named Dubukoff, arrived in Spain in 1934, and worked on behalf 
of the great German metal firms, Krupp, Rheinmetall, Siemens, 
and I.G. : it was believed he was trying to make Germany inde- 
pendent of London, which was competing with her in Sweden, 
and of Lorraine where changes had made things impossible for 
her. 1 Franco fell rapidly in with these arrangements. He quickly 
arranged with the Rif, the Rio Tinto and the Tharsis mines to 
control their output, and ships went away with copper pyrites and 
ore to Germany and brought back weapons. 2 A company was 
formed known as Hisma in Seville, in Germany as Rowak, which 
controlled this trade. But it was not done to the disadvantage of 
Britain : for the great English companies were allowed to continue 
their old exports both to Germany and to England. Franco con- 
trolled the currency credited to them, exchanging it at a fixed 
rate, but allowing them so much of it as they needed for the 
conduct of their business. He fixed his rate of exchange at forty- 
three to the pound, though allowing fifty-four for a tourist's 
peseta. This control has been so firmly maintained that it has 
proved almost impossible to get round it. Firm control of the 
exchange, learnt from Italy and Germany, has been an essential 
element of Franco's success. 

Having come to a harmonious agreement with the great 
mining concerns, he stimulated the sale of bitter oranges and 
sherry. The return of this wine to popularity in the British Empire 
has been providential to him. The sales have increased during 
the war from 786,000 to 1,020,000 in half a year. Likewise 
from August to February in the first year of the war, Franco owed 
an enormous debt to the breakfast tables of Britain's masses, as 
his wine trade gratified another British taste, not quite so universal. 
He sold 1,300,000 worth of bitter oranges for marmalade: this, 
however, was less than the amount in the equivalent period of 
the preceding year, which was 1,650,000. 

1 He then went on to Barcelona and interested himself in lignite in 
Aragon. He left for Italy in 1936. 

- Chicago Daily News, 22 December 1936. 
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VI 

Britain's export trade to Spain was normally some 5,000,000, 
though it sank to 2,190,625 in the first half of 1935 and was 
only 2,778,121 in the first half of 1936. In the first half of 1937 
it had sunk to 929,425^ 

While Germany declined, Russia's trade turnover rose 2,000 per 
cent., Spain becoming her fifth largest customer; it amounted 
in the first half of 1936 to 322,004 tons. 2 

Britain's coal exports to Spain have been maintained but her 
sale of vehicles 3 has dwindled away. These have evidently been 
taken from Italy 4 in Franco's Spain and from Russia in Azana's 
territories. The implication of these facts is obvious both in 
relation to foreign countries and to Spain itself. It is simply that 
Azana's Spain has been transferring her trade from England to 
Russia : much of the imports that came formerly into Franco's 
Spain from England have been transferred to Italy. In each case 
the reasons are political. 

We have seen how sherry arid marmalade have been essential 
to Franco: we must not forget the Canary Islands. For the 
first nine months of 1935 their balance of trade with Great 
Britain was 761,000 in their favour: in the equivalent period of 
1937 this favourable balance had increased to 1,573,000. Spam's 
trade balance with England remains in Spain's favour in 1937, 
to the extent of nearly seven and a half millions sterling, and 
this means almost entirely a direct addition to Franco's resources. 
Certain items of the figures are extremely instructive. Spain 
increases her import of tin plates by 800 per cent., but it is the 

1 In the first half of 1936: Germany imported from Spain R.M. 
79,590,000; Germany exported to Spain 51,734. 

In the first half of 1937: Germany imported from Spain 38,820; 
Germany exported to Spain 1 6,858 ; Iron ore was practically nil ; Pyrites 
increased from 353,588 to 441,586; Her exports declined from 30,757 
metric tons to 8,901 metric tons; Only pharmaceutical products remained 
more or less stable, declining from 3,507,000 to 3,100,000. 

E Russia's favourable balance rose from 1,682,000 roubles to 34,508,000. 
The lead that went from Spain to Russia rose from 100 tons to 13,377 
tons. Fruit and nuts rose from a value of 521 ,000 roubles to 7,273,000 roubles. 
In return Russia exported to Spain motor vehicles, petroleum, cotton, 
rubber, iron, coal, and anthracite. 

3 Financial News, 9 October 1937. 

4 Journal des Nations, 12 August 1937. 
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increase of her export in ores, oranges, wine and semi-tropical 
produce that have turned the scale in Franco's favour. 1 

Franco has been not only determined to control the balance of 
trade: but also to prevent profiteers exploiting either his own 
military needs or the resources of the Spanish people. 

Following an example set by Mussolini in 1925, Franco 
instituted on 23 August 1937 a National Wheat Service. This 
was done to assure the cultivators of their livelihood, and to 
raise their standards of living. "In the old days," he said, 
"capitalism had sacrificed the labourer who before the power of 
enterprise or the greed of the hoarder remained desperate and 
exhausted, or else the speculator forced on over-production. This 
might make fortunes for a few business men while endangering 
the crop by which the country lived, and threatening shortage 
for the great cities. Believing in the economics which inspire the 
new state, let us consider as the only complete solution of a 
problem we must solve, the absolute necessity of making a new 
policy to regulate the price of wheat and wheat products, as well 
as the means of acquisition and transport." 2 

1 Interesting figures are furnished by the Board of Trade's Circular 
No. 36, 27 January 1938: 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. VALUE IN POUNDS STERLING. 

Imports from Spain : 
Bananas (Canary Islands) 
Potatoes (Canary Islands) 
Tomatoes (Canary Islands) 
Iron ore and scrap . . 
Non-ferrous metals . . 
White wine 



1935 

132,952 

155,836 

1,533,360 
889,092 
237,830 

1,198,751 



1937 
191,848 
205,117 

1,843,314 
971,913 
465,177 

1,518,806 



The totals amount to 



Exports to Spain : 
Fresh fruit 
Coal .. 
Non-ferrous ore 
Pottery, glass, etc. 
Machinery 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes 
Oils, fats 

Motor-cars, aircraft 
Miscellaneous 



12,683,000 9,623,000 



1935 
95,258 
1,450,836 
204,220 
151,392 
462,116 
462,138 
113,039 
654,021 
585,514 



1937 

150,162 

973,076 

278 

18,753 

53,031 

272,635 

9,524 

33,359 

29,193 



The totals amount to .. .. 5,202,000 2,394,000 

The balance in each year remains some seven and a half millions in 
favour of Spain. 

A.B.C., 27, 28 August 1937. 
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The whole wheat product of the country was to be sold to this 
commission at the price fixed before the harvest, and it would 
then make its own arrangements with the mills. This policy of 
control was a vivid contrast to the dishonest profiteering over 
foodstuffs which occasioned such bitterness in Azana's Spain. 
Apart from his carefully planned internal economy and balance 
of trade, we must note that Franco has had very abundant 
supplies of petrol. The explanation of this is not documentary, 
but it is not improbable that a powerful American corporation 
has respected his economic arrangements so far as to allow him 
huge credits. 

The conclusions of this chapter then are of interest in illuminat- 
ing certain commercial results of political policy to countries 
outside Spain : of showing how an honest business system proves 
more valuable than gold: and that with this supporting the 
immense national resources both agricultural and mineral of the 
territory, Franco had under his command, after the capture of 
Asturias, a position which had become overwhelmingly strong 
both in the control of immediate resources, and for staying power 
in a long war. On the other side, disorganized business, gross 
irregularities, high prices and finally hunger were gradually 
producing a general craving for peace at Franco's price. If the 
grant of belligerent rights were to enable Franco to exercise 
control over the free import of military resources reaching eastern 
Spain from France or Russia, the economic factor, already strong, 
would weigh more decisively still. 



CHAPTER XIX 

SANTANDER AND ASTURIAS 

"Immediate in a flame 

But soon obscur'd with smoke, all Heaven appeared. 
From those deep-throated engines belched, whose roar 
Embowelled with outrageous noise the air 
And all her entrails tore, disgorging fbul 
Their devilish glut, chained thunderbolts, and hail 
Of iron globes." Paradise Lost, VI, pp. 584-90. 

IT was not until July that a great battle again came into the 
neighbourhood of Madrid. But on 6 July, as the Navarrese 
were pressing on towards Santander, it was imperative to 
provide a diversion, and the besieged gallantly and with great 
force attacked Brunete, near Navalcarnero on the south-west of 
Madrid. 

A modern battle sometimes begins in the old way with an 
artillery bombardment, but more often with a surprise attack 
from the air. Six by six, or twelve by twelve, the great bombers 
swoop down, leaving havoc in their wake, a seemingly unending 
havoc whose horror grows till you are blinded, speechless, 
deafened. Over the horizon loom the tanks, like large prehistoric 
beasts, preceded by a creeping barrage. Above you, high-speed 
scouts are spitting death from their synchronized machine-guns. 
This is the testing moment : if you can hold your ground, you 
may find that the tanks are not invulnerable, at any rate here 
in the furnace of a Spanish summer. 

Imagine yourself in a Russian fifteen-ton tank. You sit on a 
little leather saddle, huddled into a very cramped space, with 
machinery all about you, and a periscope close to your eyes. 
When you shut the turret and start the motor, the temperature 
may be already above blood-heat ; it will mount rapidly as you 
roar towards the firing-line. Sometimes a shot of molten lead 
splashes through the armour. The noise is hideous, the air foul 
with fumes: the temperature mounts : 120, 150, ISO. 1 

1 The Observer, 22 August 1937. 
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Only seasoned troops can face tanks advancing in echelon of 
ten, as at Brunete, firing both torch-shells and twin machine-guns. 
Yet a story is told of a small follower who, climbing into olive- 
trees, would watch the tank pass underneath, and throw a bottle 
of petrol followed by a dry bomb. The Russian caterpillar tracks 
are of rubber, heavily proofed. There would be an explosion, 
followed by a sheet of flame. 

Moors are experts at these bottle-and-bomb tactics ; they almost 
mutinied against anti-tank guns. 

Such a battle raged round Brunete for a fortnight, ending in 
the recapture of the position, and being finally as encouraging 
for Franco as the push for Guadalajara had been for the besieged. 
The weather had been as fiercely hot on those glistening rocky 
rolls of country as it had been fiercely cold and wet at Guadalajara. 
It rose sometimes to 120 degrees, and did not cool at night, as it 
begins to do when one ascends to the Escorial. But for the cistus, 
which poured forth from the hot sides of the hills a perfume like 
incense on living coals, all was a blaze of heat upon the rocky 
ground save where an ilex or olive gave a sparse, but not the less 
welcome, shadow. The water-courses had long since dried in the 
valleys, except for the trickle in the bed of the Guadarrama. And 
through the sweltering heat, the din and roar raged back and 
forwards over the stony ground. 

Several good roads lead out to Brunete from Madrid. One 
through Boadilla, the other from Carabanchel and Alcorc6n; 
but, cleverly prepared and ably carried out, the attack came 
suddenly down from Valdemorillo, and developed swiftly into 
a marked salient to three miles beyond Brunete, pushing almost 
to Navalcarnero. 1 It was not until this attack was contained by 
rushing up reinforcements that Franco was able to develop the 
brilliant strategy of his advance on Santander. 



Coming from Castile and the Sierra de Credos, the long even 
road 'he followed led over the rolling plains beside the Castile 
Canal from those rivers of Credos, the Alberche, the Adaja and 

1 There is a good description of this engagement in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung> 18 August 1936. 
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the Tormes, flowing eastwards, northwards, and westwards from 
the mountain's heart, and so on across the Duero and the Pisuerga 
till at last, running beside the canal again, the road led up to within 
sight of rocky peaks in the region whose name was Montana. For 
a year the mining district south of the Cordillera had been the 
fighting frontier of Castile. The soldiers of Spain had looked 
across it, waiting day after day for the order which would break the 
barrier and take them up the mountains from which they would 
refresh their eyes with the unchanging marvel of the sea. The 
day so long desired had come with the feast in which they cele- 
brated the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin to the glories of 
heaven, and saw her shining through the night of their impatience 
like the moon's splendour lambent upon the rugged hills. So 
day after day hearts of Navarre, as valiant as the doughty mountain 
muscles of Navarre, had gone forward towards Reinosa-Corconte 
and the summits, to vindicate by their hard exercise their leader's 
strategy. For it was dependent on the surprise of rapid move- 
ments, to give, as it had given in the advance on Seville, the effect 
of inexhaustible numbers. That is how the line of defence had 
been broken, although it was bastioned by mountain heights. 
Franco had himself appeared among them to scrutinize every 
detail with that flitting smile upon his face, which both pricked 
them forward, and rewarded effort, and gave now to the front in 
Montana the impulse to attack and conquer. 

For a few days more, the enemy might boast a front that 
looked towards England: and then, English sailors as they 
turned their glasses upon this coast would see that Spain's old 
flag was waving there once more, and see that another bound 
forward had been made towards the conclusion of victory. The 
red berets were appearing on the hillside, bright as scarlet zinnias 
in the gardens, and the eager eyes beneath them would shine 
with youth and zest. 

It was the day after the great festival that the liberating troops 
had entered Reinosa. The marks of fear and hunger on the thin 
faces and the unkempt forms changed to the excitement of 
acclamation. Some had fled in terror of the vengeance they had 
been told to expect, but the majority remained in their houses, 
doubting what was coming. They saw the flag of their childhood, 
they saw troops coming with food. They knew that they were 
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safe : and they came out to press the flags to their lips ; they took 
up their guitars to play the music of their festivals. 1 

It was a capture of high military importance, involving control 
of one of the principal factories of naval construction. Meanwhile 
the troops were pressing up the heights of Guarice. The defence 
had been demoralized. And the rushing troops were surprising 
them at every corner of the hills. Yet the swiftness of the advance 
was less important than the whole strategy of the movement. 



HI 

The rush on Santander proceeded with extraordinary rapidity. 
The capture of Reinosa was but one step in a wide enveloping move. 
While one column was advancing through Reinosa direct from 
Palencia, and climbing the spirals of the road to Barcena, the 
village at the head of the pass to Torrelavega, another column of 
Italians was advancing direct from Burgos through Corconte 
towards the Puerto del Escudo, or Pass of the Shield, on a parallel 
road some twenty miles to the east. The plan made was that these 
two columns having rushed their objectives should join on the 
Reinosa-Corconte road. By doing so, they planned to cut off ten 
thousand militia. The strategy was brilliantly successful: it 
worked out according to plan in the minutest detail. It crushed 
the whole resistance of the region. 

The two lines pressed on to the passes. Acting with the skill 
and energy of mountaineers, they dragged their guns into posi- 
tions on the heights ; thus they were victorious among the valleys 
and peaks of the Cordillera. By the rapidity of the advance 
they were able at once to threaten Las Arenas below Barcena, and 
Ontaneda below the Pass of the Shield. These two points were 
joined by a winding road some fifteen miles long, and enabled 
them finally to repeat the brilliant manoeuvre which had crushed 
resistance between Reinosa and Corconte. 

They might have proceeded even more rapidly but for the 
drenching rain, and the need of repairing roads and bridges as 
they advanced. Another obstacle they often found on the road 
was a tree felled across it by a ring of dynamite. The weather 
kept down the aviators who were waiting to reconnoitre through 

1 A.B.C. Seville, 16 August 1937. A.B.C. Seville, 17 August 1937. 
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the clouds to ascertain the dispositions of the enemy. Meanwhile 
they could hear through the radio the last desperate attempts of 
the anarchists to deceive the people with stories that fascism was 
ruined, and that the militia had made fearful carnage among the 
enemies of the people. The anarchists, as they withdrew, looted 
and destroyed all they could. 

Yet in three days the Nationalists had captured through their 
pocket strategy no less than 300 square miles of territory. On 
21 August the mountain-tops were covered with thick mist, but 
the advance proceeded, the guns dragged on over the hills, the 
Italians fighting their way beyond the Puerto del Escudo along 
the valley of the river Pas. Within a week of commencing their 
attack, the Nationalists could train their guns on Torrelavega. 

The defence was broken : should the militia commander with- 
draw his troops from their position at Castro Urdiales, he would 
immediately surrender his whole eastern line : but the capture of 
Torrelavega would cut off any hope of retreat towards Asturias. 
For a day or two more the advance was held. But on 23 August, 
Franco gave command that the whole line should advance along 
its seventy-mile front. Three roads led on towards the sheltered 
inlet of Santona from the west, where the main attack had been 
held for seven weeks. Three roads led on across the mountains 
from the south where the great blow had been struck. There on 
the one side it had become a rout, on the other a picnic in Alpine 
air. And meanwhile motorized troops were hurrying through 
the mountains to bring pressure also from the west. On 23 August, 
the defenders felt obliged to abandon the iron ring they had 
constructed from Valmaseda to Castro Urdiales, where they had 
set their feet on Bilbao's water supply. The Italians, known as 
"Black Flames" and "Black Arrows," had moved so swiftly that 
the same evening they were establishing contact with Muriedas, 
which was only ten miles from the suburbs of Santander. 

The last day of the advance the Italians and Navarrese had 
pressed hard upon the retreating enemy. They had cleared the 
roads of obstacles and rebuilt their culverts and bridges with 
amazing rapidity, so as to bivouac on the heights looking down 
on the peaceful scene of Santander's enclosed harbour. 1 
1 This account is founded on current files of A.B.C. 
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IV 

Santander was not a Basque city. It was the seaport of Castile : 
and as a Castilian town would almost certainly have declared for 
Franco but for the fact that the General commanding had finally 
gone over to Azana. Its deep enclosed harbour could shelter 
many ships : at night in the season above the smooth water and 
the many lights, the Magdalena Palace raised its illumined windows 
like the jewels of a tiara. The little place had the holiday air of 
those towns where well-dressed people refresh themselves in 
summer. It was a town of comfortable hotels and modern shops, 
of ample avenues and large modern houses, of broad straight 
asphalted streets. 

It was also a town of business. It made good shoes. Iron, 
lead, zinc, blende, calomina were found among the hills around : 
oysters on the shore. But its most flourishing industry it owed 
to the cow, and her milk, her cream, her butter and cheese. Such 
were the simple agrdments of Santander. 

Into this holiday town, nevertheless, had come first com- 
munism, which had been made particularly strident and hideous 
by the "sons of La Pasionaria" And after communism had 
come want and sordidness. At the last the supplies of water and 
light had been cut off. Each of the modern streets saw looting, 
pillaging and fury till the darkness of the night meant only 
anarchy and horror. Men fought for boats at the quay, and the 
Rifle Column fired on them as they fought. The anarchists had 
been forced down to the east of the canal. Isolated and without 
support, they had no choice but surrender. Meanwhile the 
Black Arrows pushing on from the east captured many prisoners 
and much material ; on the evening of the 25th, arriving at the 
gates of Santander, they promised it a respite from its torments. 
For at last the desperation of the extremists was overcome ; only 
the misery of want remained. 

On entering the town, the first need was to provide it with light, 
water, motor-power, and above all food. Dirty, dishevelled, 
emaciated, like tribes of unhappy gipsies, the people waited; 
the exiles going back into the town, slept in the doorways and 
on the quays. Red children and white were brought up side by 

u 
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side to be fed, and Franco's soldiers had the experience of receiving 
as acknowledgment for their offices the raising of the clenched fist : 
it had become to these poor children the only sign of courtesy 
they knew. 

Santander had not been freed forty-eight hours when the 
100,000 refugees that till then had sheltered in the streets were 
either in lorries or trains sent back to their respective homes. 
In forty-eight hours of Franco's rule, the heaps of filth had dis- 
appeared. Forty-eight hours and the poorest appeased their 
hunger, and 35,000 captives already received the same rations as 
the Carlists, the bakers started their ovens, a national newspaper 
issued its first number, vegetables and fruit reached the market, 
cattle appeared in the abattoir, the first freed battalion, re- 
equipped, marched towards Asturias crying " Viva Franco /", the 
posts and telegraphs again worked, and 10,000 abandoned 
children or orphans came and sat thrice a day at a plentiful meal 
served on little tables decorated with flowers. 

Of the 11,000 people murdered in the province, 3,000 were 
executed at the lighthouse at the Cabo Mayor which guides the 
sailor from the Bay of Biscay into the sheltered port. The Reds 
made their victim sing and dance; when tired of that, they 
attached a stone to his ankles and hurled him down 300 feet into 
the sea. Even after the city was captured, these figures swayed 
backwards and forwards in the water like some grotesque gigantic 
seaweed ; their feet held to the sand by the stones, they could be 
seen lit by the sun through the transparent water ; even death could 
bring to them no rest ; every rustling of the waves was repeating 
the whisper of the restless horror that the movement of their long 
dead bodies renewed in the unceasing movement of the waves. 1 



The long list of crimes of which these figures were the grim 
reminders had now to be investigated by the courts of re-estab- 
lished law. A British airman has investigated these records and 
told it to the House of Commons. 

Wing-Commander James said he was in Santander on 6 October 
and examined the files which showed that the prisoners held 
1 Marcel Duprey in Gnngoire, 10 September 1937. 
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for trial were 5,329. Of those held for trial 1,566 had been 
tried. 
Of these 1,566 

804 had been dismissed. 

156 were found guilty by court martial. 

392 were condemned to various terms of imprisonment. 

214 were condemned to death. 

42 had been executed. 

3 had been reprieved. 

Every decision of the court was referred to Salamanca. The 
pronouncement of Wing-Commander James was that the general 
system of administration and the attempt to provide rough justice 
were very good. 1 

While the courts were bringing back justice to Santander, the 
troops pressed westward to settle their reckoning with those 
malignant elements in Asturias which were responsible for the 
double destruction of Oviedo : for now, in that town so lately 
prosperous, hardly one stone remained upon another. Thirty 
thousand people were homeless, and shot and shell could now 
spread only destruction in the wreckage. 

Before we leave the story of the relief of Oviedo, however, we 
must remember what it was to endure in the succeeding months. 
It was to be above all towns in Spain a martyr to wanton aggres- 
sion. Even after the relief of the town, the anarchist Asturians 
regained strength, and having captured Mount Naranco, pro- 
ceeded once more to attack the town on 20 February. The 
attack continued ruthless both against the capital and Grado. 
Step by step the anarchists and militia with great superiority of 
numbers fought their way into the town. They wanted to revenge 
the fall of Mdlaga and Motril. The circle drew closer and closer 
around the garrison. On the sixth day of the fighting the arms 
factory was captured. After a week the militia had strongly 
entrenched themselves on the very outskirts of the town. Snow 
and sleet forced a truce in the succeeding week : but with a lull 
in the storm the assailants pressed on, only to find the resistance 
more formidable as they came into the actual streets of the town. 
The miners then threw sticks of dynamite at the barricades : they 
1 Hansard report of House of Commons, 8 November 1937. 
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were determined to take Oviedo at whatever cost, but the defenders 
still had strength for counter attack. After three weeks of fighting 
they had a parley, and then the battle was resumed only to be 
lulled again by rain and snow. The attack had spent itself, and 
the garrison held Oviedo all through the summer. On 25 
September the Nationalists, having made their plans complete, 
began to develop their great encircling for the final subjugation 
of Asturias. 



VI 



When the advancing troops came to the little river Sella, they 
found across a bridgeless river formidable defence works where 
cement had been brought to fill in fissures in solid rock. It was 
impossible to take this without portentous losses. Franco now, 
with summer over, must lead his campaign into an inhospitable 
region- the bleak, cold, damp provinces of the north-western 
coas t those iron-bound shores, those iron-pregnant hills, where 
once again, as many times in the past, a warfare was being carried 
on as stern and cruel as the climate. l 

Once again, after thorough exploration of the region, the 
offensive developed a series of flanking movements. Coming 
through the deep defiles of the Picos de Europa, they captured 
first Covadonga, and then Cangas de Onis. When they knew that 
Bilbao was pressed, the Asturian miners had sent eastwards strong 
detachments of reinforcements. All through the winter Aranda 
had been able to keep open a line over the Leitariegos pass into 
the Nationalist territory in the province of Leon, and with his 
assailants weakened still further by additional detachments going 
to Santander, he had taken possession of the subsidiary pass of 
Somiedo. 

After the fall of Santander, Franco had directed a new offensive 
from La Robla in Le6n towards the famous Puerto de Pajares, 
the main pass leading into Asturias over the Cantabrian Moun- 
tains. Each time he had advanced by a series of encircling 
movements through the hills. He had thus added important 
mining districts to his resources. But there still towered on his 
right flank the Picos de Europa, which were so high that if the 

1 R. Ford, The Present War in Spain, p. 80. 
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weather were sufficiently clear one could see from them across 
Le6n and Castile to the serrated line of Gredos. 

Franco's strategy now addressed itself to the capture of this 
wild area of peaks and gorges, searching for every path and 
every defile by which the troops could advance to surround the 
Asturian strongholds, whether at the passes or on the heights. 
By sheer exercise and mountaineering, the Navarrese, guided by 
able strategists and converging in every direction on their objec- 
tive, had passed among the peaks till, after a series of encircling 
movements, they had converted a stronghold into a trap. These 
mountains are so near the sea that they are constantly moistened 
by showers and mists, and much of the marching and fighting was 
through mud, sleet and snow. They had to proceed slowly, but 
at last by the first week of October they were hurrying down to 
the great shrine of Covadonga which commemorates a victory 
won over the Moors in the seventh century. As they caught sight 
of the shrine from the cross on the hill above, they saw cars 
crowded with militiamen, and it was evident that they were about 
to take flight. Fearing that. the militia would first destroy the 
shrine, the National troops charged down over the steep slippery 
slopes as the evening fell, to storm the village and secure their 
prize. Next morning they proceeded with their movement. Their 
roads converged on Cangas de Onis, one from Cabrales, one from 
Covadonga, one from the Ponton defile. 

When on the morning of 10 October the anarchists saw the 
red and yellow flag waving on the heights above them, they 
knew that their only safety was in flight. But as flight meant 
defeat, they wreaked a vengeance on the central town of this 
fine valley. They first sacked the town. Accusing forty-five 
citizens of being in sympathy with Franco, they shot them out of 
hand, and over two hundred more, among them eighty women, 
were led away as hostages. The rest of the population fled up 
into the hills. The town being empty, the houses weje first 
sprinkled with petrol and set on fire : the stone buildings blown 
up with dynamite. When the brigades of Navarre finally came 
down in the late afternoon to take the town, it was a heap of 
smouldering ruins, such as Eibar and Guernica had been before it. 1 

1 This account is based on that of Miles in Spain, 16 October, 
and 13 November 1937. 
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Madrid, as soon as it knew the facts, broadcast again, through 
the Phebus agency, 1 that the town had been burnt by endless 
bombing attacks from the attacking forces. This time, however, 
their report came through a day too late, and the ruse was exposed 
before it found credence. In any case, the great English newspapers 
were not to be so easily caught a second time. The forces at 
Ribadasella continued to make feints and demonstrations, but 
the third brigade was meanwhile pushing on towards Arriondas : 
but, at a certain point, it found an undefended road leading 
northwards up the coast at Colunga, twelve miles behind the 
defences at Ribadasella. There the anarchist forces found them- 
selves cut off with ,eighty square miles of territory behind them 
in the hands of their enemies : their position was desperate and 
they fled as best they could. 2 Meanwhile another column was 
advancing from Riano over the mountain road leading direct 
from Le6n to Oviedo, and indeed the whole region was being 
captured by a vast encircling movement. 3 

On the same day, the Fifth Column rose in Gij6n, and the city 
saw fighting from street to street. The troops of Davila were 
already marching westward through the autumn air and had 
captured the little town of Villaviciosa which is nineteen miles 
from Gij6n. From there they heard over the wireless from Gijon 
the vibrant cry "Viva Franco! Franco! Franco! Arriba Espana /" 
It meant that the enemy at Gij6n was in full flight. 4 The anarchists 
fled through the misty, autumn air, some by aeroplane, some by 
ship to France, others to the mines at Oviedo ; the Civil Guard 
took charge of Gij6n on the anniversary of Trafalgar. 

No resistance was now left except in the mines to the south ; and 
it was decided that the miners might be left to themselves, while 
Franco's army pressed down towards the east. But in a day even 
the miners had come to terms, and the whole resistance in the 
north had collapsed. Franco's arrival meant order, food and 
safety; and human common sense got the better of Russian 
propaganda. Miners in France and England had appealed to 
Franco for mercy to their brothers with their picks. They had 
no need to appeal. The policy of Franco had long been as it 

1 Daily Telegraph, 12 October 1936. The Times, 20 October 1937. 

8 The Times, 20 October 1937. 

4 The Manchester Guardian, 21 October 1937. 
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needs must be one of mercy. He needed these populations : 
they needed him; and so work was to be resumed while ships 
from Santander and lorries from inland brought into the 
famished towns bread, meat, sugar, coffee, biscuits, flour, 
matches, wines, liqueurs and vegetables. The poor famished 
people could have once more their daily bread. The old realities 
of life were back with them once more, and they were sweet. 

Hundreds of tons of dynamite, scores of thousands of rifles, 
several hundred guns, 40,000,000 rounds of ammunition, a 
hundred armoured cars besides tanks were captured and swelled 
the Nationalist resources. 1 Beside this there was a vast amount 
of miscellaneous stores. 

A civil administration was immediately set up and prisoners 
were brought before a special tribunal at Gij6n. In that town 
there had been scenes of desperate disorder. Refugees had tried 
to board three British steamers : but as they rushed towards the 
quays, the Civil Guard, who knew that at last they had come into 
their own, trained their rifles upon them. Many lost their lives 
in trying to climb up rope ladders over the ships' sides and fell 
back into the water, while the ships were still in motion. British 
ships, escorted by the Navy, nevertheless carried off large numbers 
to the French coast. Hardly had they arrived when the French 
Government gave orders that all Spanish refugees should be 
repatriated; they were then sent on to Catalonia, not without 
many protests from the Right. For though France had threatened 
to open her frontier, she still played to Britain, and to the world, 
the music of non-intervention. 

Within a few hours of the flight of the anarchist leader, 
Belarmino Tomds, thousands of militiamen began to surrender 
all over the province : and the anarchist forces which had so long 
besieged Oviedo finally marched towards its battered defences 
with a white flag. It is rare in war for the investing forces to 
surrender to a starving garrison. A fire at the Campsa petroleum 
depot, started by a bomb from an aeroplane, threw a glare at 
night over the city of Gij6n. In the morning great clouds of 
black smoke hung their dark canopy. Sheets and towels hung 
from the windows in token of surrender, but there was no joy 
as at Santander or Reinosa. The shops were empty, the people 
1 Manchester Guardian, 23 October 1937. 
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silent, and an air of defeat, mingled with fear, heavy as the smoky 
clouds above, hung over the feelings of the people. They did not 
cheer even at the sight of the generous stores of food which 
Franco's transport poured into the city. 1 

The conquest of Asturias meant the end of the long Rtissian 
adventure among the miners. There the one word now, as in all 
the liberated territory, was Spain. To Franco the gain was 
immense : his ships were liberated to concentrate on the Balearics 
and the eastern coast. The factories at Reinosa and Trubia 
promised him an increase of arms. The mines of Asturias helped 
his balance of trade. And he had now not only troops freed to the 
number of eighty or a hundred thousand, but also an immense 
increase of volunteers among the men whom violence had long 
kept silent. He had shortened his own front by 200 miles. He 
had concentrated his supplies. He had eliminated any possibility 
of demonstrations in his rear, and could now turn forward to 
deliver after due preparation a crushing blow by land and sea 
together when, after appropriate selection and due preparation, 
he had decided how he could best make use of the enormous 
strategic advantage provided by the salient of Teruel. But it 
was weeks before he could transport his troops so far. Traffic 
must be slow over the improvised bridges : and for weeks after 
there was congestion of all traffic at all the damaged points of com- 
munication. Time went by, achieving nothing but recriminations 
between opposing factions, and before Franco had struck his 
crushing blow, bitter experience at Teruel was to tell him that 
he had no longer the monopoly of the initiative. 

In the conduct of the war, however, the victory was not less 
pregnant of consequence than in international politics. With this 
wide stretch of coast, and the mineral resources behind it, finally 
in Franco's hands, there could no longer be any question of what 
a Nationalist Spain meant to the frontiers of France. From that 
time on, doubt was there none that on three frontiers France 
now had three forces hostile to communism which she must 
needs consider. They made the cord which bound Paris to 
Prague and Moscow as a fuse to dynamite. 

1 "Life in Oviedo," The Times, 6 September 1937. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE SECOND WINTER 

"Peace is nigh 

Where wisdom's voice hath found a listening heart.*' 

COLERIDGE. 

THE victory was published to the world by congratulations 
from Franco to Mussolini on the fine part played by 
the Italian troops, and by plain acknowledgment from 
Mussolini himself of his readiness to help Franco to win the war. 
"I am gratified to be able to testify to your Excellency," wrote 
Franco, "my pride at having these troops under my command, 
and my sincere admiration of their fearlessness and capacity in 
making such a rapid victory." 

"I am particularly proud," replied Mussolini, "that Italian 
legionaries have during ten days of hard fighting contributed 
mightily to the splendid victory of Santander, and that their 
contribution receives coveted recognition in your telegram. This 
brotherhood in arms, already close, guarantees the final victory 
which will liberate Spain in the Mediterranean from any menace 
to our common civilization." 1 

From that time forward Mussolini made no secret of his support 
of Franco, claiming for it the sympathy of all who believed in 
Christian civilization. At the same time, he made no compromise 
with the current assertions that he had ever had an army of 
100,000 or even 80,000 men in Spain. The number on which he 
insisted was 40,000. Such a number, he claimed, was no greater 
than that of the foreigners on the other side. 

Speaking to conciliate Labour in the House of Commons 
on 1 November, Mr. Eden had made a peculiar pronouncement : 
he said that non-intervention sought to create a new form of 
neutrality. "Say, if you will, that it has succeeded or failed, 
but the result of that new form of neutrality has been that belli- 

1 The Times, 28 August 1937. 
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gerent rights have not been granted and the result has been 
to deprive the power that is stronger at sea surely this country 
of all others should understand the importance of that of 
the use of its superiority. At the moment the insurgents are 
paying a very heavy price at sea for the assistance they may be 
receiving from foreign nations on land." 

If this implied anything, it meant that London had penalized 
Franco by suspending international law, because he had accepted 
auxiliaries from outside Spain. It did not mention any possibility 
of a penalty for Azana's acceptance of foreign auxiliaries. And 
yet on that same evening Mr. Eden had said that he could not 
assure the House that during those summer months more material 
had been reaching the insurgent forces than had been reaching 
Government forces. 1 There was in fact strong reason to believe 
that as in the summer of 1936, so in the summer of 1937, ships from 
Russia and traffic from France had conveyed enormous amounts 
to Azana. The French passport office had shown in 1936 12,000 
direct entries, 3,000 more were presumed to have slipped over 
the frontier, and 5,000 had come in by sea. 2 Figures for 1937 
were not easy to cite: but Franco's agents claimed that the 
forces passing in through the eastern end of the French frontier 
were not less than 3,000 a week. The number of 15,000 a month 
was mentioned by responsible London business men having large 
interests in Spain. And Franco naturally insisted that he did not 
wish any of his foreign auxiliaries to sail until he had an inter- 
national guarantee that auxiliaries to Azana were also being 
withdrawn. The statement of Eden was the more interesting 
because he knew that France had never admitted opening her 
frontier. It was plain that there was a certain confusion in his 
mind: and among the mixed aims of conciliating the Left in 
Europe, maintaining peace, and interrupting the course of law, 
there could not but be confusion. The figures, however, were 
now less important because hundreds of thousands of Spaniards 
had been enrolled, and trained, on either side. 

1 The Times, 2 November, p. 10 c. 

Henry Blyth, Spain over Europe, p. 30. 
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The fact was that by the autumn of 1937 the international 
complication was impinging less on Europe; and the conflict 
of ideologies had lessened. Franco's political reforms went so 
far towards socialism : Azana's had receded so far from anarchy 
and communism towards bureaucracy: business men on either 
side, though curbed, had so much resumed their normal part, 
that, but for the Church question, there might have seemed little 
real conflict of ideas left in Spain. Many felt that the country 
was being martyred to rival factions of revolutionaries and anti- 
revolutionaries, who rose on the sorry eminence of their brothers' 
dead and maimed bodies. It is one of the venomous effects of 
war that, though it recognizes the strong virtues of courage and 
unselfishness, it habitually gives prizes to the wrong sort of man, 
and that it twists the resources of a country, from creation to 
destruction. The Spanish war had shown this by visiting death 
and ruin even more upon the civilian than upon the combatant. 
Though the number of casualties in battle was not overwhelming, 
the number of judicial murders, and of massacres in cold blood, 
had swelled at the beginning of the war to larger numbers than the 
whole of the engaging forces. Azafia had exacted from Franco's 
civilians a makeweight for the losses inflicted on the militia by 
their rashness in pitting their inexperience against the sage 
leadership, the scientific experience, and the mechanized efficiency 
of Franco's small army. But apart from the high price of battle 
and sudden death, the civilian population had also to consider 
the ruin of their business, the losses of their homes, the actual 
shortage of their food, and, with the hunger, the demoralization 
of their children. Their proud Spanish ideals and their daily 
habits and tastes were all being sacrificed to a cause in which 
Spain had suffered havoc and dishonour. 

War in itself is a disaster and is accompanied by calamity and 
baseness, even though courage, endurance and self-sacrifice 
illumine a training in discipline never wasted on a Spaniard. 

It was natural that many, whose own hearts felt Spain's wounds, 
should propose a settlement during the autumn as Madariaga 
had earlier proposed. The proposal initiated by Madariaga 
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had received support in a powerful article in the October number 
of L Esprit International, and in a long letter to The Times by Senor 
Castillejo. Briefly, the proposal was that London should now 
use her influence to stop the war, and propose a Peninsular 
Federation more or less divided by the battle line. They felt that 
was what most Spaniards wanted. The people who did not want 
it, they said, were the political and military leaders, supported by 
small but powerful bodies of enthusiasts traditionalists and 
fascists on the one side: anti-Catholics, communists, anarchists 
and liberals on the other. But this proposal was not based closely 
enough on the facts that Franco, who began with Spanish Morocco, 
had conquered in sixteen months practically all the Spanish 
possessions and two-thirds of the mainland, that in these terri- 
tories there was very little war weariness or disorder, that the 
slaughter of vanquished partisans, as far as it ever existed, was 
very small, that there was complete religious liberty, and that 
the political programme was advanced socialistic reform. 

On the other side of the battle line the great masses of the people 
were weary of war: they had lost money: they were not pros- 
perous: in the great towns there was actual want: they were 
denied the consolations of religion: and they would willingly 
have stopped the war if allowed to vote for a peace that meant 
Franco's programme, and the terms he had offered to Bilbao in 
May. But in the democracy of Azana, the idea of a vote was not 
even considered. The people were ruthlessly subjected to their 
political and military leaders, and to enthusiasts for anarchy and 
communism inspired from outside Spain, and paying their fighting 
men at the rate of ten pesetas a day. At this enormous premium, 
the soldiers found it worth their while to continue the war. 
Franco's men were paid one peseta a day though it was a better 
peseta. 

m 

If then the war must drag on, the great question was whether 
Franco had enough reserve of power to break through the long 
frontier which stretched from the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean, 
nearly a thousand miles the distance, that is, from London to 
Rome. Beginning in a narrow mountain valley to the east of 
Jaca, it came down among the Pyrenean water-courses to the 
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fortress of Huesca, and so on through the bare chill foothills of 
Aragon to the Ebro, some miles east of the wide streets and 
sumptuous shrines of Saragossa. From here it swept past many 
sharp angles, in and out, till it climbed the wild gorges of the 
Universal mountains to embrace the hill town of Teruel. From 
here it ran in bold sweeps westward on the lower slopes of the 
hills between Aragon and New Castile till it reached the range of 
the Guadarrama at Somosierra. From there a sweep of fifty 
miles told of the struggle for Madrid. At Somosierra and 
Navafria the Nationalists were well across the pass : but they were 
below the hills at El Reventon and Navacerrada in the wooded 
valleys which descend from the Puerto de Le6n to La Granja 
and Segovia. The forces of Azana held the rounded heights for 
ten or twelve miles southward, and could walk up and down 
through the woods to the stately Escorial. That they held because 
of the Nationalists' regard for it : for no risk of bombardment had 
come near it. But Franco's men came round the rough hills 
with the railway line from Avila to Robledo de Chavela and 
then down to Brunete, and the stony rolling plain which sinks, 
sometimes in deep pockets or ravines, from Brunete to Madrid. 
The line came down through the Casa de Campo to cross the 
Manzanares and climb up through the Moncloa where Franco's 
men came with their first advance. Every mile or so was a 
pricking salient, swept with bullets and shells. The battle line 
curved round Getafe to the Cerro de los Angeles, and sank to 
cross the Jarama. It rolled down over the rough plain to within 
sight of the strawberry beds of Aranjuez and Castillejo, crossed 
the Tagus in its broad reaches and followed it round the gorge 
which fortifies Toledo: and then sweeping past the fine castles 
of La Sista and Malpica it followed the curves of the Tagus to 
Talavera. It took in the Monastery of Guadalupe saved by the 
dash of Castej6n and marched with the hills bordering Castile 
into the valley of the Guadiana, thirty miles east of Mrida. This 
was the broad salient which pierced as far westward from Madrid 
as Teruel does to the east. 

The line then turned down to the south-east once more to cross 
the mineral region of the Sierra Morena and sink into the broad 
levels on either side of the Guadalquivir : another Azana salient 
turned eastward, but Baena and AJcald la Real were safe, like 
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Granada and the Alhambra, in the hands of Franco. Once again 
the battle line rose towards the heights " where wild Nevada ever 
gleams with snow," and so down over wide horizons and Alpine 
scenes to the green and purple of the Mediterranean at Albufiol 
between Motril and Almeria. 

The most interesting feature in these indented stretches was the 
broad salient of Teruel, coming as it did to within seventy miles 
of the sea. Had Franco by a sweeping attack in that direction 
driven the enemy out of their entrenched positions and combined 
with an offensive from Majorca and Iviza against Castell6n de 
la Plana, he might have driven a complete wedge between the 
Government centre at Barcelona and the doubtful territories 
beyond Catalonia. But the difficulties were great. Franco would 
have had to contend with a formidable air force: he would 
have had to face the possibility of endless reinforcements coming 
to check every advance: in those mountainous districts, any 
weather but sunshine can be insufferable for fighting: and, in 
short, he would have to face in a winter the obstacles that over- 
came the Italians at Guadalajara, and which enabled Franco 
himself to stem the onslaught on Brunete in July. 

At the base of the Teruel salient was the railway line leading 
from Saragossa down the strip of cultivation in the valley of the 
Ebro on one side, and on the other up through Sigiienza towards 
Guadalajara. If Franco attacked on either side in force, he could 
rapidly move to the other before an equivalent force could be 
transported round the long stony mountain roads below the 
salient. To a skilful organizer such advantages offered enormous 
possibilities. But before he had made any use of them, the now 
well-trained army of the enemy had caught him napping, and 
wrested the point of the salient from his hands. 



IV 

In spite of losing the fortress of Belchite, the forces of Franco 
had long abandoned the idea of a powerful, let alone a success- 
ful, attack coming from the army of Azaiia. And yet those 
forces of the east had been gradually increasing in efficiency. 
Miaja had shown that they were not devoid of leadership : and 
now others were secretly preparing a skilful attack, and were to 
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obtain on the icy elevations in and around Teruel a striking, 
though fugitive, success. 

When the battle began, the Nationalist defences stretched from 
the pass leading to the coast, the Puert de Escand6n, to the 
village of Celadas, rock hewn among stony heights, five miles to 
the north of Teruel ; and on the south, they ran across the hills 
to Villastur on the Cuenca road, and so to the village of Campillo, 
with the Tooth of Teruel behind, a rough blunt height dominating 
the grim little town. From Campillo the line ran down to the 
river Guadalaviar at San Bias. 

The weather was bitter, the snow thick, and Franco's attention, 
in spite of warning messages from Key, his commander at Teruel, 
was concentrated on Guadalajara where he intended to try again 
to cut off the supplies of Madrid. But at this point the republican 
command felt it necessary to create a diversion, and attacking 
the salient from either side pinch it out, and so win back the 
Belchite-Cuenca road which, as we saw, gave Franco his strongest 
strategic advantage. Whole divisions were concentrated quietly 
in the snowy valleys at Villalba and Tortajada, and on the dawn 
of 15 December, after artillery preparation so short that the 
reply had hardly begun, the militia dashed down in devastating 
numbers on Franco's men, who rushed out from their blankets 
and fires into the bitter air to bleed and die, striving in vain to 
repel the attack on Concud on a line between the railway and 
the Saragossa road. Snow began to fall at nine o'clock and the 
storm was to last intermittently for three days, while the Azana 
militia poured on through it, and guns flashed through the white 
flakes: for on these occasions of the stubborn combat, the 
elements were as cruel as the men. Before the quick wintry dark- 
ness fell, Concud and San Bias, with their garrison of ninety-three, 
had surrendered to the forces surrounding them. The next evening 
the militia, several divisions of which had been collecting in the 
south, struck with equal suddenness at and around Campillo. 
So swift and so brilliantly executed were these two movements, 
so devastating were the numbers of the attacking force, that 
by the evening of the 17th the two wings had established contact 
near San Bias; Teruel was completely isolated. The Tooth of 
Teruel was in the hands of the enemy, who were able to play 
their guns from it upon the garrison. The defence line had been 
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weak. Half a dozen villages had been fortified, and between them 
fifty outposts. Only a little pressure needed to be brought upon 
the shivering men for them to collapse. Yet for six days the heroic 
little garrison of Villaespesa held up the enemy's advance. When 
it fell, the way was completely open to the grim walled city of Teruel 
itself. At this point, therefore, they concentrated their attack upon 
the city, converging upon it from every quarter, and bearing 
down all resistance by the weight and fury of their onslaught. 
Their numbers were overpowering. At last on 23 December they 
obtained a footing in the actual streets, and citizens who had been 
living in their cellars for a week came out, starving, thirsty, 
shivering, to beg for water. They were given soup and bread as 
they made their way out to the enemy camp. Four thousand 
wounded were captured, and the total losses on Franco's side 
were already estimated at 14,000. And with those casualties, what 
a tale of severed limbs hanging by throbbing arteries to living 
bodies, of entrails palpitating and writhing amongst torn rags 
in the snow, of convulsions, twistings, moans and shrieks : of 
man's involuntary reactions against torture, fear and sudden 
death ! 

Around the Plaza de San Juan, however, were a number of 
solid stone buildings, the seminary, the convent of Santa Clara, 
the Civil Government, the Casino and the Bank of Spain. 
There the garrison was expected to maintain the obstinate 
resistance of which Oviedo and the Alcazar had set the example, 
while Moscard6 and Aranda led up relieving troops along the 
Guadalaviar from Calatayud, or through the uproar of the storm 
which swept the bleak plateau of Albarracin. 

To these buildings the defenders retired to find heavy guns 
playing upon them from the heights around, rifle fire harrying 
them from close at hand, and from below the ground came a 
menace not less insistent, the tap, tap, tap, of the mine-layers, 
like a hammer regularly hammering in the nails of a coffin of 
a man who knew all but could make no sign. Not for nothing 
had the French carried through their territory to Barcelona the 
obstinate miners who had led the Asturian revolt with Belarmino 
Tomds. Again these were laying their dynamite. But even that 
was not the worst : for the most ruthless and disintegrating attack 
came to the men from thirst. Their water supply had been cut 
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off. Heroic as their efforts had been, it began to look as though 
they were doomed. 

But even as their strength waned, and the tap beneath them 
told them of the coming explosion, a heavier sound thundered 
on their ears, that sound which fourteen months before had 
brought a desperate hope to the Fifth Column in Madrid. Aranda 
and Varela, leading Galicians, Moors and Legionaries, all 
indomitable fighters, muffled up as men exploring polar regions, 
had advanced, in spite of the thick snow stifling their advance, 
till they could bring their guns to bear on the besiegers. So 
imperious had been their advance that they outran their supplies: 
so icy was the weather that the wounded fell to freeze to death. 
Nevertheless the advance continued through the Christmas 
festival, and they in their turn struck at Campillo a few hours 
before the dynamite of Belarmino Tomds had, on 30 December, 
reduced the Casino of Teruel to a heap of dust and rubble. The 
temperature was still twenty degrees below zero : it was a labour 
to move, but nevertheless the Nationalist attack struck hard at 
either flank, on the extreme left and extreme right. After an 
intense bombardment, the troops were flung forward through the 
snow. They isolated Celadas : they captured Rinc6n del Molinero. 
All the villages west of Teruel were in their hands. They captured 
hundreds of prisoners. On 31 December they pressed on through 
the blizzard to recapture the Tooth of Teruel. They rushed on, 
and in spite of valiant resistance fought their way down into the 
streets, and at last joined hands with the menaced garrison. 

But the forces of nature, no less than numbers, were still 
against them. Winter now brought to bear her ugliest powers ; 
from every quarter of the earth and skies, the uproar of the 
whirling blast tormented them. At no time were the days so 
meagre with light. The avenging force were frozen in their tracks, 
paralysed by swift returning darkness, dependent on snow alone 
for their fight with thirst. But for the snow, that cruellest foe would 
now lay low the weary garrison. Day after day, the deadly work 
of dynamite contracted the circle of resistance. By the 3 January, 
the enemy had captured the buildings of the Civil Government, 
and the church of Santa Clara beside the convent. The thirst 
of the garrison was becoming intolerable and on 7 January, the 
nerve of Rey broke. At the very moment when the Nationalists' 

x 
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advance was most successful, he negotiated the surrender on a 
promise that lives should be spared. His officers were led to 
believe that further relief forces were cut off, and that it was 
useless to continue resistance. While he was negotiating with 
the Red commissar, a Falangista rushed into the room with 
several soldiers and gave the cry "Espana!" They shouted 
a ringing answer, "Una, Grande, Libre!" 1 and rushed to fight 
their way out to the Nationalist lines: and even in the city, a 
remnant of officers and men still held out in the great seminary. 
In the morning after the capitulation, their wireless announced 
the imminent explosion of a mine under their positions. The 
message was signed by Colonel Barbas, a retired officer, who had 
returned to his profession on the outbreak of war. At midday a 
column of dust and smoke rose from the building. Hardly had 
the debris settled when the indefatigable wireless was heard 
again. The explosion of the second mine, it said, was expected 
at any moment. The message was signed not by Barbas, but by 
"Fernando, a captain of artillery." His words were the last words 
of the Teruel garrison. The explosion was followed by silence. 2 

But possession of the town was worthless. In a few days, the 
water supplies were again in Nationalist hands, and their guns 
were played on the new garrison. War in its fiercest obstinacy 
harried first one side, and then another, in indecisive sway and 
brutal cold, for an object which in itself had become worthless, 
and where the result was so hazardous that the boldest could 
hardly believe it worth fighting for. 

The battle was far the heaviest engagement the war had seen : 
it was estimated that 40,000 men fell, amidst hardships and 
sufferings beyond the normal endurance of men ; and never had 
the hideous misery looked more futile, or the hope of a crushing 
victory more remote. It was at first hailed as a success by Barcelona 
before the Nationalists advanced to vindicate their proud record 
of undefeat. The public in that town, however, though it followed 
the struggle with intense eagerness showed no disposition to throw 
their caps in the air. The earlier success was taken as a portent not 
of the end, but of a new and ghastlier beginning, on a road stretch- 

Cf. note on p. 194. 

* This account of the battle is based on current numbers of The Times 
and the Daily Telegraph, with especial attention to two long dispatches. 
See The Times, 29 December 1937, 10 a, b ; and 18 January 1938, 13 f, 14 a. 
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ing, at the best, up hill the whole long way. With it came sickening 
stories of operations performed without anaesthetics, and medical 
comforts failing. These came to civilians suffering from lack 
of nourishment and warmth, with the knowledge that the business 
on which they lived had collapsed: for those that could had 
long since surmised what a cessation of hostilities would show 
of a business life with no competent management, capital 
exhausted, markets ruined or captured, supplies of raw material 
cut off, and an ever-depreciating currency. 

v 

Such had been the result of this grim battle at the end of 
January. February saw a striking change. Successful only in 
his thoroughness, and deliberate always, Franco had been busy 
again with his topography. The key to it was the great bulk of 
mountain in enemy hands, on his eastern flank, the Sierra 
Palomera ; from here his convoys could be shelled as they came 
up towards the Salient from Calatayud. It was upon this that 
he and his general silently concentrated their attention, until they 
found out all its weak spots. Every path and ravine were explored. 
Then tactics succeeded strategy. By secluded valley and mountain 
track the Nationalists climbed to points of vantage, massed, and 
then attacked. The enemy was now as poorly prepared as Rey 
had been at Teruel on 16 December. The manoeuvres of Mount 
Udala and the Picos de Europa were repeated. The forces upon 
the mountain were entrapped, their retreats were cut off, they 
found themselves in a position absolutely desperate. Hundreds 
were forced to surrender, and by 9 February, the whole Sierra 
was in Franco's hands. 1 

Against Teruel he could now move forward his forces unim- 
peded, and, before long, it felt the full impact of his concentrated 
attack. Artillery and air force wrought their preliminary havoc, 
and then the troops came forward, irresistible. This time there 
was no desperate resistance, there could not be. The strategy 
again struck at the communications, and by 15 February Franco 
was master of every height round Teruel. A fierce assault upon 
the town followed, and by the evening of Sunday, 20 February, 
all that was left of it had been wrested from the grip of Azana. 
*The Times, 9 February 1938, 12 c ; 11 February 1938, 13 c. 
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Nor was this a mere return to what had been : with firm posses- 
sion of the Sierra Palomera, its nineteen villages, and its 430 
square miles of territory, with forces massed behind him, with the 
enemy demoralized by losses as numerous as they were vain, 1 
Franco was now equipped to take full advantage of the Salient 
by striking at the point of it, or on either side. The grimmest 
months of winter were behind him. The light of victory was 
shining in his army's eyes, and his men exulted in their cause. 



VI 



The recapture of Teruel coincided with a convulsion of all 
Europe. Hitler's plans for the subjugation of Austria were now 
complete, and the question immediately arose as to whether Italy 
was, or was not, to act in future as the vassal of the greater 
Germany. The result of the policy which had made Mr. Eden 
Foreign Secretary had been to drive Italy into unnatural alliance 
with Germany, and there was some danger of pushing Spain 
towards this unnatural alliance. England's Prime Minister wished 
that the Mediterranean powers should be on England's side. 

But here the mutual obstinacy of distrust between Eden and 
Mussolini was an entanglement of barbed wire. Eden, rather than 
be torn on it when rushing to the advance, chose to leave the 
British Cabinet. His resignation was hailed by Franco's press as a 
victory hardly less important than the capture of Teruel. In the 
papers on the other side, all equally responsive to government 
control, it was described as an outrage, and Prague and Moscow 
were cited to support this view. But the change came too late to 
save Vienna. Germany made a sudden snap at Austria and 
greedily engorged it. The Italian people were more alarmed at 
this than their Duce dared admit ; and with Italy apprehensive of 
Germany the question of the encirclement of France receded. 
Hitler's aggression in Austria had the unexpected result of opening 
the eyes of France to the fatal policy into which the democracies 
had beguiled Eden and Delbos. England had from that time for- 
ward less reason to fear Italy's intervention in Spain ; and though 
comparatively few realized it, it became more important than 
before to be on good terms with Franco. 

This change in the alignment of Europe coincided with swift 
i The Times, 19 February, 1938, 13 b; 21 February, 1938, 14 c. 
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advances of Franco's armies towards Catalonia and the sea. 
The decision which the campaign in Biscay and Asturias had made 
manifest to shrewd observers in the preceding autumn now 
became widely obvious. Franco came sweeping on. On 9 March 
the Moors under General Yagiie, and two more army corps under 
Aranda and Garcia Valino, broke the front of Aragon and started 
to hammer on over the bare ground east of Huesca, and south of 
the Ebro between Saragossa and Teruel. In this sector the enemy 
lines were broken at four points, and their troops fled. "The 
national advance," said The Times after three days, "is becoming 
a triumphal procession, and the Republican defeat a rout." 1 
Alcaniz was captured on 14 March, and on the next day the 
troops had followed the Guadalope valley down to Caspe. In a 
single week 2,000 square miles of territory had been captured. 

After a week of consolidation, the attack developed on the 
Huesca-Saragossa line on 21 March. Two days later General 
Yagiie, who had been operating in the Belchite-Caspe area, threw 
a bridge of boats across the Ebro, and strongly attacked in the 
direction of the low-lying Sierra de Alcubierre which lies some 
fifteen miles east of Saragossa. Here he might have caught a great 
pocket of Republican troops, but taking advantage of his mobility 
he pressed rapidly eastward towards the Cinca river, which 
General Solchaga was descending from one of its upper tributaries. 
Once again the manoeuvre was successful. The river Cinca flows 
down through a deep cleft in the hills and looked excellent for 
defence in its stony bed between the gorges. But in each case the 
attacking forces crossed the river at unexpected points, while great 
forces of artillery and aeroplanes bombed Fraga and Barbastro. 
On neither of these towns was frontal attack necessary : the three 
attacking armies converged on Fraga and forced its surrender by 
27 March. The barrenness of Aragon was now behind them, and 
after weeks of glorious weather they marched into a rolling 
country, thinly sprinkled with olives. After a day or two of 
marching, they found themselves already in sight of the old 
Fort-Cathedral of L6rida on its hill, with its single tower pointing 
upwards like a finger. On this point again the armies converged : 
here again the aeroplanes hurled their rain of bombs, concentrat- 
ing especially on the road and railway bridges over the Segre 

1 The Times, 14 March 1938. 

X* 
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river, and in a day or two artillery was close within range. Speed 
was essential, and there was little time for artillery to make en- 
trenchments. Where these existed, the advancing troops came 
forward in bounds not more than thirty yards behind their pro- 
tecting screen of tanks. The light tanks blazed their machine guns 
on the enemy's parapets, while heavier artillery sought the machine- 
gun emplacements, and destroyed them. Then, with comparatively 
little loss, the storming troops passed through the breaches made 
by their tanks, and took the positions. 1 So they advanced on both 
Seros and L<rida. Finally on 3 April Yagiie stormed the town, 
while General Solchaga led his men over the hills towards Balaguer 
and the valley of the Noguera Pallaresa river to capture at Tremp 
the great power-station which supplied electricity for Barcelona. 
By 7 April the whole line of the Segre was firmly in the possession of 
the advancing armies. Beyond them was the river, and lines of 
mountainous country, not easy to negotiate. Then once more the 
troops south of the Ebro aimed attacks not only at Gandesa but at 
the line of hills which lay between them and the sea. Progress here 
could not be quite so fast; nevertheless within a week they had 
broken through, and on Good Friday, 14 April, they reached the 
sea at three points over a breadth often miles. Catalonia was now 
permanently divided from the rest of Spain : a feeling of finality 
was in the air. Franco's ultimate victory was seen to be near : and 
leaving Catalonia behind its defences, he gathered his forces for a 
push southwards towards Valencia. 

But the energy of the attack was already spent. Further 
progress was slow. The sea front widened to twenty-five, and yet 
again to forty miles. Castell6n de la Plana was captured, but not 
until 14 June; and then again progress was slow among the 
orange blossoms, and in the stifling heat; while General Varela 
with his army corps swept over the Escand6n pass and advanced 
astride of the Teruel-Sagunto highroad. And then again the 
troops hammered slowly on against an obstinate resistance. 
No further forces were concentrated in Catalonia, and it was plain 
that Franco hoped to win by a stubborn assault upon Valencia, 
which is the centre of one of the most fruitful and delightful regions 



1919 ^flS? 8 A f thC S f? anish War " ^ Peter Kem P' N **onal Review, Feb. 
Dec 1938 excellent account of this advance is also given in Venice, 
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of Spain. But again losses were heavy, progress slow. The old 
obstinacy had come back into the defence. Week succeeded week, 
and little change was achieved : and then came an event which for 
months altered the whole current of the war, as an earthquake 
deflects a river from its accustomed course. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE BATTLE OF THE EBRD 

To endure is greater than to dare; to tire out hostile fortune; to be 
daunted by no difficulty; to keep heart when all have lost it ... who can 
say this is not greatness? 

THACKERAY 7%e Virginians, ch. xcn. 

AS Franco pressed on from Castell6n towards Valencia 
among the ditches and the orange-trees in the heat of 
July, the enemy observed that the Ebro front was practic- 
ally undefended. All Franco's available forces had been con- 
centrated in pressure either in the advance down the Teruel- 
Sagunto road, or else in the approach to the orange groves of 
Valencia. Amidst continuing heat the war had proceeded in 
desperate efforts of attack and defence. But just as the army of 
Bilbao had harassed Franco in 1937, so now in the summer of 
1938 the army of Catalonia made a grand offensive over the great 
head of the Ebro between Fay6n and Cherta. Depending on the 
strong flow of the river, Franco had left the line not only un- 
defended but almost unobserved. Peasants decided to make a 
bargain with the army of Catalonia, and after having made their 
terms, flashed lanterns as signals for a safe crossing. In the star- 
light, an army of 60,000 men, which had been collected, crossed 
the river at a number of points on 24 July. Nowhere did they find 
any real resistance. And for four days they advanced almost 
unimpeded till they were masters of the whole range of territory 
which centred on Gandesa, and advanced in a curved line to 
Fay6n, and so across a smaller curve of the river to the little 
village of Mequinenza where the Segre, flowing down from the 
Pyrenees and L6rida, meets the Ebro and swells its generous 
waters. This was not the whole extent of the movement, for at 
Amposta, below Tortosa, another offensive was delivered. It 
was contained, however, by the stubborn defence of Colonel 
Cocos and his troops. Nevertheless, the advance over the hills 
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had been so fast that in four days the Catalan troops held an 
almost direct line from the two points which marked the northern 
curve of the river. It was some twenty-five miles deep at Villalba 
and Corbera, and in fact resembled a bent bow ready for an 
arrow's flight. The string was the line from Fay6n to Cherta. 
The river marked the bow drawn back, the road from Falset to 
Gandesa was like a twisted arrow pointing southwards to the 
further objective of the movement, Alcaniz and Caspe. Had these 
been taken, the attackers south of Castellon would have been 
cut off from their communications: and the movement from 
Amposta would have menaced the rearguard of that thinned and 
weary army. 



The project was bigger than the forces could manage. Although 
Franco had made a big mistake in giving so little care to watching 
and guarding this front, the capacity of his troops for manoeuvre 
rapidly repaired it. The enemy had crossed the river on 24 July. 
Four days later their advance was held on the line where the hills 
level out into the plains. 

On that line of higher ground, the Catalans chose to defend 
their positions ; the speed of their advance had both exhausted 
their energies and strained their supplies; a further advance 
would have exposed them to a possible outflanking movement, in 
which again the forces of Franco would show their habitual skill 
in manoeuvre. By remaining in the line then held the Catalans 
showed great judgment, for the river defended them against this 
dangerous possibility. 

Seeing they had drawn their enemies' attack, and the pressure 
towards Valencia being relieved, while Franco turned his whole 
force northward, the Catalan army strengthened its position with 
a skill improved by the advice of the Genie Militaire of France. 
On the hills machine-guns were built into ground too deep to 
bomb, and swept the approaches. A deep, wide trench was dug, 
on the model of the great belt above Bilbao ; and the army of the 
Left prepared an obstinate and desperate resistance against the 
combined attack of bombs from the air, of a barrage of artillery, 
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and of the onslaught of individual units. Nevertheless, on 6 and 
7 August, the heights above Auts between Mequinenza and Fay6n 
were stormed with great valour; between 11 and 14 August, 
General Alonso Vega, after attacking the foothills of the Mag- 
dalena range, took the low Sierra de Pandols to the south-east of 
Gandesa : in the following week General Yagiie had made a deeper 
thrust into the line of hills, and stormed the heights of Gaeta 
between Villalba and Fatarella. But the sharp line of the Sierra de 
Caballs behind Gandesa still presented the Nationalists with a 
formidable obstacle which could apparently be taken only by a 
frontal assault. 

As the Nationalists looked from these hills to the heights above 
and measured themselves against the fortifications which had been 
so skilfully built to withstand attack, as they searched in vain for 
some means to pass round by the river to turn the flanks, a killing 
heat drained their energy, and the terrain was little altered before 
their supply of bombs was exhausted. Day after day the drama of 
wounds and death looked as pointless as it was exhausting; day 
after day the same hot stifling air brought the same lassitude ; the 
same maddening torment of fliesmade infinitely worse by the 
haphazard arrangement of the latrines settled on hands and face 
and eyes till it made men sick ; day by day they heard overhead 
the same heavy drone of the 'planes as they passed onward to 
the enemy lines, pouring on them weight after weight of bombs 
till the line was destroyed. But for the most part nothing seemed 
to happen, and all Spain shared war weariness with the troops. 

At the beginning of September, after a fortnight had been 
employed in wearing down the enemy, a fresh advance was made 
on that road from Gandesa to Campesinos which was, as it were, 
the arrow-head of the thrust against them. It was blunted : the 
bow-string was beginning to sag. On 6 September Corbera was 
captured; then, however, in the rough rising ground, among 
stones and boulders, the forces of Franco found themselves 
against the most formidable forces they had yet faced. Neverthe- 
less, by sheer weight of relentless attrition, they pushed slowly on, 
General Garcia Valino's army corps addressing itself to the sharp 
heights of the Sierra de Caballs, while Yagiie's divisions, under 
Rada, Barren and Alonso Vega, pushed along on either side of 
the road beneath the Sierra which led to the cross-roads. 
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III 

But each day, while the onlooker saw only the same monotony 
of heat, of flies, of aeroplanes, of bombs, the question of the 
Spanish War became a detail of that pressure of the Central 
Powers against the curiously allied forces of Comintern and 
Democracy which had in one way or another ranged itself with 
the Republicans of Spain. Both Germans and Italians had strongly 
supported the cause of Franco. But in this far greater struggle the 
whole Spanish War was merely a feature ; while the Ebro battle 
continued its sullen monotony, the Great Powers of Europe fixed 
their more anxious gaze on the drama of Czechoslovakia. 

This question was indeed far more dangerous to them than to 
Spain, for the French were bound by alliance to Czechoslovakia, 
and Hitler had decided to support the cause of the dissident 
minorities within the frontiers of that fragile and divided state. 
If there was to be war with the Central Powers, the French 
General Staff had their plans ready, and Spain played no small 
part in them. The French plan was to attack Franco on the Ebro, 
force him back, overrun Spain, and so bottle up Italy inside the 
Mediterranean. The French, in fact, now showed their reason 
for keeping the war going and supporting the side which, on the 
mere merits of Spanish resources, they knew must shortly fail. 
That was why, in spite of the disappearance of Mr. Eden and 
M. Delbos, they still threw all their weight on to the side which 
their military experts, General Weygand and General Duval, had 
warned them to be deficient in staying power. They wanted a 
foothold on the other side of the Ebro River which they could use 
the minute they needed, in order to force back the war-worn 
forces of Franco and control the Mediterranean. 

In the complications of international strategy, it was not alone 
the French who were interested in keeping the Spanish war going. 
The Germans lent artillery to Franco certainly, but they also 
winked their eyes when munitions from the Skoda works at Pilsen 
passed down the Elbe on their way to Barcelona : for, arguing that 
it would be well for France to have an enemy on every side, they 
too had persuaded themselves that it was worth while for the 
Spanish war to go on. 
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Franco thought the matter out, weighing the rival chances. 
He very soon saw that the French attack was the greater danger. 
He knew that no help could come to him from Germany or Italy 
before the efficiency of the French Army would have done its 
work. He at once therefore proclaimed neutrality, and pressed, 
through London, for assurances that the threatened French attack 
would not take place. London applied to Paris, arguing that 
France did not want an additional enemy : but it was many days 
before the French would give up the scheme they had elaborated. 
In these anxious days, he offered an alliance afterwards com- 
pleted with England's oldest ally, Portugal. He went further. 
He reminded France that he had control of the railway from Alge- 
ciras to Irun, a railway which could at once give France a safe 
passage for her troops from Africa. Franco's reasons for thus 
deviating from his former supporters were not simply strategical. 
He had heard with deepening misgiving of the struggle between 
the Pope and Hitler, and had many doubts if anything could 
prosper which went against the envoys of the Almighty, against 
the Church and the intercession which had almost miraculously 
supported him. 1 / Such was the intrigue, such the drama which 
gave to the long wrestle on the Ebro an import greater than it had 
for Spain herself. v G?^" u/^ <f ^"S "*^ 

But, as September 1938 ended, the high tension of Europe was 
resolved at Munich, and Franco's dangers from this new source 
were finally dispersed on that very feast-day of St. Michael which 
Franco had celebrated with such triumphant thankfulness at 
Toledo two years before. After that the French technicians lost 
interest in the Ebro battle : the French staff recalled the con- 
clusions of their own generals, Weygand and Duval ; when, early 
in October, as the breezes and the brown leaves of autumn told 
his soldiers that their energies had returned, Franco again 
pressed forward with his attack, the situation did not long remain 
in doubt: the pressure increased against line after line of the 
defence, hill after hill of that stony and dried-up ground. 

1 The Times, October 1938. 
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IV 

It is one of the most hideous truths of war that victory cannot 
be obtained but by the most brutal means. If the object of war 
is the moral and organic breakdown of the enemy, one must have 
recourse to annihilation, which is a euphemism for massacre. 
Unless that is immediately before an army, it will not dissolve. 
Destruction and death are the only objects of a battle. On rCeffraie 
pas des veritables soldats avec desfantomes. 1 This grim truth leads 
on to another. It was long thought in the Spanish war, especially 
after the defence of the Alcdzar and Madrid, that modern inven- 
tion could make a position impregnable, and that the strategy 
of defence had the better of that of attack. But it was not true. 
An army which can only maintain a position cannot win a war. 
The republican army was successful in surprise attacks, first on 
Teruel, and then after crossing the Ebro ; but the real issue came 
in the shock of pitched fighting. Then once again it was proved 
that the secret of Franco's success was his power of enterprising 
and obstinate attack. His troops were skilled in manoeuvre, and 
they conquered because mobility is of more value than resistance. 2 
But successful attacks cannot be launched from nakedness. They 
demand long preparation and firm support. The gathering of men, 
the manufacture of munitions, all take up time. It was impossible 
to wage this war quickly. Munitions cannot be manufactured with 
the speed with which they are consumed in an engagement on the 
grand scale. It was a question of mechanism : and to this, those 
who were guiding the attack must suit themselves : for since they 
could not envelop their enemy in one devastating massacre, they 
could conquer only by attrition : an attrition not merely of military 
resources till the weaker side was exhausted, but that wearing 
down of the energies of the spirit, that attrition which we English 
know as war-weariness. If one can drive that exhaustion and 
despair into brave men, their power to continue the struggle will 
be lost. It was at this double exhaustion of the resources and the 
spirit of the enemy that Franco aimed in the Ebro battle; after 
September he succeeded. 

* Duval, Lemons de la Guerre d'Espagne, p. 237. In fact, a war in which 
soldiers do not attack becomes only a more brutal method of diplomacy. 
When two armies sit watching each other, it is not quite war. 

2 See Duval, op. cit., p, 140. 
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In other engagements, his combination of strategy with tactics 
had had a successful effect. While he bombarded in one place, 
his troops might well be advancing from another, along secret 
paths, to take a position from the rear, or dominate it from a 
mountain at the side. That had been the secret of the Cantabrian 
campaign, and that again was to conquer Catalonia. But in the 
battle of the Ebro there were no steep mountain heights, and 
manoeuvre was paralysed by the broad river and its bed. The only 
way to fight was to attack direct: the only strategy was to choose 
the places to be attacked, so that none of a costly effort should be 
lost. For three months, war was seen in its most brutal form of 
pounding at the bodies and nerves of men. As the artillery 
received its munitions, as the bombs were manufactured for the 
aeroplanes, these went forward, and together by systematic 
gunnery Franco gradually blotted out a line of defence. Yet a few 
intrepid survivors always remained ; for doggedness was no more 
a quality of one side than of the other. As General Weygand 
observed, " Us font preuve de deux cotes d'une opinidtre bravoure" 1 
Since manoeuvre was impossible, brute force weighed heavily 
against the forces of character and skill, which, in the last resort, 
are what win a war. The procedure was characterized by a ghastly 
monotony from month to month: the waiting for munitions; 
the artillery bombardment ; the advance of bombing-planes, like 
guns which could reach in any direction over any obstacle to 
attain their objective ; the gradual breaking down of the defence ; 
and then the rush of infantry to defend and be supported by their 
tanks till they reached the trenches, and took them ; perhaps only 
to receive a counter-attack. So slow was the movement of this 
struggle that it seemed to unobservant eyes as though the whole 
war was a stalemate. 



The defending forces, though not without aeroplanes, never had 
any effective force of artillery. In comparison with the battles 
in France in 1917 or 1918, the bombardment could hardly be 

1 General Weygand, Preface to Lefons de la Guerre d'Espagne, by General 
Duval. 
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taken seriously. It was not of course that the Spanish generals 
had learnt nothing, but they had to fight with the resources at their 
disposal. Those resources were the hardihood of individual men. 

So the whole war had a special aspect. Through the years, it 
was two armies of infantry which kept quiet watch on one 
another, or from time to time met in fierce and long-continued 
shock, fighting with bayonets and rifles, and a certain quantity, 
itself comparatively restricted, of machine-guns or automatic 
pistols. But the aspect of this war was much less modern 
than that which the Allies and Germany had fought twenty 
years before. In Spain long stretches of the front, which was at 
times as much as sixteen hundred miles, were held by levies 
rather than by trained troops. And if strong independence of 
character was common in both of the opposing armies, on 
Franco's side there was much individuality, on the other much 
anarchy, 

To those who really understood the need to wait on the slow 
work of manufacture and transport so as to give to munitions 
the burden of attack, which would otherwise mean wounds and 
death for living men, there was no need except for patience. 
And patience was Franco's outstanding quality. He better than 
any other understood the work of time, the flow of the tide of 
military resource, the need to weary out and decimate his foes by 
constant and relentless pressure therefore while in those slow 
weeks bomb and cannon played their murderous game, the great 
issue was being decided. For 

"While the tired waves vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 
And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But westward, look, the land is bright! 

The nationalists' hopes of victory had not deceived them : it 
was the fears of the few which proved to be the liars. The 
courageous struggle had availed ; the labour and the wounds had 
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not been in vain ; the comrades of those who had fallen were 
about to see the stubborn enemy retreat ; as the autumn drew to 
winter he gave way. 

It was not until the very last day of October that the High 
Command could see their way open for one of those outflanking 
movements which in other theatres of the war had played so great 
a part in Franco's strategy. Then the moment came when his 
men could take to the devious tracks of the Sierras, and so storm 
upwards to their summits. The army of the Maestrazgo, under 
General Garcia Valino, stormed, on 2 November, the heights 
of both the Pandols and Caballs ranges. As they recalled the 
exploits of their fallen comrades on 2 November, the day which 
Spain sets apart as the Day of the Dead, the living also looked 
at death with a searching gaze, and held her in their arms till 
nightfall. On the following days, the greater danger was over. 
They had crossed the summit, and swung downwards through 
the hills for ten days more. At the end of those skilful manoeuvres, 
their line faced the whole extent of the road from Venta de 
Campesinos to the bridge at Mora del Ebro. Mora itself fell to 
their attack on 7 November. They had then cut the enemy's 
communications. But so stubborn was the resistance that Venta 
de Campesinos held out desperately for four days more. All its 
defences, however, had been prepared for a frontal attack along 
the main roads ; owing to yet another instance of Franco's typical 
strategy, it had now to face the fiercest onslaught in a surprise 
attack on an undefended rear. This being so, and all com- 
munication being cut, Venta de Campesinos became untenable. 



VI 

Such was the position on the Ebro on the feast of St. Martin, 
the historic date of 1 1 November, the twentieth anniversary of the 
cessation of Europe's most monstrous slaughter. Once again it 
marked the end of a long-drawn-out encounter. All that remained 
were the operations known as cleaning-up. Like a circling flight 
of arrows, the racing hillmen and the pursuing troops of cavalry 
sped to the remaining positions of hill and valley on either side 
of the roads leading to Fatarella and thence northwards to Flix. 
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For, as we saw, as a result of the free movements allowed by the 
capture of the Sierras of Pandols and Caballs, the main road and 
the main bridge at Mora had been among the first to fall. 

Such then was the end of four months of unceasing battle. 
The vast enginery of destruction had told its story in a language 
which tore the nerves and flesh of men. Franco's losses had been 
heavy, and for many a month the streets of San Sebastidn and 
Burgos showed the wastage in wounded men while the dead lay 
in their graves. But, while Franco's resources were not exhausted, 
the scale of the losses on the other side had been calamitous. 
No figures were, no figures could be, announced; but it was 
estimated that the casualties were not less than 75,000. The 
prisoners later were finally 19,779. The Nationalists, after 
capturing positions, buried no less than 13,275 of enemy dead, 
a record not less of bravery than of disaster. These figures of 
human loss were supplemented by the capture of arms and 
munitions. 242 aeroplanes were shot down, and some added 
close on a hundred to this number ; over 30,000,000 rounds of 
rifle ammunition were captured; the shells, the hand-grenades, 
the rifles were each in the neighbourhood of, and sometimes 
exceeded, 30,000.* Among the captures also were eighteen tanks 
from Russia. The fact was that in these long months the striking 
force of the army of Catalonia was exhausted. The people 
behind knew it. The morale of the whole province had become a 
secret longing for Franco's victory as the only possible end to a 
pointless struggle which meant constraint and starvation. Franco's 
excellent system of espionage told him that the heart of the resist- 
ance had collapsed, and he resolved to strike a deadly blow which 
would make the rich province his for ever. For four weeks he 
amassed his forces, collected his ammunition, explored the terrain 
before him, and made his plans. Victory was already within his 
grasp. The "people in Catalonia waited, almost in impatience, for 
the coup de grace. They had made up their minds to the inevitable, 
and Franco knew it. 

Yet so curiously effective was the foreign propaganda that even 
yet the world was totally unprepared for the result. During those 

1 These figures are taken from Spain. Yet Major-General Temperley 
could still write: "General Franco may in the end have scored a tactical 
success, but the real victory undoubtedly went to the Government troops" ! 
Daily Telegraph, 17 January, 1939. 
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weeks fresh statements were made, and all combined to say that 
the Spanish war must end without a decision. 1 Only the closest 
observers knew that the end they had so clearly foreseen was at 
last at hand. 



1 See for example Major-General Temperley in Daily Telegraph, 
17 January, 1939: "All is not lost, and a recovery is yet conceivable." 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE TRIUMPH IN CATALONIA 

Awaked as one out of sleep, and like a giant refreshed with wine, he 
smote his enemies in the hinder parts and put them to a perpetual shame. 
,, . Psalm LXXVIII. 

Mas que un ejercito heriendo vale un heroe perdonando. 1 CALDERON. 

ON the lines of the Segre and Ebro rivers, centring on 
Lerida, there were seven army corps gathered by the 
middle of December in the most formidable striking 
force ever put forward in Spain; the army corps of Urgel under 
General Mufioz Grande, of Maestrazgo under Garcia Valino, of 
Aragon under Moscard6, of Morocco under Yagiie, of the Legion 
under Gambara, of Navarre under Solchaga, of Catalonia under 
Badia; each army corps amounting to 50,000 men. 

The plan initiated on the first three days was a movement on 
the flanks; from the right, it swept over the levels of the plain; 
on the left, it climbed into the Pyrenees to mountainous heights 
traversed by cliffs and escarpments. In such conditions, it was 
naturally on the right wing beyond Seros that one saw the rapid 
movements, it was there that the enemy were forced to abandon 
their artillery, as they fell back every evening. But if this showed 
a quicker result, the forces on the left were also moving forward 
with an impetus which was of high account in the development 
of the operations. It was true they met with some resistance, 
but what tried them most was the climb over rocks in the teeth 
of sleet and storm. They had to carry everything with them on 
these wild climbs into the snow, and often at night they found no 
shelter from the blast. 

The plan was marked with caution, with foresight in antici- 
pating difficulties, with audacity in overcoming them ; little was 
left to chance. The number of men available, the munitions each 
should employ, the hour in which each should come into action, 
were all calculated. 

1 More than an army striking its blows 
Triumphs the hero who pardons his foes. 
323 
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At length, with the forces he had so patiently collected, Franco 
swiftly struck struck through Pyrenean snows, the play of hail- 
storms, over a plain swept by an icy wind turning its olive-trees 
from sage-green to silver, or extending its yellow lucerne beneath 
grey skies, while its canal lit up the scene by its gleam of light, 
and the ditches threw their sharp streaks across the level ground. 

Over this plain, the Catalan forces had been at work for months 
in fortifications. They had dug out their great concrete systems 
of trenches, defended at points scientifically chosen with nests of 
machine-guns. As the attack developed, so the more frenzied 
were the preparations for defence, the transport of new machine- 
guns, the arrival of reinforcements. 



While some of Franco's forces advanced along the main roads 
leading from Lrida to Barcelona and Tarragona, and pounded 
away with the artillery which was German or Italian sup- 
ported by Italians with long lines of Spanish pack-mules, other 
troops, Spanish, and more particularly the peasants from the 
mountain districts of Navarre or of Aragon, were engaged in a 
very different work. They were hurrying over side roads and 
tracks by forced marches so as to take possession of the heights 
beyond Granollers. From these heights they could survey the 
whole of the surrounding country. They could take the enemy's 
positions from behind, and so there would fall into their hands a 
considerable number of prisoners. The real progress therefore 
was being made where no shots were being fired, no journalists 
watching. It was a question of mountain climbing. It was the 
strategy of the arrow-head, and can best be illustrated by a simple 
design : 

The first position is this > 

The second position is this < 

The third position is this > 
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and by that time the ground is cleared up, numbers of prisoners 
have been taken, the others by seeing the threat to their supplies 
have been forced to retreat, and square miles of territory have been 
captured with hardly the loss of a man. The advance into 
Catalonia was the most bloodless victory in modern times and 
executed in six weeks of consistently brilliant weather the com- 
pletest contrast of sunlight and beauty to the abomination of 
desolation a year back at Teruel. 



m 

From the moment they were dislodged from the Ebro, the 
defending troops had known that their case was hopeless. It was 
even said among them that, had Franco chosen to attack before 
they reformed, he could have driven them before him weeks 
before, and become master of Catalonia before Christmas. Their 
resistance was not strengthened by their reinforcements. For not 
only among the regular militia, but even more among the newly 
conscripted men, a vast proportion was tacitly, but decidedly, on 
the other side. Modesto on the Catalan left, near Seros, and' 
Perea near Artesa, on the upper Segre, did what they could to 
stem the advance, while the valiant Lister fought on the main 
road which ran from L6rida to Barcelona through Tarrega and 
Igualada. Resistance they knew to be hopeless ; their best hope 
was to prevent the line being pierced. 1 

And yet the defence always gave way under the terrific weight 
of attack which pressed them at unexpected points: an attack 
heralded by a violent bombardment which destroyed their out- 
posts : their thin line of communication was broken by an aviation 
which had by now become undisputed master of the air. Finally 
came the combined attack of infantry and tanks. Each time the 
republicans had their line broken they tried to reform it, but their 
lack of artillery was fatal : they were harassed by aeroplanes which 
cut up their retreating formations with machine-guns : every day 
the troops became more hopeless as they fell back, abandoning 
one after another of their villages and strongholds Borjas 
1 Robert Larralde in La D4pche. Toulouse, 14 February 1939. 
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Blancas, Vinaixa, Montblanch on the Tarragona road, and finally 
the high line of hills over which the road passed towards Igualada. 

For the first few days, as the attack enveloped Granollers, 
things appeared to move slowly. Slow also was the attack from 
Balaguer towards Tremp. But each day told on the map its 
unrelenting tale of advance by road and hill. 

Each day as they tried to take up fresh positions and run up 
defences, which in itself is exhausting work, the aeroplanes 
smashed them and their work together, with the bang of shell and 
bomb. And all the time they found that somewhere else the line 
had been pierced by an arrow movement, and their communica- 
tions were being threatened. 

Although Franco has never really varied the strategy of arrow 
thrusts and pockets which marked his triumph in dealing with the 
mountainous regions leading first to Bilbao, and from there on 
into Asturias, his enemies never learned to cope with it. From 
time to time they prepared themselves in entrenched positions, 
or commanded roads by pill-boxes and machine-gun nests. 
There were several of these on the road from L6rida to Tarragona. 
In no case were they destroyed. Except at Borjas Blancas, there 
was no sign of a bombardment, and even there it was not the 
main street which was most damaged. The reason is obvious: 
the positions had been evacuated as the result of an enveloping 
movement which threatened their communications from the 
Sierra de la Llena and later from the Sierra de Montsant. The 
result achieved was equivalent to a cavalry campaign. The 
positions were always taken by encircling movements, following 
swift dashes, and aiming at cutting communications. Every one 
of these by reducing the enemy's army made resistance more 
hopeless. For with each fresh capture, Franco's armies had a 
more and more commanding superiority of numbers with which 
to carry out the wider movements of his strategy. 

At last the arrangements for supplying their defenders with 
ammunition became so inadequate that they went up one day to 
the line with nothing more than five cartridges and two hand- 
grenades each. After Montblanch the road to Tarragona winds up 
a high pass from which one can see the satin waters of the Gulf of 
St. George. On 18 January Tarragona fell without a blow to the 
Navarrese advancing from Falset under General Bautista 
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Sanchez, and his troops now hurried along the coast road with 
the sun sparkling on the waters at their right. With an easy 
victory every day their morale was at the highest. All that 
opposed them was a harassed army: some giving way from sheer 
fatigue; some from despair at their feebleness; some because 
their nerve was broken with the incessant threat from roaring 
aeroplanes from which descended thundering and nerve-racking 
explosions, or the murderous rattle of bullets from machine-guns. 
Large numbers, sharing the feeling of the Catalans that the sooner 
Franco crowned his campaign with obvious victory the better, 
did not want to fight at all. For these the machine-guns of the 
advancing army held less terrors than the machine-guns behind 
which kept them from breaking line. It is true that after the fall 
of Tarragona fresh machine-guns and engines were hurried to 
their support. But these came too late. The army was demoralized 
and the command so ineffectual that there were none to serve 
the munition supplies. 

At last, on Monday, 23 January, after the fall of Calaf, General 
Rojo saw that the position was hopeless. His troops were no 
longer offering the least resistance ; and since it was only a question 
of movement, Barcelona must fall within three days. He wired 
in this sense to Negrfn. The heads of departments at Barcelona 
were wholly unprepared for a collapse so rapid: they were 
suddenly stricken with panic fear, that fear which is nothing 
other than a taking away of the supports offered by reason. 
More fearful than the news they heard were they now unto 
themselves. Seizing a few, but not all, of their papers, they left 
their sumptuous villas and apartments in the peaceful outskirts 
of the town, flung themselves into cars as they had done in 
Madrid on 8 November, 1936, and in the shelter of starlight they 
hurried along the northern roads; on the following morning 
Barcelona awoke to find the government offices empty and the 
city without an administration, while the extremists, using lorries, 
trains, and whatever transport they could find, rushed away hour 
by hour till the fugitives had reached the number of a hundred 
thousand. The remainder, who may be computed at a million and 
a half, still awaited the arrival of troops whom they had long since 
chosen to accept as their deliverers. 

The respite did not come to them at once. Barcelona had long 
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been starving: the last supplies now dwindled away; the city at 
night was, but for a few candles, in complete darkness. There were 
no scavengers to clear the filth of the streets by day, the heavy 
thud of the cannon sounded daily closer : and overhead the air 
knew no peace, for it whirred and roared with endless machines 
hurrying to the fort and other military objectives and smashing 
them with bombs that shook the very ground of distant streets. 
The nights were hardly less tormenting than the days. For those 
starving people, sleep became impossible. 

As the republican leaders fled, a last desperate move, belied by 
that flight, brought into the trenches around Barcelona the boys 
and the old men of Catalonia. From the plains and from the 
Pyrenean villages they were hurried down in lorries, rifles were 
thrust into their unwilling hands, rifles they did not know how 
to fire or even load, and they were told to stem the advance. But 
no arrangement was made to feed them. And at the first oppor- 
tunity they thankfully surrendered. Behind them, the fifth column 
was making its preparations, the last shadow of resistance was 
breaking down on the bank of the Llobregat, and the Tuesday 
and Wednesday which followed Monday, 23 January, saw the 
national troops on the hill of Montjuich, and that mountain of 
Tibidabo which, in its points of vantage over Barcelona, had been 
connected with the legend that here Satan had offered to the Christ 
the kingdoms of the world and their glory. 



rv 

On the morning of the 26th all was ready. The evening before, 
German cannon had fired the last rounds which broke down the 
last attempts at delay at a bridge in San Feliz: the troops had 
bivouacked within sight of the capital. The tanks and machine- 
guns were ready for all eventualities, and finally in the full sun- 
shine, which for a month had made the fine air of the commanding 
hills and fertile coast glitter in the sparkle and bloom of an early 
spring, the troops began their march into the city. 

As they came down into the populated parts, past the almond 
blossom and the gorse, and the fields of olives beyond Pedralbes, 
they were met with a sight which took their breath away : a crowd 
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so dense that it stayed their march, and held back the very engines 
of their transport, poured out to welcome them with tears and 
cries and shouts a welcome so intense, so vibrant, so touching, 
that one seemed to have left the common earth for a city of which 
the gates are a single pearl, and where the streets are paved 
with pure gold. 1 Exhausted by the rapidity of their advance and 
by the shortness of rations caused by broken bridges and starving 
villages, they felt the tears rise in their own eyes at such a strain 
upon their feelings. The scene became one of wild delirium. The 
people saw in those weapons of war, in those endless lines of march- 
ing men, the pledge of their deliverance from darkness, from 
starvation, from oppression and from fear. They saw in the victory 
of Franco the repose of a lasting peace. For with the trumpets and 
the tanks pouring through their streets, the roar and music of 
Spain's ancient strength, they saw supplies of food. At last the 
poor were to be satisfied with bread, and the freedom of order was 
to give them back the normal life they loved. 

The welcome which the population of Barcelona gave to the 
incoming armies of Franco was of the highest political signi- 
ficance. In the first place, it showed that the so-called Govern- 
ment had long since forfeited popular support, and that far from 
being a democratic movement, it was a huge ramp in which, after 
the tyranny of Russia had declined, the interests of a few profiteers 
had brought misery on the people. Secondly, it disposed of the 
Catalan question : for mutual goodwill had solved all outstanding 
questions between Catalonia and Spain in the single fact that 
Catalonia needed food and Spain was giving it. Thirdly, it finally 
eliminated the thrust of the parties of the Left in Western Europe 
to prevent an independent and resurgent Spain from asserting 
itself as a separate intefest in supporting tradition. Franco's 
prestige was henceforward unquestionable. This huge and his- 
toric result took most of the world by surprise. Until the last 
week, diplomats and military experts had alike prophesied delay. 
But the enemy fell back as rapidly as Franco advanced, and the 
war became merely a matter of transport, varied on the one side 
by the blowing up of bridges, and on the other by the engineers 
finding tracks around for temporary roads to be repaired. In 

1 Cf. the accounts in The Times, LeJour, Le Journal, El Heraldo de Aragon, 
of 27 January 1939. See also Contemporary Review, March 1939. 
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the whole region there are few rivers; as for the defence of 
Barcelona, resistance had been, of course, impossible. Franco 
had had command both of the electric power and of the water 
supplies, and the population was starving. Franco's military 
strategy was equalled, if not surpassed, by his political strategy. 
He made no mention even of justice. The only talk was of brother- 
hood and welcome. Police were hardly to be seen. Italians, were, 
except for rare exceptions, not allowed to enter the city. 



The flight of the Reds had been so swift that there had been 
neither outrage nor pillage: only roads were encumbered with 
every kind of vehicle, with people and with mules all hurrying 
northward, all seeking the frontiers of France. But the pursuing 
troops did not delay to enjoy their triumph, and though they 
marched victorious through Barcelona they hurried on by any 
road to the French frontier. There the story which had been 
told before the taking of Barcelona was repeated. The cannon 
still followed, the aeroplanes, flying in broad echelons, still thun- 
dered overhead, their roar broken only by detonating explosions : 
the national troops still aimed at cutting point after point by 
arrow thrusts, piercing lines, and subsequent envelopment. The 
military history of the preceding week was a chronicle of names, 
illustrating the wide sweep of strategic movements, the progress 
of transport, and marked ability of manoeuvre. As one followed 
the advancing armies in that clear weather which had given its 
joy to the whole advance from the Segre, as the moon swelled to 
the full, one never saw an ambulance returning ; one saw hundreds 
of prisoners marching back towards the food supplies, but 
practically never a wounded man. 

The territory over which Franco was now advancing has the 
Pyrenees as a final wall on the extreme left flank, the foothills of 
the Pyrenees curving to the west and north of Vich, and to the 
east of Vich the Cordilleras of Montseny, and the Guilleries. 
When Franco had dealt with those in his accustomed way, there 
lay before him a long stretch of even country, say some fifty 
miles, leading up through Gerona to Figueras. At the village of 
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Malgrat which, like Lorenzo di Medici, enjoys the name of // 
Magnifico, the road turns inland over a level plain, covered in 
places by pinewoods. Every day chronicled a victory: first 
Gerona fell on 6 February; two days later Figueras, and on 
9 February the national troops reached the Pyrenean frontier, 
exchanging cordial greetings with the French officers in command. 



VI 

The drama had changed its character. It was no longer military, 
but a question of psychology among leaders whom facts at last 
had wakened from opium dreams. For they had been drugged 
by their own propaganda. They had long since believed the 
fantastic statements they so sedulously propagated. As the signs 
of Franco's military victory became more obvious, they still 
believed so fanatically in their cause that they convinced themselves 
that help would come from another quarter: that Chamberlain 
would be defeated in a general election, and a Labour party 
declare war on their behalf; that Europe would become involved 
in a general conflagration; or that France in the last extremity 
would intervene. But, in spite of plans most carefully laid and 
most passionately urged, none of these wild dreams had come 
true. Day by day saw their ineffective faces nearer to the 
Pyrenees. What then were they to do? 

Blum, in words as shrill as he had ever spoken, urged that 
France should help them: and with Blum was the Bishop of 
Chelmsford. Yet neither Blum nor Bishop had the slightest effect 
on the situation. History was being made by the resources of 
Franco, and those alone. At last, on 9 February, troops and 
politicians moved to the frontier and the French guards flung 
down the chains by which they had held up the flight. As this 
occurred immediately after M. BSrard had returned from a mission 
to Burgos to arrange for Paris to send Franco an ambassador, 
some thought that the move had been agreed with Franco to save 
his troops from bloodshed : but it was the pressure of events upon 
humane feeling, and general common sense. As the troops massed 
there, as the refugees hammered at the doors of the frontier guards, 
it was felt that France, once she had remembered her traditions, 
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could not say No. A temporary refuge must be given against the 
engines of death. Rifles must be flung down, arms confiscated, 
and soldiers kept under rigid guard. The department of the 
Eastern Pyrenees suddenly found itself obliged to offer hospitality 
to the hordes of refugees, many of them of the most doubtful 
character. No arrangements had been made, or could at once be 
made, to feed these starving people. 



VII 

In the three weeks after the fall of Barcelona not less than 
a hundred thousand refugees fled to France either through the 
tunnel to Cerbere, or sailing in the teeth of the Mistral along the 
rocky desolation of the Costa Brava, or climbing through sleet 
and snow and the biting blasts of the Tramontana to the passes 
through the Pyrenees at Le Perthus or Puigcerd. 

As they arrived in each of these places there was hideous 
confusion, for no preparation had been made to receive the 
fleeing and famished people. They thought they had reached an 
asylum; but what asylum could France offer to a crowd so 
numerous, or so unreliable? When they arrived they were already 
worn out. No attempt had been made either to organize the 
evacuation of the wounded from Barcelona, or to regulate the 
wanton flight of refugees. Those refugees were most of them 
extremists who had already fled from Aragon, or from Asturias, 
from Valencia, Malaga or Madrid. They, with the wounded, 
should have been left behind. "But no," said The Times, "the 
maimed and the blind, the infirm and sick were sent off to choke 
the roads, and increase the panic along the line of retreat. There 
was no restraining voice. Perhaps it was just yet another case of 
the awful irresponsibility shown by harried authorities throughout 
the war." The misery of their flight was accentuated by starva- 
tion. As they fled up towards the mountains many of the people, 
and of the beasts accompanying them, fell by the road and died. 1 

Though no exact census could be taken, it was estimated that 
these suffering people amounted to not less than 400,000. Of 
these 225,000 were the remains of the Republican army of 
1 The Times, 17 February 1939, p. 14 c. 
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Catalonia, with 4,000 prisoners of war, and 15,000 were wounded. 
Over 6,000 belonged to the International Brigade. There were 
also 150,000 civilians, of whom 68,000 were children. 3,000 of 
these were orphans, their parents having died on the way. 



vra 

Now the militia had to be interned, and they were lodged in a 
huge wired enclosure on the shore at Argel&s-sur-Mer, with no 
beds but sand, at first no shelter from sky or wind, and since their 
feeble attempts of discipline had broken into uproar, the food 
which the French generously provided was flung to them as bones 
are flung at the Zoo to hungry beasts. 

Such was the asylum of the army of the people ; they failed to 
respond to it with gratitude or calm. Curses both loud and deep 
were their only acknowledgment of French hospitality. With 
the women and children greater efforts had been made, but who 
were these women and why were they there? Their health, their 
moral characters, their records of cruelty and anarchy, not least 
the foul stench from their bodies made them anything but welcome 
guests, and who can wonder if respectable French women applied 
to them 

"that fatal knife, deep questioning, 
Which probes to endless dole."? 

Hot for certainties, the self-respecting French received from that 
stench, that dirt, a most disquieting answer. 

While physical misery and moral questionableness provided a 
double complication to the arrangements which a harassed 
administration found so difficult to compass, the leaders of the 
movement themselves climbed into the chill air of the pass at 
Le Perthus, and at ten minutes past two on the afternoon of 
10 February, the stout figure of Negrln was to be seen moving 
from Spain to France. With him in his car was General Rojo, 
his cheeks wet with tears. Under his uniform he still wore a medal 
of the Virgin. He had said two weeks before that, but for the 
presence of foreign troops, the differences in ideology between 
Franco's social aims and his were indistinguishable: and he must 
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since have learnt how small a proportion of the pursuing army 
was other than Spanish or Moroccan. But his honour had become 
involved on that side, and now he was driving into exile. As they 
reached the last yards of Spain, Negrin descended from his car, 
and shook his fist at the line of hills behind him. The Prime 
Minister of Red Spain was giving his last Communist salute to 
Catalonia. A few hours later the Foreign Minister, Senor 
Alvarez del Vayo, also reached the frontier, and braving his defeat 
with harsh and ill-timed laughs, prepared the journalists for his 
determination not yet to allow peace to Spain, that peace which 
meant food to the millions in Madrid who were starving there 
without fuel, in the bitter cold of winter. 



IX 

If Catalonia had collapsed so easily, it was plain that with his 
army not only intact but strengthened once again, Franco could, 
after preparing his attack with similar thoroughness, deliver a 
stunning blow to the weak and weary forces which in such grim 
privation and in such certain expectance of defeat still held the 
Madrid-Valencia zone. With a road or two cut, the leaders there 
could sustain their starving people no longer. So in the early 
days of March, the armies of Catalonia were seen marching back 
in their hundreds of thousands through Aragon into Castile. 
Munitions and supplies were again accumulated, while in Madrid 
itself Negrin and Alvarez del Vayo arrived from France again to 
urge a desperate resistance. They prevailed with the extremists who 
revolted against Miaja, and for a few days Madrid was the scene 
of a war within a war. At the end of them Miaja prevailed : the 
anarchists gave up their struggle on the outskirts of Madrid, and 
the Communist leaders from Barcelona were forced to flee. Their 
plea was that they had been advising resistance so as to obtain 
better terms. But the truth was that Franco always offered his 
best terms to quick surrender, and the desperate intent of Negrin 
and Alvarez del Vayo was still to continue the war till Europe 
should be in a general convulsion. Their plot, which was Russia's 
plot, had become too nakedly obvious. Starving soldiers and 
people were being forced to resist in a cause in which they had no 
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further interest, when Franco was offering them both food and 
conciliation. The pretence that the Communist leaders represented 
the people became as blatant in Madrid as it had been shown by 
the welcome which Catalonia gave to Franco. The people cried for 
peace, and Miaja agreed that they should have it. Envoys were 
sent from Madrid to Burgos at the end of March to discuss 
questions of honour. The answer received was that honour 
demanded thought for the starving: but the leaders would be 
allowed to escape. The final blow was never struck. Franco's 
troops advanced with their provisions to feed an army and a 
people who welcomed them on 1 April, 1939. In a single day all 
the resistance in Spain had collapsed. Franco's only dilemma was 
to provide food for the ten millions who in that single day hailed 
him as their leader. The whole question of the war suddenly 
changed into one of transport and provision for the liberated 
territories. For with indescribable relief the people were at last 
free to declare their long desire for peace, and unite with the 
powers of order to follow the normal ways of Spain, to live with 
its traditions, its decencies, its pleasures and its sense of the 
omnipotence of God. 

The new era of solid peace for Spain began on Palm Sunday. 
While Seville kept the ceremonies of Holy Week with traditional 
elaboration of drama in her streets, the worship of the Church, 
with the words of eternal life, was again heard in town after town 
of liberated Spain. The surviving clergy were hurriedly organized 
to keep Easter ; and on the Festival of the Resurrection, their 
ancient Liturgy reminded the Spanish people that their share in the 
Passion of Christ had not been without its recompense of glory. 
As the Passover had told the children of Israel of their escape 
from Egypt and from the house of bondage, so this festival told 
Spain that once again she was freed by the mercy of God. " Christ 
our Passover," said the Liturgy, "is sacrificed for us. Therefore 
let us keep the feast, but not with the old leaven, neither with the 
leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread 
of sincerity and truth." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE AFTERMATH 

The virtues of a private Christian are patience, obedience, submission and 
the like ; but those of a magistrate, or general, or a king, are prudence, 
counsel, active fortitude, coercive power, awful command and the exercise 
of magnanimity as well as justice. DRYDEN Original and Progress of Satire. 



RR several weeks, Spain allowed herself ebullitions of her 
nse of relief and achievement. Two Victory parades had 
sen held in Barcelona, one just after the capture, in which 
no foreigners were seen, and another before Franco himself, in 
which he received the salute of Germans and Italians among the 
tens of thousands of his own armies. Like parades were now 
held in the sunny streets of Seville and Valencia, flashing with 
scarlet and gold, like a winter dawn in Aragon. At last, on 
19 May, the greatest procession of them all marched through the 
streets of Madrid. It was not blessed by weather ; for it began 
under lowering skies, and was drenched by long and heavy 
showers before the sixteen miles of troops to the number of 
120,000 had finished marching. But it was a tribute of gratitude 
from the depths of a country's heart : it encouraged leaders and 
people with the sense of power. Not only did living men march 
with the most modern weapons, but relics of the past stirred the 
blood with evocations of the old powers of the Spanish Army and 
its fights for the Catholic faith. Among them were the standard 
carried by the Christian hosts against the Moors at Navas de 
Tolosa, a standard that had lain at rest for centuries at Burgos ; 
the pennant hanging over the tomb of the Cid Campeador, held 
high in the furious mele of many a battle; the pennant of 
Lepanto, that saw the destruction of the Turkish fleet in 1573; 
the banner of James, the youthful conqueror of Majorca, who on 
the day of his great victory dined off a hunch of brown bread and 
garlic and expressed himself content ; the standard of Tenerife, 
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embroidered by the hand of Queen Isabella ; that of Almanza, 
that of Jerez, which led the knights to the cry of "Cierra Espafia" 
at the battle of Salado. 1 The flags of the Alcazar of Toledo, and 
of Oviedo Cathedral joined with the pennants of Christopher 
Columbus and of the Gran Capitan, and the standards of 
Ferdinand and Isabella to show that Spain's courage was still 
shining with a lustre worthy of her fame. The shrine, the Cathe- 
dral and the battlefield each gave up their banners to proclaim 
that the Spain which had rearisen was a glorious Spain. 

As the warriors of Spain and Morocco marched by, they turned 
their eyes in salute to the tribune where their leader stood among 
his friends, and from their throats came the hoarse vibrant shouts, 
Viva! or Arribal or Ola! which had been their battle cries in the 
high places of the field. In salute, the Italian Arditi bared their 
daggers, then the tanks roared up the avenues while the aeroplanes 
flew noisily overhead. This was no idle show. It was a demons- 
tration, a consecration, and a thanksgiving. Franco himself, 
his eyes wet with tears, offered up his sword on the Altar of the 
Atocha, after the Christ of Medinaceli, which had been brought 
back from Geneva, had been carried back in a procession of a 
hundred thousand people to the blackened Church of the 
Capuchins, where the sons of St. Francis had returned to read 
Christ's Gospel, and dispense once more the mysteries of His grace. 



The parades had their effect ; a demonstration of the strength 
and unity of Spain, they were greeted by the liberated peoples, 
who rapidly identify themselves with national expressions of power 
and success. Their emotion is one with a pride that is collective 
and a sense of possession. All that Franco had attained, all that 
he meant as a man, was theirs ; for it was Spain. The national 
glory was not other than brotherhood ; and the newly-liberated 
zones were treated with a generosity similar to that which Catalonia 
had enjoyed. The main care of the National administration was 
still to provide food : and over the far ranges of territory now 
involved, this was a task that strained -every talent of transport 
1 The Times, 17 May 1939, p. 13 c. 
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organization, and exhausted all that could be spared from other 
provinces. The sweeping victory meant in fact not relaxation, 
but renewed effort and still harder sacrifices. For the first time 
National Spain was rationed, and prices would have risen but 
that they were controlled inexorably. 

Victory meant, in other words, that National Spain now had an 
opportunity to reckon the cost of her thousand days of war. It 
was counted that not less than a million men had been killed. 
Gold to the value of 150,000,000 sterling had disappeared from 
the country; all stocks of raw materials were depleted; most 
ordinary business had broken down, for the liberated regions were 
practically paralysed. Apart from the gigantic task of providing 
food for some ten millions of people starving and disorganized, 
they had to be led back when possible to their old occupations : 
but with factories and shops alike empty, and raw materials not 
available, this task could not go very far, except on the farms. 
From village after village came the same report : No 9 senor, nada 
de pan : no bread : as it had done to the inquiries of the victors in 
Catalonia. 

The lack of means of transport added to the difficulty. In 
Catalonia all the bridges had been blown up, the railways were 
paralysed, and the food had to be brought over the long barren 
plains of Aragon. In the new zones, trains could indeed still run, 
and for the most part the bridges were intact ; but the trains were 
sadly out of order. Of 3,000 locomotives, only 1,000 could be 
used at all, only 500 were in good order; the lorries were also 
falling out of repair: petrol was no longer in such generous 
abundance : thousands of waggons had disappeared into France 
with the refugees ; and Catalonia still required provisioning. All 
this huge work had to be organized and completed without 
disturbing the credit system : it meant that for the first time since 
the war began National Spain felt the scarcity of food. 



ni 

This hardship in administration had its international import- 
ance. It obliged Franco to rid himself of his foreign auxiliaries as 
soon as he conveniently could : and even before the victory parade 
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the majority of both Germans and Italians had sailed. The 
numbers officially given in The Times was 22,000 Italians and 
6,000 Germans. 1 This finally dismissed the fantastic fear that these 
troops were to remain solidly, and control Spain. But the idea 
that Spain was in a position to use her strategic advantages against 
the Western powers was always in itself absurd. Franco could not 
have won the war without petrol : that petrol came from America 
on a credit, given by Standard Oil. He still needed it for his peace 
administration. But how could he have it, if he were blockaded 
by the navies of the Maritime powers? Spain had an immense 
coast line, and practically no navy. His coastline not only 
included hundreds of miles in the Mediterranean, but also an 
important distance in the Atlantic between Gibraltar and 
Southern Portugal and a much larger stretch from Vigo to the 
Pyrenees. Franco could not entrust the defence of all those 
stretches of coast to the German and Italian navies against the 
French and British navies. Yet if these could blockade him, he 
would be ruined in little time ; for apart even from the primal need 
of petrol, his chief exports were to Great Britain. These, as we 
saw, normally brought him an annual credit balance of 7,000,000. 
And if at war with Great Britain, how could Spain export metals 
even to Germany? 

Such questions make it plain that Franco could not, even if he 
wanted, offer any help to Germany, even the help of air or sub- 
marine bases, which would bring an Anglo-French blockade 
against him. And apart from these, how could he engage in a 
foreign war when his country was exhausted, when his transport 
was on the verge of a breakdown, and when he had not even 
evolved a lasting form of government? The idea of Franco 
engaging against France or Britain was absolutely unthinkable and 
absurd. On the contrary, Spain's resources are at the disposal of 
her neighbours, Great Britain and France, while she, with Portugal 
has done much to show Italy both the needs of peace, and the un- 
soundness of a Germany leagued to Moscow. 

The fact that the Spanish Government is an authoritarian cor- 
porative government is no reason why it should be on bad terms 
with France or England. They never cavil at the governments of 
Poland, Roumania, Hungary, Belgrade, Bulgaria, Greece or 
1 The Times, 7 June 1939. 
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Portugal, though all of them are dictatorships. Why then object 
to Franco's Government in Spain? It is much nearer to their 
ideals than that of Moscow. 

That does not mean that the sympathies of the Spanish authori- 
ties or the Spanish people were originally with the countries called 
" democracies ". Spain was at first bound to the Central Powers by 
ties of gratitude and honour ; she believed in their corporative sys- 
tem ; she wholeheartedly repudiated parliamentary government, as 
proved fatal to her country ; she rejected the theories of democracy 
as radically unsound. The sympathies of Franco's ambitious and 
highly-strung brother-in-law, Senor Serrano Suner, were passion- 
ately Italian. The Catholic religion and the fascist system both 
riveted his heart to the rocks of Rome. His control of the press 
meant that the summaries of news from foreign countries, though 
reliable enough, had at first, a bias in favour of both the Central 
Powers, and the feeling was general in the country. 

It was unfortunate that, in these circumstances, certain definite 
differences at fiist existed between Burgos and Paris. In the con- 
versations of M. B6rard with the Conde de Jordana it had been 
agreed that France should return all Spanish property which the 
Reds had taken into France and nothing was said about the 
refugees. But the shortage in Catalonia made it impossible for 
Franco to take back the refugees there, though, to tell the truth, 
not all were prepared to come : for even at Irun he could receive 
only a limited number. In the meanwhile, the expense of main- 
taining them fell on France at the rate of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
francs a day. The lorries were to be returned, but many remained 
out in all weathers for some weeks till they fell out of repair ; and 
some had been immediately required to provide transport for 
feeding the refugees, and so had passed out of government control. 

While these things occasioned an inevitable annoyance on 
either side, the French delayed to send back first gold and fishing 
fleets to Biscay, and then the gold she held either on private ac- 
cotints or for the Bank of Spain. This in turn caused fresh rancour 
at Burgos. Downing Street tried to act in a conciliatory sense : her 
difficulties showed that, either from within the French Govern- 
ment, or through Russia, an adverse influence was still being 
exerted to make the most of difficulties, and to press the argument 
that the strength of Franco was no guarantee for France. Al- 
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though Marshal Ptain, who had been accredited to San Sebastian 
as French Ambassador, did all he could to secure the goodwill of 
the Paris Government, the friction was not easily removed. 
Later, to add to the difficulties, it was found that certain credits 
were owing to Great Britain since the beginning of the war ; and 
the mention of these to a country already so straitened in its 
resources aroused a fresh grudge which caused General Franco 
to complain of Paris and London together. Such jars were almost 
inevitable, but behind them steady work was being pursued to 
combine Paris with London in an attempt to conciliate both Rome 
and Madrid. There was no way of influencing Spain except by 
trust and generosity. And finally the difficulties were solved. 
France duly paid the gold, which enabled Franco to purchase 
cotton for the mills of Barcelona, and hardly had these begun to 
function, when the announcement on August 21, 1939 that Ger- 
many had secretly prepared an alliance with Moscow, produced a 
revulsion of feeling against her as deep as it was sudden. From 
time to time, Spaniards had been suspicious, as also many Ger- 
mans like themselves were, that Hitler was exploiting Spain, while 
hostile to her Catholic idealism. Now the full ugliness of the fact 
was laid brutally bare. 



IV 

In the interior of Spain, the differences which had been expected 
with "the outbreak of peace" soon made themselves felt. The 
leading monarchist in the Government, Senor Sainz Rodriguez, 
was abruptly dismissed, and attempts were made to organize 
Spain on lines too strictly Falangist to satisfy the Carlists, who had 
shown themselves readier in the fight. Nor did Franco pretend 
that all the old extremists of the Left had suddenly changed their 
character. If there were 350,000 from Catalonia in France, there 
must also have been an appreciable number equally recalcitrant 
in the Madrid-Valencia zone. The fact that victory, instead of 
bringing relief, brought to the administration a much harder 
strain on its efficiency than the actual fighting, also had its effect, 
and for a long time National Spain came nearer to sharing the 
discomforts of "Red Spain" than it had ever done when engaged 
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in actual fighting. Gradually, however, order was reasserted, mag- 
nificent plans were worked out to give credits and get business in 
running order. And most admirable of all, the Auxilio Social 
spread its gigantic efforts to supply the people with rations of food, 
while both leaders and people looked round and took stock of 
what spectacular victory really meant in relation to the past and 
to the future of Spain. 



CONCLUSION 

AS we look back on these eight years of tribulation in 
Spain and trace one after another her experiences in her 
ordeal by battle, we have had our chance to learn and 
understand, to unravel the tangle, to see the peculiar circumstances 
which, given the Spanish temperament, made the war practically 
inevitable. We have been able to trace the reasons for Franco's 
successes and his long delays. We have been able to balance the 
amount of foreign intervention, to estimate the resources which 
made Franco's victory certain, and to see at every point how this 
striking episode of history was inwoven with that heroic, contrast- 
ing, baffling thing the life and soul of Spain. 

The Spaniards are a peculiar people, who, in spite of their 
magnificent gifts, have shown a lack of discipline and perseverance 
and even a definite tendency towards anarchy. They have gener- 
ally failed therefore to bring co-ordinated effort to organized 
success. Their government was marred by misbehaviour and 
incompetence, both as an absolute monarchy and as a con- 
stitution ; it broke down so often that one general or another was 
apt to rush in to save the country from the native anarchy of the 
people, which would have brought the country to ruin at any time 
but for the support of the Church and the Army. It had been 
proved that, in the words of Cean Bermudez, " a stable and compact 
power, based upon ancient laws, respected by custom, con- 
secrated by ages, is the most powerful instrument for working out 
the good of the people, which is not obtained by weakening 
authority, by combating established ideas, habits and institutions, 
by molesting interests and expectations which already exist for 
the purpose of creating new ambitions and exigencies, by inciting 
the passions of the people, by forcing individuals into a state of 
struggle or confusion, and society into a general convulsion." 1 
Never had the administration been so near success as under the 
mild dictatorship of Primo de Rivera. But Primo himself was 

1 Quoted by R. Ford, Present War in Spain, p. 60. 
343 
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hardly more than a man of opportunity : he had succeeded neither 
in obtaining organized support, nor in propounding another 
theory of government than that which had made his intervention 
necessary. Yet he knew that elections had always been corrupt, 
and that government had been a pendulum of factions rather than 
an ordered attempt to adjust the administration to the people's 
sense of their own needs. 

The reaction was strong enough, at least among the youth of 
the towns, to bring in a government which was nominally con- 
stitutional. But the men of this government were unable or 
unwilling to stop the swing of the pendulum, and the pendulum is 
the curse of Spain. 1 The so-called republic of workers was in 
reality another and more extreme dictatorship, from the other 
side. It concentrated attention on weakening, when not destroy- 
ing, the Church and the Army, which were Spain's natural armour 
against anarchy, and it had at once eliminated the prestige and 
authority of the King. In pushing this policy to the extreme of 
violence, it received support from Moscow, and from the forces 
of international communism which were working also with the 
Blum Government. It went forward on its full course, with the 
sympathy of ail the Liberals of the Western world. These either 
did not understand that it was a dictatorship, or welcomed any 
move against authority, whether of kingship, the Army, or the 
Church, or else identified it with the struggle against fascism. In 
the tussle against order, it tolerated any violence from the forces 
of subversion, and it made Spain into a ship of maniacs with its 
prow turned towards the whirlpool of crime. Moscow announced 
its intention of making the whole country communist by a violent 
coup, and evidence has accumulated which proves that having 
long elaborated sinister outbreaks, the destructive forces were 
hurrying on towards their end with the murder of all the leaders of 
the Right. 

Once this became known, an outbreak was unavoidable. The 
officers of the Army perforce organized ; and so at last the 
adherents of the Church found a means to defend her. They hoped 
to conquer at one blow: but, at this point, with a people so 
volcanic as the Spaniards, war was hardly to be escaped. And 
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once war has begun in Spain, obstinacy is apt to prolong it to an 
insane excess. \The forces of the Right had already been ^uc- 
cQured by the anti-communist governments of Germany and 
Italyv Rome, which was the capital both of fascist Italy and the 
Catholic Church, was the fountain of the two forces, the one 
military, the other spiritual, which organized against the Com- 
munist International, the driving force of which had overcome 
any liberal tendencies in the men elected for the Left in 1936. 
In spite of preliminary failures which might well have dismayed 
them, the generals' movement swept in three months up to 
Madrid. Having the forces of discipline and order on their side, 
the Army leaders had a great advantage, which was enormously 
increased by their religious enthusiasm, their moral virtues, their 
economic organization and their methods of rule. Receiving 
support and welcome as they advanced from the old forces which 
had believed in hierarchical authority, nationally organized and 
spiritually inspired, they were joined but not without intrigues 
and factions by new forces of discipline, on the fascist model, 
with less-exalted ideals and a programme more definitely socialistic, 
more stridently national and more prone to ruthlessness. These 
two forces have, so far, been united to reorganize Spain. They 
found a leader of exceptional ability, who made his decision to 
take up arms directly on reading for what reasons Abraham 
Lincoln had come to his decision to do so, and who added to 
his skill by further experience in many varieties of successful 
warfare. His military successes were accompanied by an economic 
organization, and after fifteen months' fighting he held in his 
hand the strongest resources of Spain. Of Spain and her depen- 
dencies he was already governing seventy-two per cent. Whatever 
of strength remained of the Spanish Navy was in his hand. He 
had a strategic position which offered striking military advan- 
tages. Of these, after long delays which seemed inseparable from 
his thoroughness, he seemed, at last, able to avail himself. 



From the outset of the struggle he had received help from Hitler 
and Mussolini, not in large numbers, but in skilled technicians, in 
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aeroplanes and in transport. 1 While that of Mussolini was strate- 
gically legitimate for it would have ruined him to have a 
Bolshevik power at the mouth of the Mediterranean, that of 
Germany was used to threaten France with encirclement. But 
the reaction of both against the Russian plot in Spain was reason- 
able and natural. 

Against him was a force with a disorganized command, no 
real economic system, and a record of massacre, arson and tor- 
ture, so evil that, in view of the evidence before them, the Govern- 
ments of Britain, France and America were hardly justified in 
continuing to give it diplomatic recognition. The laws of the sea 
invited them again to sweep away, as they did in 1871, the ships 
run by pirate crews who murdered their officers. From these 
earlier horrors the Azana administration did, it is true, gradually 
recoil to principles more Spanish and more traditional: the 
gangsters, though not punished, were brought under control: 
and war had become not so much an enthusiasm as a business paid 
at the rate of ten pesetas a day. But as the Army's efficiency 
increased, so did the economic resources lessen. Food was short, 
opinions divided, refugees in misery, disease prevalent. The 
Russian help which had done so much to cause the war became 
intermittent and irresolute. 2 The economic position was bad. On 
such foundations no campaign can be successful. By the end of 
October 1937 Franco had not ended the war, but he had won the 
war. 

By the succeeding spring, his power of resilience had been 
proved, and his principles had received an international vindica- 
tion, which strengthened the morale of his side and promised 
him spectacular victory. 

But that victory did not come to him quickly. While he pressed 
on towards Valencia, an attack from Catalonia surprised him and 
forced him to change all his plans. But, as the event proved, 
this attack allowed him finally to show the overbearing superiority 
of his resources. Finding strategy temporarily paralysed, he 
wore down the army of Catalonia by a merciless attrition, and 
before the battle of the Ebro was finished, the issue of the war 
had become obvious though, as we saw, it was really won even 

1 For official admission of this see The Times, 6, 7, 8, 9 June 1939. 

2 See Krivitsky's article in Saturday Evening Post, 17 April 1939. 
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before that by the campaign on the northern coast. The reasons 
for the Republican's claims on foreign support had been elim- 
inated by the collapse of Czechoslovakia, and when Franco 
began his advance on Catalonia resistance rapidly collapsed. 
Azana fled, and the whole movement was shown to be exhausted. 
After the advance through moonlight on Borjas Blancas in the 
nights succeeding 6 January, Franco's forces hardly fought again. 



m 

The spectacular victory had come at last, and what began as a 
campaign ended as a triumphal progress through acclaiming 
villages and an enraptured city. Barcelona, the capital of 
separatism, became the pledge and stronghold of Spanish unity, 
the potential source of Spanish wealth. But the economic organ- 
ism of Spain cannot function unless Catalonia has the raw mater- 
ials for her industries. It took Franco a considerable time to find 
those raw materials ; but by August 1939 the mills were turning. 

When the^ar ended, the claim that the Azana Government 
represented the people was shown to be utterly hollow. For a 
whole year the demand of the people in Barcelona, as in Valencia 
and Madrid, had been for peace at any price. And what was 
Franco's price? It was an amnesty for all except those who were 
found guilty of crime. It was a welcome to unite for the common 
strength of Spain. It was an offer of food and warmth. It was 
solicitude and sustenance for the poor. It was a return to religious 
freedom. 

For three years, the Spain of Azana had been cut off from the 
Bread of Life. Many a noble church was a heap of ruins ; those 
whose walls were left standing were desecrated and bricked up, 
except where in certain cases they were put to the most ignoble 
uses. This loss fell hardest on the poor. The churches had been 
their palaces : there they found society and splendour as their own 
possession : there they held communion with the august presences 
of the Faith ; there their very Redeemer received them to mystical 
unity with Himself. 

Of all this they had been cruelly deprived. But it was not their 
only deprivation. As the years went on, it was found that Negrin 
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and his company had made hardly more provision for their bodies 
than for their souls. Although Catalonia was a rich province, it 
became the scene of starvation. And of all the charges that could 
be brought against the Reds this was the one that smashed them. 1 
This was more fatal to them than their tyranny ; but they cared 
nothing for the rights of man. They proclaimed democracy, they 
practised despotism. They took convents in Barcelona and in 
them contrived ingenious devices to drive poor men mad, It was 
not plain physical cruelty inflicted there. They tortured men with 
pretences of rest which always eluded them. In the cell there 
would be a sort of bed, but its shape prevented men from resting 
on it. On the walls, the prisoner's tired eyes would be fascinated 
with brightly-coloured spots, diverging lines and chequers all 
awry. Bricks placed like blades in the floor prevented him from 
walking. Black cells induced the melancholy of despair ; and 
outside the cells, a metronome ticked remorselessly the time 
required for their nerves to break. Such were the experiences 
that befell a man who questioned the democracy of Azafia, or 
ventured a discussion on the terms of factpry employment. They 
explain why men in Russia always go to execution praising 
Bolshevism. For the object of these ingenious torments was to 
destroy the will. - 

Men claimed that this regime had in the course of time become 
mild and humane. But apart from the coercion of opinion (for 
the poor complained that they dared not by the quiver of an eyelid 
show their real feelings about the war) sheer barbarity survived. 2 
Part of it perhaps was lack of power to organize ; but no matter 
how the poor starved, the leaders always lived well. And, at the 
very end, there was a ghastly exhibition of this latent brutality. 
A company of prisoners, including the Bishop of Teruel, was 
being led towards the frontier when suddenly all were wantonly 
massacred within a day or two of the very end of the war. 8 No 
wonder that the people of Barcelona said that, from the beginning 
to the end, the "government" of the Left had been an error and a 
horror. 

1 This point has been made in an article called " How Spam's War Ended,*' 
by R. Sencourt. Contemporary Review, March 1939. 

2 These statements were made in answer to direct questions put privately 
in Spanish by the author. R.S. 

8 The Times, 16 February 1939. 
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IV 

Nothing about it was more remarkable than the audacities of 
its deceit. As Franco's troops advanced through Catalonia, the 
papers spoke only of unwavering resistance, and filled their head- 
lines with a report of an offensive on the Guadiana, where any 
movement that took place was insignificant and was rapidly turned 
into defeat. Even in English newspapers one would read strange 
inventions. One journalist told of a great resistance at Mont- 
blanch, so that the town fell only after a cannonade which broke 
down the gateways on the east after an enveloping movement. 
But when one arrived at Montblanch not only was there no sign 
of an engagement, but one found that there were no walls and no 
eastern gate. The Times itself published a communique which 
stated that on capturing Santa Coloma de Queralt, the Italians 
drove the women and children into the village square and mowed 
them down with machine-guns. On making personal inquiries 
from the villagers, one found that not one of them had been 
injured, and that the only menace the Italians offered to the 
handsome women of the village was the characteristically frank 
expression of their admiration. 1 

Inevitably therefore, when the people were allowed to make 
exchanges of truth, Franco's regime was accepted. In spite of his 
troubles in governing an exhausted country, and his reluctance 
to obtain credits, his promises of mercy were rapidly made good. 
And if his government was authoritative and totalitarian, he 
showed, as he had always shown, how right were the Messieurs 
Tharaud in saying in Cruelle Espagne that a Christian dictatorship 
was different in every root and fibre from the compulsions of 
materialism: its object was kindness; its scope comprehended 
blessings; while recalcitrants were forced to work, all others 
unless found guilty of crime were treated with mercy, and Franco 
not only aimed at conciliation but at governing above all in the 
interests of the poor. Privilege was reserved for those who 
sacrificed their lives to the most responsible work. His whole 
system was a hierarchy of function he looked for good and 
sure foundations on which to build lastingly for the nation's 

1 The writer sent in a personal report on this which was accepted by the 
Foreign Office. R.S. 
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honour. To restore to Spaniards the things that belong unto their 
peace was due to them as men and to their country for its dignity. 



The task before Spain is heavy. She has lost her old habits : 
many of her people were demoralized before they were exhausted. 
Drama remains in the fact that in the same family are men whose 
sympathies have been on opposing sides : in the struggle of faction 
against faction, of forgiveness against revenge, and, not least, in 
the attempt to graft the inherent anarchic individualism of the 
Spaniard into a closely-knit socialistic system. All these things 
mean intense struggle. And what can finally emerge it would yet 
be idle to foretell. Spain has passed through her fiery ordeal: 
she has no wish to fight again, either in civil war or in the rivalry of 
other countries. Her will is for peace, and time will show if she 
can co-ordinate the magnificent native vitality of her people into 
a successful work for the nation as a whole. 

In Spain, then, a considerable question still overhangs the 
constitution of the government and the character of the people. 
There is no sign that any other leader than Franco could rally the 
people to unity, and unless there is a monarchy, a safeguard of 
permanence, which Spain has always required through the 
centuries, will be lacking. Education needs great changes; 
commerce needs organization and commercial enterprise needs 
freedom just as religion needs a bold spiritual enterprise. The 
attack on religion failed as it was bound to fail ; for no people in 
Europe are more inherently devout, and nowhere is the Church 
more wholly integral in the nation's strength, nowhere is the 
tradition of sacrifice more heroically proud : for it is as much for 
the fullness of her graces as for the grossness of her sinners that 
the Church has suffered. 

The Spanish Church had little cause for shame. Immortal and 
unchanged, she had shown that she still could play her heroic 
part, and range the wildest forest, however hard she had been 

"chas'd with horns and hounds 
And Scythian shafts." 
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Yet fresh enterprise is still demanded of her. She must show 
herself responsible for the well-being, for the daily bread of men, 
for general works of mercy. Her priests had shown that they 
could die for the faith ; but were they equally prepared to live for 
it? Doomed to death, and still fated not to die, the Church had 
after the war to vindicate her vitality in enterprise : not only must 
she maintain by ceaseless vigilance the savour of her salt, but 
she must anticipate new needs among the people, and find new 
devices to meet these new needs. 

Religion was, no doubt, the supreme stake in the Spanish war : 
but it was not the only one. For the political affinities of all 
Western Europe were involved. And in this connection, one 
should not omit to note that not one of the Governments behind 
Non-intervention had brought up, nor did the United States 
bring up, the question of petrol supplies. Those coming to the 
Republicans came through the Mediterranean from Russia, and 
could have been cut off very soon had Franco been allowed to use 
his fleet according to the rules of international law. Franco's own 
petrol also came across the sea. In spite of Washington's insistence 
on neutrality, it was generously supplied by Standard Oil. It is 
interesting to note that the question of petrol, on which the 
duration of the war depended, was always kept out of the news- 
papers in every country. 



VI 

Had the Left won the war, their conquest would have soon 
spread to France: liberalism there, and ultimately in England, 
would have received a strong impulse towards Communism. But 
the Left in France was weakened by Franco's victory. The 
country could not afford another enemy: since the forces opposed 
to Moscow hemmed her in on every side, the forces of the Right 
through the whole Western world could urge that argument of 
the accomplished fact which to the practical man is more con- 
vincing than any other. The moderation with which Franco acted 
strengthened this argument. He was neither cruel to the Spaniards 
he conquered, nor vindictive to the countries which had not 
supported him. At the same time, in the firm stand he took for 
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principles, he was absolutely uncompromising. He was deter- 
mined to assert the authority of order in a Christian Spain. He 
soon signed both the Anti-Comintern Pact and an alliance with 
Portugal. In spite of certain temporary maladjustments with 
Downing Street, but far more serious ones with the Quai d'Orsay, 
his sympathizers in France as well as in England were con- 
firmed and justified in the line which they had taken. In speech 
after speech, Franco declared himself to be working for stability 
and peace in Europe. His country supported him in his con- 
ciliation. There was no choice left to an exhausted country, a 
country dependent on Standard Oil for all its supplies of petrol 
and bound to that company by a debt of honour as binding as the 
plain military debt to Hitler or Mussolini. 

Spain is also a monument of the wastefulness of war. The fact 
that she is unable to take up arms against the West persuaded her 
to use her close friendship with Italy in the interests of peace ; and, 
if Italy continues to play her traditional role as mediator, Spain 
may be of more use to Europe than if she had never become Ger- 
many's friend. For friends are always more persuasive than 
enemies. 

Besides all this, the government of Spain is consciously and 
insistently Christian. Listening readily to the Holy See, it is 
conscious of the unity of Europe. Its instinct is to be prudent and 
constructive, and Spain is still as she has been through the ages, 
with all her contrasts, and all her faults, a country of ardent 
spiritual life pouring her pleas into the ears of God. If deeds are 
wrought by prayer, Spain's intercession for peace, joined to her 
gratitude to peacemakers, is one of the strongest bulwarks of 
Europe ; and no one need grudge the warmth of her heart's interest 
in her Italian friends. Besides all this, she is bound with new bonds 
to Portugal ; to Portugal whose Catholic revival, whose corpora- 
tive economy and whose benevolent dictatorship all furnish her 
with models. The policy of Franco is a strong Iberian policy. 

That policy does not stop with the Peninsula. It embraces the 
whole of South and Central America. There Spain, four hundred 
years ago, in her golden age, planted her language, her culture and 
her faith. There her traditions are still active, her triumphs 
understood and welcomed. And she still provides a home and an 
inspiration to those great areas with their rapidly increasing 
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populations. She must continue to inspire them with her genius, 
not only in books, but in religious art ; and she now furnishes a 
corrective to their democracy. With every decade those areas 
become more important in relation to the United States of North 
America. If Spain can keep in touch with them, can leaven their 
traditions, and attract their interest, they will mean as much to her, 
perhaps even more, than Canada and the United States mean to 
Great Britain. The exhibition which Primo de Rivera held in 
Seville in 1929 is an eloquent reminder of how much Spain 
was to give and to receive from the New World. The traditions of 
letters and of building are already there. 



VII 

Sooner or later, Spain will awaken to the fact that the distinc- 
tions between capitalism and the corporative system are dissolving. 
She would not tax away inherited wealth. And in the case where 
wealth is associated with function, then the prize goes to the man 
whose capacity joins with his traditions to make him efficient. In 
any society, the useless man rapidly paralyses himself: in any 
society, the efficient man becomes a power. In any country the 
masses of the people need leadership; and leaders arise from all 
sorts of places, but more from the intelligent classes, In all these 
ways, countries are becoming, or perhaps one might better say 
remaining independent, of their political systems. 

Two basic realities remain in which Spain with all Europe 
has much to learn. They are food, and building. Spanish feeding 
has been irregular and unscientific. And because the Spaniards 
are still unchanged in their tumultuousness, their valour, their 
pride, and their excess, they have oscillated violently between 
gluttony and starvation. Food has been taken at unsuitable hours. 
If Spaniards ate less at night, if they were not given to such heavy 
meals, if they could introduce some of the light digestible savouries 
from the cuisine franaise, the Spaniards would make further 
advances. 

They have also much to learn in building and town-planning. 
Their churches indeed give their people a splendid endowment, 
and relate their sumptuousness to eternal life and Christian 
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charity. Each church is not only a consecrated but also a shared 
thing. But too little has been considered for the well-being of the 
poor. The mud huts in the villages, the airless, crowded tenements 
of the great cities, the death-rate among young children, show 
how seldom any Spaniards have thought of providing duly for the 
homes of the people or the welfare of babes. Part of Spain needs 
to be rebuilt. To plan the houses and the towns is a creative, 
social work of the first order. If the Spanish people can eat 
properly in decent surroundings, and their children learn a little 
of discipline, without which there can be no health, the political 
difficulties of Spain should slowly disappear. The impressive 
worship of Spain will not be complete until, instead of being an 
escape from sordidness, it is an inspiration to the creation of 
amplitude, health and beauty outside the churches ; until gardens 
tell the people of the amenities of nature ; and until the electric 
light which already stars the remotest villages shines on solid walls, 
on cleanliness and on wise cooks. In all these things Spain has 
more to learn from Germany and France than from England, and 
may hope from the Falange that which she failed to obtain from 
Parliament. The new ideas are worth the high price paid for them : 
they are both Spanish and sane. Spain if she is to be united, 
great and free needs a firm central authority. As a matter of 
fact she never did better than in the hundred years after setting 
up the Inquisition! The new discipline is generous with religious 
freedom and grateful actually to Islam. But the sense of sacred 
authority has returned; and though factions survive and uncer- 
tainties remain, Spain is regaining control of her noble energy, 
and may count at last on a due display of her virile, unique, 
untrammelled and salutary genius. 



VIII 

The temper of patience and conciliation can alone heal her 
of her deadly wounds. The troubled regions of the north have 
passed through whirlwinds of calamity to a fruitful peace. That 
is what the afflicted Church still offers to all Spain as she passes 
through her ordeal. It is not only consolation for believers; it 
enjoins an attitude towards those who under the influence of a 
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fiendish propaganda have trusted only in ferocity. No one could 
have made this plainer than the Pope, when on 14 September, 
1936, Holy Cross Day, he received a number of Spanish pilgrims ; 
after speaking of communism in uncompromising terms, he gave 
them his counsels, as to how they should treat those who, no 
matter how offensive their expressions and how savage their 
persecution, had never ceased to be his children. "We have, 
beloved sons, divine precepts and examples which may seem too 
difficult for poor and unaided human nature to imitate or obey, 
but which are in reality with divine grace beautiful and attractive 
to the Christian soul to your souls, beloved sons so that we 
cannot, and would not for one moment doubt what is left for us 
to do to love them, and to love them with an especial love born 
of mercy and compassion, to love them, and since we can do 
nothing else to pray for them ; to pray that the serene vision of 
truth will return to their minds, and will open their hearts to the 
desire of what is really the common good, so as to seek for it in 
brotherly love : to pray that they may return to the Father who 
awaits them and will make a joyful feast of their return : to pray 
that they may be one with us, when shortly of this we have still 
confidence in Almighty God and in the glorious encouragement 
of this present feast of the Holy Cross the rainbow of peace will 
shine forth in the clear sky of Spain, bearing the news of peace 
to the whole of your great and splendid country a peace glad 
and abiding, the comforter of all sorrows, the healer of all 
wounds, the fulfilment of all righteous and kindly aspirations, the 
harbinger of a future of ordered calm and honourable well- 
being." So did the Holy Father speak to those regions of heroism 
end uproar : we shall understand their cogency better if we think 
of Englishmen, Frenchmen or Poles applying them to the National 
Socialists of Germany. 

What Europe now needs can be learnt from Spain. "God 
knows," wrote the Spanish bishops, "that we love in the bowels of 
Christ, and that we pardon with all our hearts, all those who, 
without knowing what they are doing, have done the gravest 
damage to their Church and their country. They are our sons. 
We implore before God, and in their favour, the merits of our 
martyrs, of the ten bishops, and of the thousands of priests and 
Catholics who died forgiving them, and also the suffering, deep 
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and wide as the sea, which Spain endures. Pray that in our 
country hatreds may be extinguished, that our souls may draw 
together, that we may again all be one in the bond of charity." 

Peace then is what at last has come to Spain, and to perfect 
which, her people need to work : looking where Lincoln, after a 
civil war which was also ruinous and bitter, pointed in the closing 
words of the second inaugural: 

"With malice towards none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us 
finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation's wounds, to 
care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow 
and his orphan, to do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations." 

Those who hope and trust for such a consummation bring it 
nearer to all. Spain's trials are still hard : but her youth, for the 
most part, united : her energies are harnessed : her will is braced by 
the example of Portugal: she has a wise and sagacious leader, but 
she is still the country of the unexpected. "The Spaniard," said 
Richard Ford, "does not attempt to foretell what the morrow 
will bring. That he leaves to the foreigner who does not under- 
stand him." 1 

1 Handbook to Spain, first edition, p. ix. 
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